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STEADILY growing reputation for al- 

most twenty years, justified by the gra- 
dually increasing evidence of those latent, 
exhaustless, ever-unfolding energies which 
belong to genius, has inwoven the name of 
Simms with the literature of America, and 
made it part of the heirloom which our age 
will give to posterity. Asking and desiring 
nothing to which he could not prove himself 
justly entitled, he has wrested a reputation 
from difficulty and obstacle, and conquered an 
honorable acknowledgment from opposition 
and indifference. Even if we had not proofs 
of genius in the treasury of thought and im- 
agiuation constituted by his writings, still the 
nobility of the example of energy, perseve- 
rance, and high-toned hopefulness, which he 
has a feuee, would deserve a grateful homage. 

illiam Gilmore Simms is the second, and 
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only surviving, of three brothers, sons of Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms, and Harriet Ann’ Au- 
gusta Singleton. His father was of a Seotch- 
Irish family, and his mother of a Virginia 
stock, her dparents. having removed to 
South Carolina long before the Revolution, in 
which they took an active part on the Whig 
side. He was born on the 17th of April, 1806. 
His mother died when he was an infant. His 
father, failing in business as a merchant, re- 
moved first to Tennessee, and then to Missis- 
sippi. While in Tennessee he volunteered and 
held a commission in the army of Jagkson (ia 
Coffée’s brigade of. mounted men), which 
scourged the Oreeks.and Seminoles after the 
massacre of Fort Mims. Our author, left to the 
care of a grandmother, remained in Charles- 
ton, where he received an education, whieh 
circumstances rendered exceedingly limited. 
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was denied a classical training, but such 
characters stand little in need of the 
aids of the schoolmaster, and, with indomi- 
he has not only stored his 
the literature, but has re- 
ceived an unsolicited tribute to his diligence 
and acquisitions, in the d of Doctor of 
Laws, conferred upon him by the respectable 
University of Alabama. 

At first it was designed that he should study 
medicine, but his inclination led him to the 
law. He was admitted to the bar of South 
altel Me ern twenty-one, practised wf anes 

and: became proprietor of a 
newspaper, which. imc arcout egies nett 
fication, ruined him—swallowing up a small 
maternal property, and involving him in a 
heavy debt which hung upon and embarrass- 
ed him for along time after. In 1882, he first 
visited the North, where he published Atalan- 
tis. Martin Faber followed c 1834, and peri- 
odically the long catalogue of his subsequent 
performances. 

There are few writers who have exhibited 
such versatility of powers, combined with 
vigor, originality of copious and independent 
ideas, and that faculty of condensation which 
frequently by a single pregnant line suggests 
an expansive train of reflection. - As a poet, 
he unites high imaginative powers with meta- 

hysical thought—by which we mean that 
large discourse of reason which generalizes, 
and which seizes the universal, and perceives 
its relations to individual phenomena of na- 
ture and psychology. His poems abound in 
propriate, felicitous, and original similes. 
His keen and fresh an of nature, fur- 
nishes him with beauti ictures, the truth- 
fulness and clearness of w. are admirab] 
presented in the lucid with which 
they are painted, and, in his expression of 
deep personal feelings, we find a noble union 
of emotion and manliness of tone. He 
draws from a full treasury of varied experi- 
ence, active thought, close observation, just 
and original reflection, and a spirit which has 
drank deeply and lovingly from the gushing 
founts of nature. His inspiration is often kin- 
dled by the sunny and luxuriant scenery of 
the beautiful region to which he was born, 
and besides the freshness and glow which this 
imparts to his descriptive poetry, it makes 
him emphatically the poet of the South. Not 
a has he sung her peculiar natural aspects 
with the appreciation of a poet and the feel- 
ing of a son, but he has a claim to her grati- 
tude for having enshrined in melodious verse 
her ancient and fading traditions. 

Mr. Simms commenced writing verses at a 
very early period. At eight yee of age he 
rhymed the achievements of the American 
navy in the last war with Great Britain. At 
fifteen, he was a scribbler of fugitive verse for 
the newspapers, and before he was twenty- 
one he had published two collections of mis- 
cellaneons poetry, which his better taste and 
prudence subsequently induced him to sup- 





ractitioner of law. These volumes were fol- 

wed by Atalantis, a poem which has been 
highly praised by the best critics of our time. 
As @ prose writer, his vigorous, copious, 
and ideas are clothed in a manly, 
flexible, pure, and lucid style. _ His first pro- 
duction, in Faber, sueceeded Atalantis. 
It was the initial of a series of tales, which 
we may describe as of the metaphysical and 
passionate or moral imaginative class. These, 
with two or more volumes of shorter tales, 
are numerous, and perhaps among the most 
original of his writings. They comprise Mar- 
tin Faber and other Tales, Castle Dismal, 
Confessions, or the Blind Heart, Carle Wer- 
ner and other Tales, and the Wigwam and 
Cabin. There are other compositions be- 
longing to this category, and, it may be, not 
inferior in merit to any of these, which have 
appeared in periodicals and annuals, but have 
not yet been collected by their author. 

The first novel of Mr. Simms belonged to 
our border and domestic history. This was 
Guy Rivers; and to the same class he has 
contributed y, in Richard Hurdis, Border 
Beagles, Beau pe, Helen Halsey, and oth- 
er productions. In historical romance, he has 
written The Yemassee, the Damsel of Darien, 
Pelayo, and Count Julian, each in two vol- 
umes. The scenes of the two last are laid in 
Europe. His romances founded on our re- 
volutionary. history, are The Partisan, Melli- 
champe, and The Kinsmen. In biography 
and history, he is the author of The Life of 
Marion; The Life of Captain John Smith, 
founder of Virginia; a History of South Caro- 
lind; a Geography of the same State; a Life 
of Bayard ; and a Life of General Greene. 

It is impossible to enumerate accurately 
his poetical productions, as many, published 
in periodicals, have never been printed to- 
gether; but the collection of his poems now 
in course of publication at Charleston, will 
supply a desideratum to the lovers of genuine 
American letters and art. Atalantis, South- 
ern P. s and Pictures, Donna Florida, 
Grouped Thouglits and Scattered Fancies, 
Areytos, Lays of the Palmetto, The Oassique 
of Accube and other Poems, Norman Maurice, 
and The City of the Silent, constituting dis- 
tinct volumes, are, however, well known. 

The orations of Mr. Simms, which have 
been published, pomprie one delivered be- 
fore the Erosophic iety of the Alabama 
University, entitled, The Social Principle— 
the true source of National Permanence; 
another before the town council and citizens 
of Aiken, South Carolina, on the Fourth of 
July, 1844, entitled, The Sources of American 
Independence ; and one delivered before lite- 
rary societies in Georgia, entitled Self-devel- 
opment. 
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As a writer of criticism, Mr. Simms is 


known by numerous articles. contributed to 
; by a review of Mrs. say abeg 
the American y, and of Miss - 
neau in the Southern Literary Messenger (both 
subsequently republished in pamphlets, and 


received with general approval), as well as 
by many others of oni merit—a selection 


from which, wholly devoted to American 


in 

American History and Fiction. 
Searcely a ction of Mr. Simms has 
been unmark 


former when under the conduct of Thomas 
Campbell, the latter of Albany Fonblanque 
—was generously bestowed, especially on At- 
alantis; of which the Metropolitan said, 
“What has the most disappointed us is, that 
it is's0 thoroughly English: the construction, 
the i , and, with a very few excep- 
tions, the idioms of the are alto- 
gether founded on our own scholastic and 
classical models ;” and Fonblanque, in re- 
viewing a tale by Simms, entitled, Murder 
will Out, said, “ But all we intended to say 
about the originality displayed in the volume 
has been forgotten in the interest of the last 
story of the book, Murder will Out. This is 
an American ghost story, and, without ex- 
ception, the best we ever read. Within our 
limits; we could not, with any justice, describe 
the whole course of its incident, and it is in 
that, perhaps, its most marvellous effect lies. 
It is the rationale of the whole matter of such 
appearances, given with fine philosophy and 
masterly interest. We never read any thing 
more perfect or more consummately told.” 
Bat the testimony of the critical press, or 
even of the snocessful sale of an author’s 
works, is not so suggestive of merit as the 
fact that his productions have entered into 
the popular mind; and this tribute Mr. Simms 
has received in the fact that in regions 
which he has identified with legends created 
for them by his own genius, localities of 
his different incidents are pointed out with 
a sincere belief in their historical verity. The 
ic powers manifested in his novels, 
have been still more largely displayed in his 
Norman Maurice, a play of singular originali- 
ty, in design, character, and execution, the ner- 
vous language and felicitous turns of expression 
in which remind us of the best of the old dra- 
matists: ‘We have heretofore expressed in 
the International a conviction that Norman 
Maurice is the best American drama that has 
yet been published—the most American, the 
most dramatic, the most original. 
As a member of the re of his na- 


tive State, and on various public occasions, 
Mr. Simms has vindicated a title to fame as 
an orator; and a recent nomination for the 
of the South Carolina College, al- 
declined being a candidate, is an 





evidence of the impression which his ability, 
information, and high character have 
duced on his fellow citizens. oe 
His intense intellectual activity, united with 
a habitually reflective and philosophical mode 
of thought, and unwearied laboriousn: 
able him to accomplish an almost in ible 
amount of bry labor. The catalogue of 
his works which is subjoined, gives but an 
pone. pgp ages of what he has really per- 
; for multifarious mperenetions, many 
of them of the highest in theft respec- 
tive classes, are scattered in the of pe- 
ne bec in manuscript; while the un- 
pr pa emands on his pen, with his arduous 
edi maps ravens gi.k accom ee 
many fruitful desigus, whose inception 
hinted in various ways. To his intellectual 
he unites a brave, generous nature, a 


indly, and strong heart, a genial, impulsive, 
yet faithful and determined di ition, warm 
affection and friendship, a spirit to do and to 
endure, and a soul as much elevated above 


the petty envies and jealousies which too of- 
ten deform the genus irritabile, as it is in 
large sympathy with the beautiful, the true, 
the just—with humanity and with nature. 
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THE PALACES OF TRADE. 
be were well if not only William B. Astor, 
Stephen Whitney, the heirs of Peter Stuy- 
vesant (of blessed.memory), and others who 
own real estate in this city, and likewise all 


common councilmen, and others in | 


ma; 

aathortey: were endued witli more taste, with 
a higher regard to the: general interest, and 
a juster.sense-of the matters that pertain ¢o 
a good administration, so that it might be said 


in after times that the beneficence of the | 


Creator (who in things natural has done more 
for ours than for any other city), had been 
seconded by the pious wisdom of the crea- 
tare, and 
spects. the metropolis of the world. Why 
not?..._If the very stones in the streets of 
London, Paris, and Vienna, were turned to 
pure. gold, they would not purchase for those 
cities advantages that should be compared 
with such as we already possessed by our 


beautiful island—a giant mosaic, set in emer- | 


ald, stadding the bosom of Nature. 
Whatever may be-said by our excellent 
neighbor, the minister of the dingy-looking 
red brick meeting-house round the corner, it 
is not less a work of piety to create any work 
of beauty—a beautiful house, or shop, or po- 
em, for example—than to teach a class in the 
Sunday school,—which doctrine may be in- 
cidentally fortified from Jonathan Edwards's 
Theory of True Virtue, and more Govehy 
from the best philosophies of later years. It 
is ordered thatthe dignity of human nature 
shall.in a great degree be dependent upon a 





b 
Manhétian pointed-to as in all re- | 


| sympathetic association with whav ws uamira- 
ble. It was Hazlitt, we believe,—certainly 
| it was some one who appreciatingly recog- 
| nized the highest earthly ministry,—-who said 
| it was impossible to entertain an angry feel- 
ing in the presence of a lovely woman’s por- 
trait,—which, done fitly, is the highest ac- 
complishment of art. Whatever is beautiful 
er sublime has the same purifying and enno- 
bling tendency. The beggars do shrewdly 
who sit in front of Stewart's. . The same per- 
son who would give a shilling there, would 
as likely as not steal a penny from the hat of 
the blind man round the corner, where these 
detestable red bricks so outrage every prin- 
ciple known to @ builder fit to handle the 
| trowel, There is nothing more offensive than 
this custom. of making of different materials 
the various fronts of the same editice. It may 
be allowable to construct the rear of a house, 
or a side that is to be built against speedily, 
of a cheaper. stone; but to: make the face 
| upon one street of marble, and the face 
around the corner of brick, as in the case of 
Stewart’s store, and the Society Library, is 
an outrage as ridiculous as it would be to 
make alternate gores of a woman’s skirt of 
Petersham and Brussels-lace, Bricks are 
very respectable; we say nothing in their 
| dispraise; but to any man of taste, an edifice 
is much more beautiful built entirely.of bricks 
than it is with but one of two exposed parts 
of marble ;' and let us say to the-afflnent mer- 
chant to whom New-York is indebted for the 
structure just mentioned, that until he paints 
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his bricks on Reade-street, so that they cor- 
respond as nearly as nay be with his fronts 
on Chambers-street and roadway, his store 
will indicate but a shabby gentility, an un- 
natural association of tow cloth and satin, 

iper and silver, poverty and riches, which 


should blash in the face of the most inferior, 


exhibition of consistency. 
tion of this contrast, the observer who 
goes down Broadway will contemplate with 
delight the classical air of this most imposing 
Palace of Trade that has yet been erected in 
the cities of the United States. How easil 
Broadway, for the money that its piles 
brick and stone will have cost in ten y 
might be made the most splendid street in 
Christendom, by a mere observance of the 
principles of taste and unity ! 

In a little hamlet of five or fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, great buildings are out of place. 
In a city like ours, every thing should . in 
keeping, and the predominant principle 
should be the gigantesqgue. If the lot-holders 
from Bowling Green to-the New Park would 
but consider the matter, with intelligent refe- 
rence not only to the glory of the city but to 
their own profit ; if each separate square were 
built as if it were one edifice (as, without 
any blending of property, it might be very 
easily), though these squares were all of plain 
brick, and no more costly than the well- 
known row of stores in William-street, what 
an imposing spectacle they would present! 
But if one block were like the Astor House, 
the next like Stewart’s (except only the Reade 
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street. front), the next a row of free-stone, 
the next one of brick. the next one of gra- 
nite,—here a Gothic, there a Byzantine, then 
a Corinthian, then, if you please, as plain a 
front as.that of the New-York Hotel—with 
here and there a church, library, ]yceum, or 
art , of astyle less suitable for shops 
or dwellings,—and there would be nothing 
in the world to compare with Broadway. 
But this running of democracy into the 
ground, this whim of every vulgar fellow 
who owns a front of twenty feet, that he 
must illustrate his independence by building 
on it in his own peculiar way, is baulking 
Providence, and for the fall cost of magnifi- 
cence confining us to tricksy meanness. Two 
or three years ago rose the chaste and simple 
front of 349 Broadway, in a row of decayed 
brick shops, which, it was hoped would give 
lace to an entire range in imitation of the 
nitial structure. But since then, the owner 
of a one of -adjoining lote—a Connecticut 
man probably—has caused to be put up two 
stores of a different style, not of half the 
value of continuations of the less expensive 
edifice which they join. If instead of this 
patchwork, now planted here for half a cen- 
tury, there had been an extension of uniform 
stores from corner to corner—though either 
Beck’s or the building we have mentioned 
had been the model—the single splendid edi- 
fice would have been a pride and boast of 
the city, and the separate stores would have 
been of much greater value than the best 
can be new. It is as revolting (and much 
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more vexatious, for its publicity) as the worst 
case of Saxon and Congo amalgamation. A 
magnificent pile has been erected in Wall- 
street on the corner west of the Exchange; 
but some poe. ignorant, it is to be hoped 
for his soul’s sake, of the true obligations of 
morality a) plicable in the case, has built, at 
the same + at the same cost, of the same 
height, and without any conceivable justify- 
ing reason, an utterly incongruous basket of 
ices, as if for the special purpose of vexing 
the eyes of men who have instincts of decency. 
The imposing edifice on the corner of 
Broadway and White-street, of which a view 
is presented on a preceding page, is one of 
the improvements of the city made during 
the last year. In the great carpet-house of 
Peterson & Humphrey are offered the pro- 
ductions Aig ae looms ‘ he bein : ce 
Honea an sion probably un 
’ in America an principal we 
& street, and it is almost always throng- 
ed with : i . 
Not far from the store of Peterson & Hum- 
phrey—at 859 Broadway—is the new. and 
beautifal building erected by the well-known 
confectioners, Thompson & Son. This was 





opened to the public but a few weeks ago, 
and it is the most splendid establishment of 
the kind in America. The several sales during 
the last three quarters of a century of the 
ground upon which it is built, illustrate the 
rapid increase of value in real estate in this 
city during that period. The lot formed a 
part of the De Peyster farm, and was called 
ure ground. On the death of Major De 
eyster, the farm was divided, and this lot, 
then thirty-two feet wide, was on the 18th of 
December, 1784, sold for £100 New-York 
currency; in 1789 it was sold for £150; in 
1805 for $1500; in 1820 for $4000; in 1825 
for $11,000; and in 1850 it was bought by Mr. 
Thompson for $60,000, and he has expended 
$50,000 in the erection of the bnilding with 
which it is now occupied, and which is twenty- 
eight feet wide, one hundred and ninety feet 
deep, and sixty-two feet high. It is built in a 
very rich style, of Paterson stone, similar tothat 
pig | in Trinity church. The architects were 
Field and Correja, and the decorations in 
fresco are by Rossini. Mr. Thompson, senior, 
has been a quarter of a century in the _busi- 
ness for which he has erected this new edifice, 
and in which he has accumulated his fortune. 
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In 1820 there were but one or two houses of 
the kind in New-York, and these were of 
limited capacity and in every way inferior to 
Taylor’s, Weller’s, or Thompson’s, of the pres- 
ent day. These are among the most luxurious 
and comfortable resorts for ladies and gentle- 
men who visit the city but for a part of a 
day, or who have not time or inclination to 
go to houses in distant parts of the town, to 
lunch or dine, or for those who come down 
Broadway to do shopping, and need a resting 
place, or enjoy an exchange for gossip. 

The next of the Palaces of Trade recently 
erected in the city, for which we have now 
room for any description, is the great silk 
house of the well-known merchants, Bowen 
& McNamee, constituting one of the most 
attractive features of the lower part of Broad- 
way. It is built of white marble, and the 
style of architecture is Elizabethan, and pe- 
culiarly elaborate and effective. The build- 
ing is thirty-seven and a half feet wide, one 
hundred and forty-seven deep, and four stories 
high; and each story consists of a single un- 
broken hall, lined with the richest English, 
German, French, Italian and Indian 
The architect was Mr. Joseph O. Wells, and 
his plans were used in all the minutest de- 
tails of ornament and furniture. It is regard- 
ed, we believe, as the greatest triumph of its 
kind of which onr commercial metropolis has 
to boast; indeed in magnificence of design, 
beauty of execution, an M robaped adaptation 

thi 


to Ad tgp is nothing superior to it, 
probably, among the buildings devoted to 
trade to all the world. 

It was said by Jefferson that the genius of 








Architecture would never make her abode.in 
; but the new edifices in New-York, 
of Omit pe dee ~_ 
8 1 may others toa nt con- 
fasion. And we are of opinion that the pro- 
gress of this country, in the last quarter of 
a century, has been less conspicuous in any 
thing else than in this noble art, little as it is 
now understwod, much as it is still di d- 
In some recent speculations on the.sub- 
ject, the Tribune observes : 

“'Phere is no American architecture, un- 
less the Lowell factories may be regarded as 
such. Our churches are small and imperfeet 
imitations of a miscellaneous Gothic, and. oar 
exchanges, colleges, lyceums, banks and eus- 
tom-houses affect the Greek, with as much 
propriety as our merchants, professors. and 
clerks would indue themselves with the 
Athenian costume. There is no hupe-of the 
churches and banks. They aro. nothing if 
not Gothic and Grecian. We-shall'not dis- 
cuss the probable character-of our architec- 
ture, It is clear that New-York will builds 
brick houses, and in blocks. But beauty coste. 


goods.|no more than ugliness, and althongh every 


man has the right to build a house ofthat 
appearance which best pleases himself, yet 
every citizen is boumd to have at; heart the 
beauty of the city. Hie cannot; escape it. 
His pride compels it; and therefore every 
man who builds a house ought to consult, to 
some extent, the general. effect of his baild- 
ing, and as he would not paint it, bine or- 
: he should no less consider its form than 
ts color. 
“ Cheapness and con~enienoe will, of comrse, 
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= | which break and 
== |ing, that we must 


palace front. The northern sideof the Boule- 


presented. 

“Tt is to these lines of gallery and balcon 

ten the mass of build- 
k for a hint of very 
feasible vement. If any city ‘reader 
wishes an illustration of this fact, let him 
observe how the iron verandah: upon the Col- 
lamore. House redeems the otherwise bald, 


cards des: Italiens is trul agyray os but for 
coe the contrary reason—the infinite va- 
riety.of line 


=. | dead weight of that building. Then let him 
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‘be the first principles in our building, beauty 
and picturesqueness will be secondary. The 
point is to combine these without much com- 
promising either. At present our cities are 
the nnhandsomest in the world. The street 
architecture is monotonous and heavy.’ The 
houses, compared with those of other capi- 
tals, are low, but they are not light. Paris 
and the Italian cities have always a festal 
air. Vienna is brilliant. Even grim old Rome 
seems waiting to be gay. You do not imme- 
diately see the reason of this. The houses 
are high, the streets narrow, shutting out the 
sky, and the swarms of passengers do not ex- 
plain the charm. But if you look narrowly 
you will see that the difference of effect pro- 
duced, arises, not so much from any essential 
architectural superiority; because the mass 
of building in any city is of about the same 
general character—but that it is due to the 
broken and various lines which every where 
meet the eye, relieving the heavy gravity of 
the smooth fronts which with us are entirely 
unrelieved. Sometimes, indeed, a street is 
built with regard to its architectural beauty, 
as the Rue de Rivoli, in Paris, of which the 
‘harmony is uniformity and not monotony. 
One side of this street is the garden of the 
‘Tuileries, and the other is like a prolonged 


cast his eye up Broadway to the long front 
of Niblo’s Hotel—unrelieved and blank—and 
consider the cheerful effect of a continuous 
gallery along each story, or separate balco- 
nies at every window, as on the beautiful 
Chiaja at Naples. On the other hand let 
him ask his Metropolitan pride bow it would 
like a street of such edifices as the City As- 
sembly Rooms on the site of Tattersalls? So, 
so, in dwelling-houses, the balcony which 
is now confined to the parlor floor might oc 
casionally be carried up through the other sto- 


| ries, and this, in narrow streets, with a pecu- 
:|liarly happy effect, as is seen in such streets 


of foreign cities, where the style, if elaborated 
in lattices and bay-windows, becomes roman- 
tic and poetic. 

‘Greater variety in the mouldings of doors 


= |and windows, and in the designs of porticoes, 


might easily be obtained, with an infinite 
gain of grace to the city. The Broadway 

heatre illustrates this, for it is certainly one 
of the most impressive buildings upon that 
street. The question, it must be remember- 
ed, is not one of art, so much as of pictur- 
esqueness and effect. The galleries and bal- 
conies, &c., are only a subterfuge. If an edi- 
fice is intrinsically beautiful and well-propor- 
tioned, it claims no such accessories, as Stew- 
art’s building, which, although a simple square 
mass, yet from the admirable proportion, 
rather than the material, is as stately and 
imposing as many a foreign palace. But 
where there is no regard—as is the usual case 
—to the dignity or propriety of form, there 
we must take advantage of an alleviation, 
and obtain lightness, gayety, and variety as 
we best can, 

“ There is, however, one point peculiar to 
American, or more properly to New-York 
building, which calls for the determined and 
constant censure of every man who valnes 
human life. We mean the flimsy style of 
bnilding arising from the frenzied haste with 
which we do every thing. This. has long 
been our reproach, Scarcely a year passes 
that we do not record some disaster of this 
kind, often involving a melancholy waste 
of life. ‘Js it strong ?* is a question con- 
stantly asked of a new building, and a ques- 
tion which, in any civilized community, it 
should be as unnecessary to ask, as whether 
the public wells are poisoned.’ 

“We know many who will not pass.ander 





buildings now going up or recently erected. 
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A friend walked down Broadway one morn- 
ing, while a building was in course of erection 
on the site of the present Waverly House, 
and returning in the afternoon found that it 
had all tumbled down. Our readers have 
not forgotten the frightful fall of a block in 
Twenty-first street last spring. One is curi- 
ous to know if nothing is ever to be-done— 
if the city means to take no security for the 
lives of the citizens in this matter. It would 
be very easy to prevent this flimsy building, 
and even were it very difficult it should be 
effectually done. This, too, is a matter in 
which every citizen is interested. 

“Stores and Warehouses have their own 
proprieties. Warehouses properly avoid even 
the appearance of lightness. They are de- 
voted to heavy storage. No life, save of bales 
and boxes,—and not of the contents of bales 
and boxes—is associated with them. Secu- 
rity is the first and only thing we demand of 
them, provided the structures are not pain- 
fully disproportioned. So with Prisons. In 
faot, in architecture, the ornament must de- 
pend upon the use, must be devel from 
the use. For the same reason that balconies 
become a dwelling-house they disfigure a 
warehouse. Stores again should partake, in 
their appearance, of the intrinsic character 
and associations of shops. When shep-keep- 
ing becomes royal, it should be royally hous- 
ed, as in Stewart’s building. 

“The theme unravels itself endlessly. It 
is one of those common interests of constant- 
ly recurring importance which it is always 


sense, go-ahead 





worth while to talk about. Beoulse there is 
no American architecture, there is no.0oca- 


sion for making our buildings mere of 
— and mortar, penetered here os Sal 


we are @ a 
our houses shou ores 


people, there is no 
id offend the eye; — 
that tae need that they should 
“ Lorenizo of Florence was the ee 
not because he was rich, but because he knéw 
the use of riches.” “ 
Despite all drawbacks, our er is growing. 
in splendor as well as in size; 
‘no previous season has i 
improvements in Broadway, up town, 
different parks, as the present. Sur- 
passing’ already any metropolis in the world 
in the number and magnificence of our hd- 
tels, we are to have in occupancy within a 
few weeks the splendid St. Nicholas and the 
i Metropolitan, besides half a dozen of 
inferior which will yet su 
the best in other cities; and new churches, 
and galleries, and public halls, are talked of, 
in number and capavity, as in beauty, suf- 
ficient for all the possible contingencies of a 
great capital,increasing in wealth, and power, 
and beauty, with such unexampled rapidity. 
The power and magnificence of New-York 
have heen built up by her merchants, whose 
private enterprise, public spirit, and intelli- 
gence and taste, are especially conspicuous in 
the new edifices devoted to trade, of whi 
we have given descriptions, ' 
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HERMAN HOOKER, .D.D. 


AN HOOKER is one of the most 
able and peculiar writers in religion and 
religious philosophy now living in America. 
Indeed, we are inclined to doubt whether the 
Episcopal Church in the United States em- 
braces another author whose name will be as 
long or as respectfully remembered in the 
Obristian world, If he is not mentioned in 
“every day’s 5. rid it is because he adds 
to genius an unobtrusive modesty, as rare as 
are the admirable qualities with which in his 
case it is associated. 

Dr. Hooker is a native of Poultney, Rut- 
land county, Vermont. He was graduated at 
Middlebury College in 1825, and soon after 
entered upon the study of divinity at the Pres- 
byterian Theological Beminary n Princeton. 

@ subsequently took orders in the Episcopal 
Church, and acquired considerable reputation 
as a preacher; but at the end of a few years 
ill health compelled him to abandon the pul- 
pit, and he has since resided in Philadelphia. 

@ distinction of Doctor in Divinity was 
conferred upon him three or four years ago 
by Union Oollege. 

Dr. Hooker published in 1885 Zhe Portion 

the Soul, or Thoughts on ite Attributes and 

endencies as Indications of 
the same year P. 


the Faith and Character of Men ; in 
1846, The Uses of Adversity and the Provi- 





sions of Consolation ; in 1848, The Christian 
Life a Fight of Faith; and soon after, 
Thoughts and Maxims, a book worthy of 
Rochefoucauld for point, of Herbert for piety, 
and Bacon for wisdom. 

Upon meeting with qualities like Dr. Hook- 
er’s in one not known among the popular au- 
thors of the country, we are prompted to say 
with Wordsworth, “Strongest minds are often 
those of whom the world hears least,” or in 
the bolder words of Henry Taylor, “The 
world knows nothing of its greatest men.” It 
is surprising that a voice like his should have 
awakened no echoes. He deserves a place 
among the first religious writers of the age: 
for he has been faithful to the great mission 
laid upon the priesthood, which is, not to la- 
bor upon “forms, modes, shows,” of devo- 
tion, nor to dispute of systems, schools, and 
theories of faith, but to be witnesses of a 
law above the world, and prophets of a con- 
solation that is not of mortality. When we 
take up one of his books, we could imagine 
that we had fallen upon one of those great 
masters in divinity, who in the seventeenth 
century illustrated the field of moral relations 
and affections with a power and splendor pe- 
culiar to that age. These great writers pos- 
sessed an apprehension of spiritual subjects, 
sensitive, yet profoundly rational; a vision 
on which the rays of a higher consciousness 
streamed in lustre so transcending that the 
light of earth seemed like a shadow thrown 
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across its course; which differed from insp’ 
ration in degree rather than in kind.” 

resemblance of Dr. Hooker to these great 
thors is obviously not an affectation. It 


not confined to style, but reaches to the con- 
stitution and tone of the mind. His A ace: 


thought- 
the 


tions indicate the same temper of 
fulness upon man’s estate and 
same union of a personal s 


‘denny 


jects as realities, clear, present and 
the same quick feeling, toned into 


izance of the substances of religion, which 
dase not deduce its great moral traths as con- 


sequences of an assumed theory, but seizes 


them as primary elements that verify them- 
selves and draw the theories after them by a 
natural connection. Fretted and w 
with metaphysical theologies; vexed by the 
self-illustration, the want of candor, the fierce- 
ness, the ungenial and unsatisfying hollownees 
of popular religionism, we tarn with a grate- 
fal relief to this soothing and impressive sys- 
tem which speculates not, wrangles .ot, re- 
viles not, but, while it every where testifies 
of the degradation we are under, touches our 
spirits to power and purity by the constant 
exhortation of “ sursem corda!” 

The style of Dr. Hooker abounds in spon- 
taneous interest and unexpected graces. It 
seems to result immediately from his charac- 
ter, and to be an inseparable part of it. It 
is free from all the commonplaces of fine writ- 
ing; has nothing of the formal contrivance 
of the rhetorician, the balanced period, the 
pointed turn, the recurring cadence. Yet the 
charms of a genuine simplicity, of a direct- 
ness almost quaint, of primitive gravity, and 
calm, native good sense, renders it singular] 
agreeable to a cultivated taste. Undoubted- 
ly there is in spiritual sensibility something 
akin to genius, and like it tending to utter- 
ance in language significant and beautiful. 
We ineet at times in Dr. Hooker’s writings 
with phrases of the rarest felicity and of great 
delicacy and expressiveness; in which we 
know not whether most to admire the vigor 
which has conceived so striking a thought, or 
the refinement of art which has fixed it in 
words so beautifully exact. 





SUNSET. 
WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
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EE with what the en sun down 
Behind yon ployie tsemitehnt--ter Sed wide 
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streams; the steep hill-side 
the distant town 





ympathy with a} 
judicial superiority, which suffers in all the 
human weaknesses which it detects and con- 
demns; the same earnest sense of ~— a 
©; 
va rap 


pervading, essential wisdom ; and that direct 
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make Gk Misi ote aoe 1 am ede 
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the states, 


the civilized parts of ; 
interesting. 


think, on any of 
would pr be neither novel 
probed ' 


& 
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fri on one side of the Atlantic, at the expense 
of a breach of good faith to their friends on the 
other. Every one has his prejudices: I freely 
confess I have mine. I like London better than 
New-York, but it does not, therefore, follow that 
I dislike New-York, or Americans either. I have 
a t respect for almost every thing American 
gah, not mean to say that hae ae affection 
for a thorough bred Yankee, in our acceptation 
of the term; far from it, I think him the most 
offensive of all bipeds in the known world. 
Yankee snobs too I hate—such as infest Broad- 
way, for instance, genuine specimens of the genus, 
according to the highest authorition The worst 
of New-York is its superabundance of snobbism. 
The snob here is a snob “ sui is,” quite be- 
yond the capacities of the old world. is 
no mistaking him. He is cut out after the most 
approved pattern. If he differs from the original, 
who or whatever that might have been, it must 
be in a surpassing excellence of snobbism which 


does credit to the progressive ein ae 
ight 
t without remorse i 


Tuft-hunting is a he pursues with 
to himself, ri | for his 
victim. It is necessary for the obj his per- 
secutions to be constantly on the alert. He is 
frequently seen prowling about in white kid 
gloves, patent leather boots, and Parisian hat, 

henever this is the case, he must be considered 
poy afr and bloody-minded, for in all probabi- 
lity he is meditating a call. Often he has been 
known to run his prey to ground in the Opera or 


other public and there te worry them 
within than an inch of their temper. 
Offensive as he is, generally s , he some- 


times acts on the defensive ; for, not very well 
convinced of his own infallibility, he is particu- 
larly susceptible of affronts, to which his assumed 


uence not 





. of the corps de ballet ; the entré to 
all the tres. private gambling-houses, dc., de, 








But beware of such seductions.” 
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ate 
© A MORNING at Ld Morgue is hardly as 


“LX agreeable as a day at the Louvre, yet it 
is not without 4 certain fascination. but 
-#the influence once fasten on you, and it will 
stbe very hard-to shake it off. At one gion 
i confess it was to me almost irresistible, and 
“shudder sometimes when Pega Say 
spanctually every morning at the same hour I 
took my —_ — one — met ae 

urpose of inspecting the 

«bodies of » the eaielaes (I rarely turned to 
wlook at them), bat to regard the counte- 
emances of the anxious ones who came to re- 
#alize the worst, or to take hope till the mor- 
@row. Literally there are no spectators in that 
Mlismal éolitude—if we except an occasional 

visit from the foreign sight-hunter, who comes 
in charge of a valet, and passes in and out 
and away to the “next place.” In London or in 

» New-York, an establishment so public would 


~be th with persons eager to gratify a pru- 
teat ony Re soin Paris. The French 
ng erry ity sorefined—it may be called 


& speci delicacy—that they cannot enjo 
is oradeain aotananedie endure it : and if 
ne ae ces ney Sie ident Contos, he 
will recollect that while his guide pointed out 
the entrance, he himself declined going into 
‘the apartment. 
» Iknow not how it but, as I have 
remarked, the habit of ing this spot e 
fastened on me. “ever shall 


very pale face, and having the appearance of 
one struggling with some, wearing sorrow. 
who for two weeks in succession came in 
daily, and. walking painfully up to the parti- 
tion, looked intently through the lattice work, 
and turned and went away. I never before 
felt so strong an impulse to .ccost a person, 
without yielding to it. Indeed I had resolved 
to speak to her on the morning of the fifteenth 
day, but she did not come and I never saw 
heragain. Who was she? did her fears prove 
groundless? what became of her? An old 
tan I remember to have seen—a very old 
man, feeble and decrepit, who came once 
only, looked at the dead, shook his head de- 
spairingly, and tottered away: I know not if 
he discovered the object of his search. Young 
girls who had quarrelled with their lovers, 
and lovers who in moments of jealousy had 
been cruel to their sweethearts, would look 
anxiously in, and generally with relieved spirits 
pass out, almost smilingly, resolving no donbi 
to make all up before night should again tempt 
to suicide. Another incident I cannot omit. 
although it is impossible to recall it without a 
dreadful pang. One morning a pretty fair- 
haired child, not mure than four years old, 
came ronning in, and clasping the wooden bar 
with one hand, pointed avith her little finger 
through the opening, and with a tone of in- 
nocent curiosity said, ‘“There’s mamma!” The 
same moment two or three rushed in, and 
seizing the unconscious orphan, carried her 
hastily away. She had wandered after some 
of the family, and heard enough as they came 


. | from the fatal place to lead her to suppose 


her lost mamma was there, and so she ran tu 





see. What could be the circumstances 80 un- 























tomard, that oven the child conld not bind 
Dh len cheptor suichi bs wxictes of thn oe 
[no design, when Toga of allading to 
them aad only remark here that, leay- 
J time after for the south of 


some | 
I got rid of this nightmare impulse, 
Toray pen: Py ae gant 





ever | entered La Morgue...» 0 + . 
It was in the. spring when I came back. 
fp rg was deep and green, and in the 
Plants, which was near my quar- 

the various flowers and shrubs and 
ere with oe, and 
its ave- 


“a ill not tell you, till we are on the| ing 


t 
tis wil ¢ \ but ho ie rendenrant se 
anagreeable one.” Just then, I know not why, 
I thought of Za Morgue, and shuddered. 

“The most agreeable in ail Paris.” 

This conversation took place in the Hospi- 
tal de Notre Dame de Pitie, just as we were 
spabing our morning occupation of following 
the celebrated Louis through the fever wards. 
Partridge was my room-mate, and generally a 
fellow traveller, but I had left him behind in 
my late tour, to devote himself more entirely 
to his medical pursuits, while I, to my shame 
be it spoken, began to tire of the lectures of 
Broussais, and the teachings of Majendie; 
and, even now that I had returned, was tempt- 
ed every day to slip across to the Rue Vi- 
vienne, where were staying some fascinating 
strangers, whose acquaintance I had made en 
route, and who had begun to engross me too 
much for any steady progress in my studies ; 
at least so thought Partridge, who shook his 
head and said it would not do for a student 
to cross the Seine—he ought to stay in his 
own guartier ; that I had had too much re- 
creation as it was—I should forget the little 
Lknew, and as for the Rue Vivienne, and the 
Boulevard des Italiens, the Rue de la Paiz, &., 
I must break off all such associations or be 
read out of the community. I was glad, there- 
fore, to appease my friend by consenting to 
go with him—I knew not where—and see an 
apparition. 

Accordingly a few minutes before six, we 
started together on the strange adventure. 
We down the street which leads to the 
Jardin des Plants, and entering through the 
main avenue, walked nearly its entire length, 
when my companion turned into a narrow 
path, almost concealed by the foliage, which 

ught us into a small open space. Here he 

motioned me to stop, and pointing to a rustic 

bench we both sat down. At the same mo- 

ment, the chimes from a neighboring chapel 

pealed the hour of six, and while I was still 
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trees | t 





qpeseranye arance near us, But now I 
yield to the influence of the scene. 
was declining, and cast a mellow and sadden- 


the maiden, I felt impressed with awe, which 
was heightened by the solemn manner of my 
friend, who f ny ears mort the om 
as myself. .At len whi to hi 

“ For Heaven’s sake tell me what does all this 
mean?” A low “ Hush,” with an expressive 
gesture to enforce quiet, was the only re- 
sponse. I made no further attempt to inter- 
rupt the silence, but sat spell-bound, always 
looking at the figure, until I was positively 
afraid to take my.eyes from it. Again the 
chimes began their peal for the completion 
of the last quarter. It was seven o'clock. 
The moment they ceased, the girl rose from 
her seat, glanced. slowly, sadly, earnestl 
around, pressed her hand across her eyes, 
proceeded in the path toward us. We both 
stood up as she came near; my friend lifted. 
his hat from his head in the most res 
manner as the maiden passed, while she in 
retarn gazed vacantly on him, and walking 
slowly by, disappeared in the direction oppo- 
site that from which she came. We did not 
remain, but proceeded with a quickened pace 
to our lodgings. Arrived, there, I asked. for 
an explanation of what we had witnessed: 

“Do you remember,” said Partridge, ‘ Al- 
fred Dervilly ?” 

“Perfectly well. He was your room-mate 
after I left you last summer, and twenty times 
I have been on the point of inquiring for him, 
but something at each moment prevented. 
Where is he?’ 

“ Dead.” 

“Dead! How, when?” 

“ Killed by the apparition yonder.” 

“Nonsense! Do not talk any more in rid- 
Fal Out ees what you have to say Lo 

iy an @ apparition, as you t, 
and this ahernoon' adventare . ‘ re 

“ Bien, let us light the candles, fasten 
doors, close the windows, and take a fresh 
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my companion 
pe ee: 
tsed to joke him about a fair unknown, who 
was so much of his time.” - 
“Thad ‘now recall the cir- 
camstance ; I remember, I was walking with 
him near the ‘Garden, 


wholly c seemed asif he had bound 


engrossing a feeling. At last he con 

tome, He said 4 had met, a few months 
before, at the house of a former friend of his 
family, who had been of considerable conse- 
quence under the —— reign, but was 


uaintance to be possessed with 
a Revainnes a character, a modesty, an irre- 
sistible charm of manner, which took him 
captive. Dervilly became sae en enam- 
ored with Emilie de Ooigny. This he discov- 
ered to be her name, but cn inquiring of the 
persons at whose house he first met her, he 
could get no satisfactory information ; indeed 
@ very singular reserve, as poor Dervilly 
thought, was maintained whenever her name 
Was mentioned, so that he could not, in fact, 
the slightest particulars about her. 

is did not meyors him from confessing his 
ion, for the girl came frequently to this 
ouse, and their acquaintance ripened very 
fast. Emilie de Coigny felt for the first time 
that her heart was occupied, and all that rest- 
lessness of spirit caused by the unconscious 
longing of the affections laid «t rest, and Al- 
fred Dervilly became the sole object of her 
thoughts and of her hopes, if hopes she had. 
All this, I repeat, Emilie de Coigny felt; but, 
singular to say, she hesitated to confess what 
was in her heart, even when her lover pas- 
sionately entreated ; it seemed as if something 
stood between her and happiness, to which 
she feared: to allude. It is not easy to de- 
ceive the heart, and Dervilly knew, despite 
the apparent calmness of Emilie, déspite her 
sometimes cold demeanor, that he was loved 
in retarn. But one thing troubled and per- 


: | acters,” continued — 





emia viene Rite Had te At vege 
and apprehensions, and checked the ec- 
static feelings which were ready to overflow , 
his heart. he Se pon ae tay ame aa 
tiful girl; she no one for her friend, 
she of no acquaintances, she never al- 
h to parents, or to brother or sister, or 


| 


he could not account, and which for mo- 
ments subdued even the force of his passion. 
It to him then, as if he were under 
a spell; but presently, when a gentle smile 
illumined her face, her eyes woald be turn- 
ed on him so lovingly, and her look express, 
as plainly as look could, that all her trast 
was in him and in him only. Dervilly would 
forget every thing in the raptures of such 
moments; indeed in his ecstasy he would be 
driven almost to madness; for of all char- 
“hers was the 
one to set a youth of nt temperament 
absolutely crazy. So matters advanced, or 
rather I should say, so time advanced, while 
affairs did not. It was at this period,” said 
ay friend, ‘that Dervilly gave me his con- 

ence. Our intimacy had gradually increas- 
ed from the hour of your leaving us, and at 
length he unbosomed himself completely. 
My first impression, after hearing his story, 
was that the pretty mademoiselle was no more 
nor less than an arrant flirt ; that her charms 
were magnified to a lover’s vision, and that 
the mystery which attended her would turn 
out to be no mystery at all—so I treated the 
case lightly, laughed at his description, called 
Mademoiselle Emilie a coquette, and added, 
a little seriously, that it was a shame for her 
to trifle with so warm-hearted a fellow. You 
know how grating are the disparaging re- 
marks of a friend about one in whom we 
confess to ourselves a deeper interest than 
we care to acknowledge. What I had said 
was kindly intended, but it touched Der- 
villy to the quick. ‘T did not think you ca- 
pable,” he exclaimed, ‘of thus making light 
of my confidence—I find I was deceived— 
you are at Ig to make as much sport of 
me as you will. I have learned a lesson which 
I shall take care to remember.’ ‘You must 
not speak so,’ I said, ‘I really was not serious. 
I take back every word. I would not wound 
you for the world—forgive me.’ Then we 
shook hands, and Dervilly assured me I had 
misjudged his Emilie; he would ask her per- 
mission to introduce me, and I should see for 
myself.. The permission was never accorded, 
although Dervilly urged to Mademoiselle de 
Coigny, that I was his best and almost his 
only friend. She was unyielding; she would 
not see me. Meanwhile his passion increased 
with every impediment—yet he gained no 
assurance of its being returned, save what his 
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heaft ‘whispered to him. In the Jardin des 
théy were accustomed to meet daily, 
when the weather was ous—so 
ver—and spend an 
could not meet in 
to the house where 
acquainted. On one occa- 
Dervilly, unable to bear suspense any 
yer, seized 
his existence, 


all to Emilie de Ooigny ; he swore his fate was 


' The violence of Dervilly alarmed her; 
she drew her hand from his, and looking him 
steadily in the face, inquired : 

«What has prompted Monsieur to this 
sudden show of feeling?’ 

“*Do you ask what?’ exclaimed Dervilly ; 
‘itis you. Are you not answered? How 
éan' I resist what is inevitable? how curb 
myself when ali hold is lost? Are you then 
so cruel? Dieu merci! be not so deadly 
calm—it means the worst for me—be angry, 
vexed, any thing, but look not on me with 
that glazed look—it maddens me.’ 

“¢ Monsieur Dervilly,’ said Emilie, without 
change of tone or manner, ‘ what you have 
said, if it means any thing, means every 
thing; it means all a maiden longs to hear 
from lips that are beloved. To respond, I 
must be assured how far your judgment will 
confirm what now seems to be a mere. pas- 
sionate ebullition. Excuse me,’ she contin- 
ted, as Dervilly made an impatient gesture; 
‘I have heard and read of similar protesta- 
tions which had little true significance.’ 

“*T accept any conditions,’ interrupted the 

ing man, ‘and will bless you from the 
depths of my soul for naming any, even 
the hardest; yes, the hardest—I care not 


what, so that po are from you.’ The 
girl regarded Dervilly as if she would search 
is very nature. ‘You are silent—speak; I 


¢an no longer contain myself,’ exclaimed 
he, wildly. 

** Monsieur,’ once more observed Made- 
moiselle de Coigny, ‘ you know not to whom 
you address yourself; should I tell you, you 
would retract all those strong words, and 
hasten to escape in the least humiliating way 
possible.’ 

“*Never. Heaven is my witness, never! I 
care not who you are; I will never seek to 
know ; gee De. choose, you shall inform 
me. You need never tell me. I say, I care 
not, so that you are mine.’ 

** And you will be mine for ever?’ said the 
girl, slowly. 

ate ever.’ -- aehwtilies d 

am yours—yours,’ and Emilie de Coigny 
sunk into the arms of her lover. 

“Tn one instant the fortunes of Dervilly 
were changed—from despair he was raised 
to a condition of delicious iy. His raptures 
Were so unnatural, that I cautioned him 





against such violent ind ofthem. But 
he was too excited to listen to me. Indeed; 


much | I feared he would lose his reason. It seem: 


as if more than ordinary passion had posses- 
sion of him, and that it was inspired by some- 
thing unearthly ; and, without ever having 
seen the girl, I began to attribute to her a 

influence. Besides, Dervilly con- 
fessed he knew as little of his affianced as be“ 
fore, and that occasionally the same icy look 
would be turned on him, as it were quite in- 
advertently, and hold him spell-bound with 
horror, while it still served to increase his 


beyond all bounds. Then, her en- 
dearly yet | her trathfal ney confiding 
love, her absolute reliance, her entire de- 


pen on Dervilly, made him so frantic 
with happiness, that he lost all capacity to 
reaso! 


n. 

“The summer passed away, but 
had learned nothing more of the history of 
his betrothed ; she still avoided the su 
and, when he alluded to it, she would beg 
him to desist, and hide her face in his bosom 

weep. 

“Strange thoughts at last found their way 
into his brain, fearfol surmises began to dis- 
turb his and, when absent from Emilie, 
he would resolve at their next interview, to 
insist on knowing all. But when the time 
came, and he met, turned on him, the open 
and innocent look of the maiden’s clear eyes, 
which expressed so earnestly how entirely 
her soul rested on his, all courage failed him, 
and he could not go on..... 


“ One evening,” continued Partridge, after 
& pause, and with the tone of a person ap- 
proaching an unpleasant subject, “ One even- 
ing, after dinner—I think it was the first 
week in September—when the day had been 
excessively sultry, I strolled into the large gar- 
den, which you recollect belonged to our old 
lodgings in the Rue d Pnfer, and after a while 
sat down in the summer-house. Presently 
little Sophie Lecomte came running out to 
me, and I remained amusing myself with the 
child’s prattle till it was dark. The moon 
shone brightly, and I did not perceive how 
late it was, until reminded of the hour by 
finding that Sophie was fast asleep in my 
lap. LI rose and carried her into the house, 
and went quietly to my room. I seated my- 
self near the window without lighting t 
candles, feeling that the glare would not just 
then harmonize with my feelings. The truth 
is, I was thinking of you, and of that roman- 
tic passage across the rr garam and of the 
fair stranger, and so forth. Isat by the win- 
dow, the moonlight streaming across the 
room, over the top of the old chapel, the 
windows and doors open, and every thing 
still except the monotonous chirping of & 
single cricket, louder than that of an 
French cricket I ever heard before, an 
which sung the very same song I used to 
hear when a boy from under the large kitch- 
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;.it grew more 
my head, and at that in- 
into the room. ‘I 
it,’ he exclaimed, wildly ; 
sent from hell! I have 
body and soul !—I am lost—lost. 
I knew it—I knew it.’ Shocked and 
as I was by such an extraordinary 
scene, I did not forget that Dervilly was of 
&@ most nervous and excitable temperament. 
I rose, took hold of him kindly, and asked 
him what had sty pone As I placed my 
his head, 1 perceived that the veins 
distended, and that the carotid and tem- 
es sala cae were throbbing violently. I 
to strike a light, while he continued 
to repeat nearly the words I have just men- 
tioned, in a wild and incoherent manner. I 
conld now see his countenance, and it seemed 
as if the destroyer had been ravaging it. His 
cap was gone. His hair, which was usually 
so neatly arranged, was tossed over his face 
in twisted locks; his eyes were fixed, and 
bloodshot, and sparkling. 

Se friend, you are ill—you are ex- 
cited—let me bring you to your bed’ (we 
ome the large room in common, with a 

bed-room for each, leading from it); 
with this I took his arm, and gently urged 
him to his apartment. 

‘** Not there, not there!’ he cried vehement- 
ly; “ Have I not lain there, night after night, 

king of her ?—have I not dreamed there 
happy and seen dear delightful vi- 
sions? Not there—never—never again!’ 

“*You shall not,’ I said, endeavoring to 
humor him; ‘you shall lie in my bed, and 
will watch by you till you are better.’ 

“The me: man burst into tears. This 
action evidently relieved him, and made him 
more rational, for he took my arm and I as- 
sisted him to bed, and tried to soothe him; 
but he soon relapsed into an excited fever. 
Shortly after, he called me to him, and 
throwing his arms closely around me, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Partridge, we were born in the 
same land; I implore you, by that one com- 
mon tie, not to leave me an instant; I am a 
doomed wretch ; but save me, save me from 
the fiend, as long as it is possible.’ 

“T now became very much alarmed. My 
first impulse was to administer an opiate; 
but the case seemed so critical that I deter- 
mined to send at once for Louis, whose sym- 


EETtee 
ee 








pathy for the students, you know, is uni- 
ete I called to y Stabb, who occn- 
d the next room, he set off imme- 
tely. After a few minutes Dervilly dozed 
Siiis; snd then he-sterted up, and gaeedl 
around, as if attempting to discern some ob- 


**Do you wish for any thing?’ Isaid. Hoe 
poy a — of io gets te continued 
to ce piercingly in every direction. 

“** What do you see?’ I asked, 

“* Ta Morgue!’ he exclaimed, with a shud- 
der, sons into the other room—‘ La 


Me 

% He continued to gaze madly in the same 
way, still holding his arm outstretched, while 
his whole frame seemed convulsed with ter- 


‘ror; but I could gain no clue to the catastro- 
phe which had fallen so terribly on the ill- 
fated sufferer. 


“Tt seemed to me an age—it really was but 
an hour—before Stabb returned. He was 
accompanied by Louis. It wasthe great Louis 
whose skill as a physician, and especially in 
the treatment of fevers, is world renowned. 
I had ‘followed’ him during the whole of 
your absence; had become, as 3 matter of 
course, one of his warmest admirers ; and was 
fortunate enough to secure his friendship. He 
also knew Dervilly. Hearing them enter, I 
stepped into the principal room, to meet him. 
‘ Mon Dieu! Monsieur Partridge, quel est le 
mal ?' said Louis, with great feeling. ‘ Mon- 
sieur Dervilly was at the hospital in the 
morning, and I met him as late as six o’clock 
this afternoon, passing into the Jardin des 
Plants.’ 

“ ¢ God only knows,’ I replied. ‘ Somethin 
horrible has suddenly befallen him.’ And 
gave an account of what had occurred since 
Dervilly came to his rooms. Louis was silent 
for a moment, and then began to question me 
very minutely about him, while Stabb went 
in to keep watch over the poor fellow.— 
Among other things, I mentioned his love 
affair ; and believing it to be my duty to do 
so, I told Louis, briefly, all Dervilly had con- 
fided to me. He listened with great attention, 
and after I had concluded, we d into the 


I | little chamber where Dervilly lay. He started 


up with violence as we came in, as if a severe 
paroxysm were about to follow. He stared 
wildly on seeing Louis, and seizing his hand, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Ah, mon Professeur, you are 
& very great man, and you are very kind to 
come to me, but your knowledge avails no- 
thing here,’ touching his forehead. Suddenly 
he extended his finger, and cried again, ‘ Za 
Morgue—La Morgue.’ 

‘** What see you in La Morgue?’ said Louis, 
tenderly. 

“‘See? Her, her!’ screamed Dervilly. 

“¢ Who, mon enfant?’ said the Professor, 


very gently. 
“« Who, but the fiend—the fiend! She has 
my soul—lost, lost for ever.’ 


** You should not speak so harshly of Ma- 
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demoiselle de Coigny,’ continued Louis, in a 


tone. 
RT Picalanes net thetneme: aibeltia 
@ wile of Satan ; it, and I will tear you 
om ! cried the maniac. ae eel 
“* Bat, mon pauere enfant, w oes 
at La ¢ 


“* She? the fiend—the fiend—sits perched 
on the top of the wooden rail all night, watch- 
ing—watching—and when some of the corps- 
es show signs of life, sails down, and sits 
upon, and strangles them. Keep me away 
from there. Ah, mon Professeur, do not let 
me go there, to lie on the 
her bending over m 


sym ch, mon Professeur; s 
Sacked, ales ce pas? Act promptly = 
tee Dad cepuees sometimes. Let a 
t liquee sangsues—| 
ha! that’s what we call bleeding, both pa the | 
and local, ha, ha, ha! then come on with yoar 
cold applications: ice, ice, a mountain of ice 
piled round about the head! follow up with 
cathartics, refrigerant disphoretics, after de- 
pleting blister !—say you not so ?—blisters to 
the nape of the neck—blisters behind the 
ears—shave the scalp—lI forgot that—shave 
the ae I had not thought of it,— 
and the hair. Mon Professeur, | know you 
will think me very foolish, but—save the hair 
—I shan’t have another growth—save the 
hair. Where was I ?—ah, the blisters—that 
will pretty nearly do for me—keep ever 
thing quiet, very nce Dermal a while, digitalis 
and nitre—digitalis and nitre, mon Professeur 
—have I not said my lesson well ?’ 
“Louis stood perfectly still, regarding the 
fellow with a mournful interest. As 
villy paused, he took off his spectacles, 
oe his eyes. ‘Ah, Monsieur Louis, 
you talk very eloquently about medical sci- 
ence, but I baffle you; I am sure of it. all 
the class together— Ah, Notre Dame de 
Pitie—call the class together; voila la elin- 
igue. Thus being thus, it must necessarily 
be thus. That’s a wise saying, mon Profes- 
seur. Call the class together ; propound why 
of necessity you can do nothing? because of 
& necessity nothing can be done. Oall the 
class together; be active—vigorously anti- 
ic; time is precious—the patient in 
r. Purgatives—I doubt as to p 
tives. What think you? And Dervilly 
 soecar and cast .on Louis a look so naturally 
uiring, that the latter replied, as it were, 
involuntarily, ‘Moi aussi je doute. And 


and 


it was so; with all his genius, all his know- 
ledge, all his experience, and all his skill, the 
great practitioner stood, while minute after 
minute was lost, apparently hesitating what to 








do. At last he called me into the other 
room. et heer meron eg 9 


trap, | de Coigny ?” he ing 


“*T have no means of knowing where to seek 
her,’ I replied. At the same time I remem- 
bered she was in the habit of visiting ‘the 
house in which Dervilly first met her, and 

knew the street and number. 

“ ‘Let her be sent for instantly,’ said Louis. 
‘Do not go yourself; you may be of service 
here.’ Accord I gave Stabb the direc- 
re Made- 


in this, 

the fact of Dervilly’s alarming illness, and 
beg that Mademoiselle might be immediately 
summoned. 

“ We returned to the sick room, and Louis, 
seating himself in a chair, remained lost in 
thought for nearly a quarter of an hour, while 
I did what I could to pacify the sufferer. I 
could not help wondering that a man, so 
prompt and so efficient, should lose a moment 
when the least delay was to be avoided; 
and as I was reflecting on this, Lonis rose so 
suddenly from his seat that I was startled. 
‘There is but one course, and the boy has 
very accurately defined it. Let his head be 
shaved, and pillowed in ice; bleed him at 
once—if he faints, all the better.’ ‘No dan- 
ger of that,’ shouted Dervilly. ‘No synco- 
pe with me but the last syncope—no syncope 
—ha, ha, ha! double the ounces—you are 
timid—no syncope, I say—’ He continued 
the whole time raving, much in the manner 
Ihave described. The room was kept quite 
dark, and no one was permitted to come in. 
Louis did not leave the bedside the entire 
night. Dervilly never slept for an ‘instant. 
On one occasion he threw himself close on 
one side, and screamed, “Take her away— 
take her away!’ 

“ *What is it 7’ I asked. 

“*Do you not see her?’ he shrieked, ‘ sitting 
on the bed, looking into my eyes; take her 
away, take her away!’ 

“T need not detail to you,” continued Par- 
tridge, “the whole of these fearful scenes. 
Late in the evening Stabb returned ; he had 
found the house ; and although he could not 
obtain Mademoiselle de Ooigny’s address, he 
was promised that his message should be 
communicated early in the morning. 

; PN so too late,’ said Louis, mourn- 
ally. 

“ What a long night it was. The morning 
dawned at last, ‘but it brought no change to 

r Dervilly. I had sent for his nearest re- 
tive, who lived over on the Pois- 
sonniére, and was awaiting his arrival with 
considerable anxiety. It was not later than 
nine. Stabb, the good fellow, had relieved 
me from my watch, and I was in the sitting- 
room, in my large arm-chair, still ‘anxious 
_ wey when there — a 

oor ; it opened—and e Ooign 

stood before me. ‘Ab, how beantiful she was, 
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mie, 
“I , ing. ah once; 


sud- 
her, 






ang men to perdition, I though 
dale of the German student, who, on retiring 
Bee ee Dries, bevel her head roll from her 
body (she . been. tined that morn- 
ing), 1 i to the foul fiend, 
In spite of me, I looked on the pale stricker 
pamnarl 4 ~ ms: in one wu pet aneiuc 

in w © adversary, an ng @ 
from the Prince of the Power of 
the Air. . I had littie time for thought on the 
subject, for Mademoiselle de Ooigny insisted 
on seeing Dervilly. I hesitated, but she was 
hat, and. light sbaw) and stepped toward 
a light shawl, and stepped tow 
the mt where her lover lay. She 
the threshold before he saw her. She 
called him by his name, ‘ Alfred.’ He 
his eyes fell on her, he uttered 
exclamations ; creme tically in the 
furthest. corner of the bed. ‘ Avaunt,’ he 
screamed; ‘ vampyre—devil—ow] of hell— 
come no nearer, (she still advanced, calling 
to him tenderly); I know that syren voice ; 
it. has.damned and double damned me.— 
Partridge! Stabb! take her away, or,’ he 
continued, in a fierce tone, ‘I will do second 
execution on her.’ 

“ Poor girl—it was too much—she swooned 
away...... 

“ You. may ses pt that it was a terrible 
scene,” continued Partridge. “I set to work 
immediately for her recovery, having first 
ll ES Be 

5 @ open r eyes at jut 
what a look of anguish was in them! ‘Is he 
better?’ she asked in a faint tone. I shook 
my head. . ‘ Tell me,’ she exclaimed, ‘will he 
die? ob, wil! he, must he die?’ 


_,“* He is very sick, Mademoiselle.’ 
fin have him, I have killed him,’ she 


“<Pardon me’, said I, ‘ Monsieur Dervilly is 


in great danger ; still if we knew the cause of 
this dreadful attack we might gain some ad- 


vali it,’ 
“¢ Ah, it is my. work,’ murmured the fair 
without heeding my obser- 





vation ; ‘I have done it, and if 
m murderer.’ 


- 
ha 
THE 


the pulse 


most 











mained jn the sitting-room, the 
tense anguish. Lurged 


vain, She 

sionally, through the day, 
Dervilly’s bedside, and in 
est, gentlest tone I ever heard, say, ‘ Alfred.’ 
The effect was always the same as at first— 
exciting the poor fellow to still deeper par- 


she would step to 
the softest, sweet- 


ox. more violent exclamations. On 
the fourth day he died; the symptoms be- 
coming more and more aggravating, until coma 
superyened to delirium. During the whole 
period of his sickness Mademoiselle de Coigny 
never left the house—scarcely the roon— 
Madame Lecomte on two or three occasions 
almost forcing the wretched girl away to her 
Own @ ents. When Dervilly sunk 
into that deep lethargic slumber, so much 
dreaded by the physician, because so fa- 
tal, she-came almost joyfully into his cham- 
ber, and threw her arms tenderly around 
p= He sleeps at last,’ she said, ‘ is it not 
os ‘ 


“T would have given the world for the 
freedom of tynon | into tears, so deeply was 
I affected by that hopeful, trustful question. 
What could I do, but shake my head mourn- 
fully end hasten out of the place...... He 


| died, and made no sign; not a word, not a 


look, not the slightest pressure of the hand, 
for the one he loved so tenderly, and who 
watched so anxiously for some slight token. 
Boat I —- to myself, as the God ini of 

a fate was im on me, ‘ 8 just, 
there is a toes two must meet 
again.’.... Emilie de Coigny left the room 
where her dead lover lay, only when he him- 
self was borne to his last resting-place. She 
followed him to the spot where he was buried 
in Pere la Chaise, and remained standing by it 
after aves sme else had come away. this 
position was found—standing over the 
grave—late at night by her friends—some 
members of the family I have mentioned— 
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‘ She lendid 
Haig Peeoe 


ace in the Jardin des Plants ; she patient- 
sits the hour, and retires sadly, as you saw 
er, When the weather is forbiddi she 
9¢8: to her friend’s house and waits the same 
od, never showing the least symptom of 
impatience, but, on the contrary. evincing the 
igns of a bruised but most gentle spirit.” . . , 
~~ Here Partridgé paused, as if at the end of 


his sory. 
“Ts that all?” said L 
, “ That is all,” he responded. 
~ “8narely not,” I continued ; “ you have said 
nothing about the s mystery which 


ret our poor friend, and which, as it seems 
me, is the main point in the story.” 


“True enough—it is singular I should have | th 


left it out, but it is explained in a word: These 
same friends of Mademoiselle de Coigny gave 
ts the piece ey appears at oe one 
Inclement ni as eit lorgue 
‘was Pokaratieg trots an official visit to the 
Ohief of Police,:toward his own quarters, 
which are adjoining and over the dead room 
—he stumbled over something which a flash 
of lightning at the instant showed to be the 
body of a man, He was quite dead, but, 
nestled down close by his side, with one of 
her little hands on his face, was a child, 
about two years of age. Jean Maurice 80 
although long inured to repulsive iy 2% 
not grown callous to misery. By birth he 
was considerably above his somewhat igno- 
minious office; he had narrowly escaped with 
his life when Louis XVI. was brought to the 
scaffold, for some indiscreet expressions that 
savored too much of royalty; but in the tu- 
mults which succeeded, he had, he scarcely 
knew how, through some influence with the 
chief of one of the departments, been ap- 
pointed to this repulsive duty. But as I have 
said, his heart was just as kind as ever, after 
oe Rae discharge of it; and Jean Mau- 
fice Sorel, instead of repining at his lot, bless- 
_ ed God a Ses he had the means of sup- 
 eaiert g a wife and children, while so many of 
old friends had literally starved to death, 
Such was the person who stumbled over the 
body of the dead man, and discovered the 
living child beside it. He called at once for 
assistance, and had the corpse conveyed te 
his house, while he carried the little girl in 
his arms. She was too young to give any in- 
formation about herself, but on searching the 
ae of the d several papers were 
und which disclosed enongh to satisfy Jean 
Maurice Sorel that in the wasted, attenuated 
form before him, he beheld his once friend 
and benefactor the Marquis de Coigny, who, 
he supposed, had perished by the guillotine 
in the revolution. The papers permitted no 
doubt of the fact that the little girl was his 


granddaughter and only descendant, and she 





th 
ie icra Sat dieters a 


since continned. a: 
oer keeps 
ment with her lover at thé appointed |. 


sweet tem 

loved by Jean 

adev $ 

for her which the world withheld; 


where she could love in return 80 she re 
pined at her destiny. By accident she made 
e acquaintance of the family where Dervilly 
first met her. They had known’ her.father 
and her grandfather, and she loved them for 
that. She resisted for a long time the feeling 
for her lover which she perceived was taking 
strong hold of her, and when she. could re 
sist no longer, she yet or dae to. tell him 
what a home she inhabi This was her 
pride—her weakness—and how terribly did 
she pay the penalty! Day after day (sol was 
told), she resolved to explain all, but she 
crastinated, till her lover, no longer to 
restrain his anxiety, and full of excitements 
and fears and perturbations, followed her at 
some little distance, just at twilight, and saw 
or fancied he saw her enter La Morgue. It 
was too much for his nervous temperament, 
His brain caught fire—he came home raving 
with delirium—and pizp! Now you have 
the whole.” 





A LEGEND. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE INTEBNATIONAL FROM THE SPANISH, 
BY MBS. M. E. HEWITT, 
“ Sin vos, y sin Dios y mi.” 
motto that with trembling hand I write, 
And deep is traced upon this heart of mine, 
In olden time a loyal Christian knight 
Bore graven on his shield to Palestine. 
“ Sin vos,” it saith, “if I am without thee,” 
Beloved! whose thought surrounds me every where-- 
“ Sin Dios,” I am without God, *y mé,” 
And in myself I have no longer share. 


His foot was 


the Paynim 
on the sacred height, 
To plant the Cross above Jerusalem. 


Lived, an austere Y 
In a drear mountain-cave in Holy Land. 














«77 NOW, then, that in the year 1748, in 
Kt Sy Faeme, he tially’ of 
a 


appearance re- 
weeded this advent, though one cannot but 
delieve that the future Archimagus and his 
followers must have had a more or less dis- 
tinct opinion this point. Not to lose 
timo in epecuation, we learn tha * we have 
Situs tits wperteiaet book penl of tes 
ve- , pupil of the 
were \ helen footer-child of the Bob 


erif of 
le son of the last king of Tre- 


child of nature Jo by Sen ficed ofthe | dis- 
eases, er end of the poor 
and im t, -master of the Egyptian 
Mason of Science, spirit summoner, 


cork, grand cophta, prophet, priest, and 
F woheatek ist and swindler; really a 
rik of the first magnitude ; thorough-paced 
in all provinces of lying, what one may call 
their king.” 


Under the common tent, the great cano; 
of life, it would not be fair to prejad 8 
mind of the reader upon so grave a thing as 
eharacter, which we are now considering— 
it might be best to let each come to an after- 
thought respecting it—upon our caustic and 
noble author let the blame, if any, hang 
while we now proceed to dip in, here and 
there, to his magic page. 

As the boy grows, we learn, that “as 
he skulks about there, rig te pilfering, 
playing dog’s-tricks, with his finger in et 
mischief, he already gains character. Shrill 
housewives of the neighborhood, whose sau- 
sages he has filched, whose weaker sons mal- 
treated, name him Beppo Maldetto, and in- 
dignantly prophecy that he will be hanged— 
@ prediction which the issue has signally fal- 
sified.” We also may learn, what, in the 
treatinent of our whole subject it is extreme- 
ly important to remember, that, in the “boy,” 
a “brazen impudence developes itself, the 
erowning gf &c. “To his astonishment,” 
though, “he finds that even here he is in a 
conditional world, and if he will employ his 
capability of eating (or enjoying) must first, 
in some measure, work and suffer. Oonten- 
tion eno’ ey but now dimly arises, 
or reproduces itself, the question, ether 
there were not a shorter road—that of steal- 


+ ” 
at how he was entered into the con- 








of existence. That he floated is certain ; 
“he has a fair cousin li in the house with 


valuables, the wooden Roman biogra- 
pher, he then appropriated fartively.” Slow- 
ly but certainly he makes his way: “tries 
his hand at forging” theatre tickets—a will 
even, “for the benefit of a certain religious - 
house ;” and, further on, can tell fortunes, 
and show visions in a small way—all these 
inspirations are vouchsafed him, or, rather, 
these things he is permitted to do, and others 
not to be mentioned here. 

It is well to note, that in all times, and 
among all peoples, there is a deep and pro- 
found conviction that there is not only a 
“short and certain” way of getting to hea- 
ven, and to know the eternal truths, but also 
that these earthly treasures do exist, in un- 
told quantity, in the elements; and if one 
could only discover the secret by which the 
gases could be condensed into solid gold, or 
the gnomes be persuaded or compelled to 
give them up, ready solidified to hand, it 
would at least save time and be satisfactory. 
It is only curious, as a matter of speculation, 
to know what we shall eat when the lucky 
age arrives, and spirits will do our bidding in 
this matter of gold and diamonds. The 
“boy,” as he grew, discovered this world- 
wide capacity; and who should have this 
power of setting the “spirits” to work but he? 

“ Walking one day in the fields with a cer- 
tain ninny of a goldsmith, named Marano, 
Beppo begins in his oily voluble way to hint 
that treasures often lay hid; that a certain 
treasure lay hid there (as he knew by some 
pricking of his thumbs, divining rod, or other 
talismanic monition), which treasure might, 
by the aid of science, courage, secrecy, and a 
smal) —"s advance of money, be fortu- 
betty ifted. The gudgeon takes—advances, 
by grees, to the length of ‘sixty gold 
ounces’—sees magic circles drawn in the 
wane or the full of the moon, blue (phos- 

horous) flames arise—split twigs anspicious- 
ly quiver—and at length demands, perempto- 
rily, that the treasure be dug!” 

Alas! why is it that the “spirits” so often 
fail us at our sorest need? Do they deceive 
us; and, if not, who does? The treasure 
vanishes, or does not a r, “the conditions 


are imperfect,” and the “ninny of a gold- 
smith” being roughly handled by these spi- 





























to quit;—at least, in the 
of his Inquisition biographer, “he fled 
from Palermo, and overran the whole earth.” 
grown-—how, as 


eal grown inoplzation 
wn . 
know of no perfection that we 
towards it? Oan it be that pro- 

ests really do learn, and that 
may grow into the future? 
t not a more thorough and scientific se- 


S Bea FSEE 
i ue 


ic, or other variety? It is a ques- 
er asked than answered. 
pic Hegira brings us down in 
to somewhere about the 
of the peace of Paris”—({a.p. ——), 
ee upon which is a portentous time 
—“the multitadinous variety of a that, 
along with Beppo, overran all dur- 
that same period—the latter half of 
last century. It was the very age of 
postors, cut-purses, swiadlers, double gau- 
gers, enthusiasts, ambiguous persons, quacks 


“8 
ras 


cetera. Oonsider See Schropfers, Cag- 


The t, the inexplicable, the mysterious 
Beppo, being now fairly afloat, let us try to 
comprehend how he has begun to touch upon 
the edge of those trade winds, which shall 
drive him along toward the golden Indies, 
Ophir, and the land of promise, for which the 
men of this world do so hunger and thirst. 

He married a beautiful Seraphina, after- 
ward countess, graceful and lady-like, once 
the daughter of a girdle-maker, and named 
Lorenza Feliciani. Every one, siinple or se- 
date, knows that it is best to hunt in couples. 
What one has not the other may have. So 
Seraphina had beauty, lightness, buoyancy, 
and could float up her count when the de- 
mons and harpies of a certain troublesome 
devil, called law or justice, seemed bent up- 
on his swift destruction. Oould she not, too, 
“enlist the sympathies of admiring audi- 
ences”—by her sweet smiles and “artless 
ways,” gain belief, and “‘a wish-to believe ?” 
More than that, could she not turn the heads 
of young and old? “ noble” 


perhaps, rha 
ignoble”—“ moneyed do-nothings helen 
writer), whereof in this vexed earth 


a“ 
this 








way, or in a large way, how this 
ever on—on church on - 
ways, in M tan Congresses, the 
Royal, at home and abroad! And 


i 
imagination, then, one may see how im 
tant an element “ divine creature” ome 


have become in any conjuration or m 
“renovation of the universe,” which the high - 
my e might be impressed to set on 
foot. Enough, that she helped and learned 
the arts of ge | and perfection faster 
than her master! But we read—alas! alas! 
—* As his seraphic countess gives s of 
withering, and one luxuriant branch of in- 
dustry wiil die and drop off, others must be 
pushed into budding.” He, the indefatigable 
count, is not idle. “Faded dames of quality 
(over all Europe, all creation) have many 


.| wants: the count has not studied in the 


—— oper or Pil ed to the Count 
t. Germain, estphalia, to no purpose. 
With loftiest condescension he stoops to im- 
part somewhat of his supernatural secrets— 
for a i ion. Rowland’s Kalydor is 
valuable ; but what to the beautifying water 
of Count Alessandro! He that will undertake 
to smooth wrinkles, and make withered, a 
parchment into a fair carnation skin, is he 
not one whom faded dames of quality will 
delight to honor? Or, again, Jet the beauti- 

Set eal succeed wer eunete not wed) 

es umny may in aught ev 

oe want? Tie want too, the ame 
gal oe ill supply—for a consider- 
ation. For faded pon I of quality the 
count likewise has help. Not a charming 
countess alone, but a “‘wine of Egypt” (Can- 
tharides not being unknown to him), sold in 
drops, more precious than nectar; which, 
what faded gentlemen of quality will not 
purchase with any thing short of life. Oon- 
sider, too, what may be done with potions, 
washes, charms, love-philters, among a class 
of mortals idle from their mother’s womb,” 


&e. 
It is well to know, once for all, that the 
count, chief-priest of his order—which yet 
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on our ders, € are not responsible for 
the if for the present or future. 
was in that the master develop- 
ed most bravely the art of propheo i per 
Seuiyameniaphpestes, boty sha sake ow 
to some, the only law 
of God or man. It is enough to know that 
he does a trade in foretelling the lucky lotte- 
ry numbers by means of his “ oceult science,” 
whereby at least he put money in Ais purse, 
and satisfied good-natured men that as there 
were gulls, and necessarily a guller, he above 
all others deserved praise and not blame ; the 
whole thing, this’ life, being really a juggle, 
and the smartest fellow of course the best 
juggler. As man goes on he developes, so 
many think-—so did Oagliostro, and in his 
growth he reaches to masonry— tian ma- 
sonry—and in “sworn secrecy” finds a new 
Talisman, for which men will: pay five guin- 
wile ingpediants, and make ita new Hvangile” 
le ients, an e it a new Evangile, 
“No religion is excluded from the Egyptian 
society”—for is it not certain that religion 
paye Oharity too, pays, as we shall see by- 
and-by. No religion is tabooed—none—all 
who admit the existence of a God, and the 
immortality of the soul, may, for the small 
sum of five guineas, be certain to gain “‘ per- 
fection by means of a physical moral re- 
generation.” He promises them by the for- 
mer or physical to find the prime matter or 
philosopher’s stone, and the acacia which con- 
solidates in man the forces of the most vig- 
orous youth, and renders him immortal; and 
by the latter. or moral, to procure. them a 
Pentagon which shall restore man to his prim- 
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ed by this before-mentioned known autlor.* 
an air of truth and probability 
win for them easy admission. 
ae not moe what we have 
seen amongst us during the few past years. 

“ They take a young Jad.or a girl who is 
the state of innocence: such they call the 
Pupil or Golomb: the Venerable communi- 


govern the seven 
Arael, Mi Raphael, Gabriel, Uriel, Zo- 
biachel, Anachiel.” Nothing certainly can be- 
in more favorably. We learn that “ she the 
lomb,” can act in two Wave, genet behind 
& curtain, behind a hieroglyphically-painted 
screen with table and. three candles, or be- 
fore the Caraffe and showing face. If the 
miracle fail it. can only be because she is not 
“in the state of innocence.” An accident 
must be guarded 
a both clerical and lay, will take 
eed to these things. Much may be learned. 
Cagliostro accordingly (it is his own story) 
brought a little boy into the lodge, son of a 
nobleman there. He placed him on his knees 
before a table, whereon stood a buttle of pare 
water, and behind this some lighted candles. 
He made an exorcism round the boy, put his 
hand on head, and both in this attitude ad- 
dressed their prayers to God for the happy 
accomplishment of the work, Having then 
bid the child look into the bottle, directly the 
child cried that he saw a garden. Knowing 
hereby that Heaven assisted him [why this 
is so proven he does not explain], Cagliostro 
took courage, and bade the child ask of God 
the grace to see the Archangel Michael. At 
first. the child said, .“‘ I see something white; 
I know not. what it is.” Then he began 
jumping and stamping like a crea- 
ture, and cried, “ Now, I see a child like my- 
self, which seems to have something angeli- 
cal (1)” All the assembly and Cagliostro him- 
remained with emotion. ..... 


ainst. Surely our mystic 





[How like this is to what we at this day have 
© Tr, Carlyle. : 
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ible, the brother in question 
hundreds of miles off. However 
not disconcerted ; said they 
the country-house, where the 
and see—if ‘they chose! 
still doubt? Time nor paper will 
allay that doubt. We must, as 
ly. as we can, introduce what may yet 
in certain cases of the like ‘kind, 
in whole or in part. It is the intro- 
& novice into the holy Mysteries. 
recipiendary is led by a darksome 
into a the ceiling, the walls, 
floor of which are covered by a black 
cloth, sprinkled over with red flames and 
menacing serpents; three sepulchral lamps 
emit from time to time a dying glimmer, and 
the eye half distinguishes, in this lugubrious 
certain wrecks of mortality suspended 
by funeral crapes;.a heap of skeletons forms 
in the centre a sort of altar; on both sides 
of it are piled books; some contain menaces 
© perjured; others the deadly nar- 
rative of the vengeance which the invisible 
spirit has exacted; of the infernal evocations 
for a long time pronounced in vain. 

“ight hours elapse, Then aap gu ype 
ing mortuary vails, slowly cross the hall and 
sink in caverns, without audible noise of trap- 
doors or of falling. You notice mf that 
they are gone by a fetid ordor exhaled from 
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i 
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“The novice remains four and twenty hours 
in this gloomy abode, in the midst of a freez- 
ing silence. A rigorous fast has already weak- 
ened his thinking faculties. Liquors prepar- 
ed for the purpose first weary and at length 
wear out ‘his senses. At his feet are placed: 
three cups, filled with a drink of a greenish 
color, Nevessit lifts them to his lips : invol- 
untary fear repels them, 

“ At last appear two men: looked upon as 
the ministers of Death. These gird the pale 
brow of the recipiendary with an. auroral- 
colored-ribbon dipped. in. blood, and full of 
silvered characters mixed with our lady of 
Loretto. He receives a copper crucifix, of 
two inches length: to his neck are hung a 
sort of amulets in violet cloth. He 
is stripped of his clothes; which two minis- 
tering brethren deposit on a funeral pile, 
erected at. the other end of the hall. With 
blood on his naked body are traced crosses. 
In this state of suffering and humiliation, he 
sees approaching with large strides five Phan- 
toms armed with sw and clad in gar- 
‘ments dropping blood. ir faces are vail- 
ed: they spread a velvet carpet on the floor ; 
kneel. there, pray 5 and remain with out- 
stretched hands crossed on their breasts, and 


faces fixed on the ground in deep silence. An 








Pit into convulsions insup 
the too faithful image of 
gles wherein a mortal, at hand- 
sudden pain, ends by sinking under it. 
“Then a trembling voice pierces the vault, 
and articulates the formula of those execrable 
oaths that are to be sworn: my pen falters: 
I think myself almost guilty to retrace them.” - 
Strange as it may seem, we stop here with 
Monsieur the Author. Strange too that some 
deny the reality of all thie—and tell of magio 
lanterns and scien r still that men 
are who believe all—all—’tis to them a spas- 
modic miracle, and he is an infidel of course 
who doubts. Strange too is it, that men do 
not see here the monstrous power of what is 
ealled Symbolism, and that they should not 
help nor hinder; who say, Let the world 
—who cares! Men live and women too w 
say, “There’s something in it”—there must 
be! and is there not? re now all this 
boundless cunningly devised agglomerate of 
royal arches, deaths’ heads, Meroelypbicelly 
nted screens, “columns in the state 
innocence, with spacious masonic halls—dark, 
or in the favorablest theatrical light-and-dark: 
Kircher’s magic lantern, Belshazzar handwri- 
tings (of phosphorus), plaintive tones, Gone 
beatings, hoary head of a supernatural Grand 
Cophta emerging pris the gloom—and 
how it all acts, not only directly thro 
the foolish senses 6f men, but also indi: n 
connecting itself with Enoch and Elias, wi 
philanthropy, immortality,” &c.. Let such 
as will now say there is nothing in it—some- 
thing there is, for a thoughtful man to con- 
sider well of, asking himself what also does 
this of clairvoyance, and spiritual kn 
and Jenny-Lind manias, and Jerke ly 
mean? and what kind of a poe SPP 
ese? 


have had part and lot with 
But the lofty science of tian Masonry 
flourishes, | are ed over Eu- 


ity, 
limity, and emp’ 
ing it a “ from i 
of the Holy Ghost.” He is received with 
shouts and exultation—every where the 
heart of man thrills at the coming of this 
mystic symbol, which contains—cunningly 
enfolded, as their eyes can and see— 
one ee every greatness—is he not in- 
deed the of these, and therefore 
to be ina gl such gift of reverence is 
in the heart and to such things does 
he again and again bow down! 4 
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Ss. teetlar ie looker ie sagupion ot thee: 
im louder in el ce of theo- 
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asses of sensibility. 
mortals scattered here and there, that see 
ened in the universal hub- 
disdain, con- 
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current of this prosperity 
one moment by a certain 
One of the chosen few at War- 
, Who having spent the night with the 
dear Master,” in conversing with spirits, 
returned to the country to transmute 
metals perha) haps to do other mighty 
works. Count M, seems to have been afflict- 
ed with doubts, to have supposed that by 
aster” had sub- 
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these bushes” — 
the whole golden crucible standing in its 
place. “ Neither does the Plenagon or Elixir 
of Life, or whatever it was, prosper better— 
our sweet master enters into e lation— 
swears by his great God, and his honor, that 
he will finish the work and make us happy.” 
In vain—“ the shreds of the broken crucible 
lie there before your eyes”—and the usurper 
has its place. at “ resemblance of a sleep- 
ing child, grown visible in the magic cooking 
of our Elixir, proves to be an inserted rose- 
mary leaf. The Grand Cophta cannot be gone 
too soon.” 

Already it has been said that ‘“ Charity 
pays,” philanthropy, benevolence, all these— 
sometimes? if one sows his bread on the 
waters shall he not expect its return after 
many or after few days!—the sooner the 
better for your Oagliostros, your Barnums. 
Shout it daily to an envious world—‘ Am 
I not a charitable man?. If I have done 
wrong inyself (as who has not?). has not a 
great deal of good grown out of my wicked- 
ness? I have therefore done my share, for 
which if the world has paid me in ‘ praise 
and pudding,’ it is no more than it has done 
before, and will do again!” Take courage! 

Cagliostro doctors—heals—the poor, for 
nothing !—even gives them alms—doesa great 
deal of good—who but he? At Strasbur 
the year 1788 (year of our peace with 
land), he “appears in full bloom and r. 
ance, the envy and admiration of the world. 
In large hired hospitals he with open drug- 
box (containing ‘ Extract of Saturn’), and even 
with open purse, relieves the suffering poor ; 
unfolds himself lamblike, angelic, to a believ- 
ing few, of the rich classes. Medical mira- 
cles have at all times been common, but what 
miracle is this of an occidental or oriental 
Serene-highness that ‘regardless of expense,’ 


in 
D: 
l- 


ys himself in .aring sickness, in illumi- 
” We at the present day 

know nothing like it; the mere giving of a 
surplus hundreds or thousands to certain 
Slavery, Anti-Slavery, Peace, Ti ce or 
other societies, is benevolence of the “ rock- 
ing ch not to be mentioned 

th this, of the self-den ig esta di- 
ving into cellars, and moun to garrets, 
to seek and to save—at the of not only 
life but comfort—the first of which happily 
was not thus sacrificed :—nor on the 
whole was comfort lost sight of, as the “ coach 
and-four with liveries and sumptuosities bears 
witness.” There is often profound wisdom 
in this thing called public or newspaper chari- 
ty. Does r does it not—pay ? 

The favorite of the he who holds 
high discourse with spirits, and to whom is 
opened the hidden secret of earth and heaven, 
finds ready acceptance—backed as he is by 
charities, by elegancies: finds acceptance wi 
the poor, the ignorant to whom he ministers 
—but also “with a mixture of sorrow and 


indignation” it is recorded, pave, | the great 
—and not only they, but among the learned, 
“even physicians and naturalists.” It does 


not seem worth while to expend sorrow and 
indignation upon this fact, not at all new, as 
we now fifty years farther along have disco- 
vered ; for we can show our physicians and 
naturalists, and also our priests and prophets, 
in small crowds with whom marvels find ac- 
ceptance. We shall see more of them by 
and by. 

But one among the rich and great, was 
the Cardinal Prince Count Rohan, Archbish- 
op of Strasburg. ‘‘Open-handed dupe,” as 
some term him—now out of favor with the 
Queen Marie Antoinette (after that beheaded 
and called unfortunate). Banished from his 
beloved Paris and the sunshine of royalty, 
what should he do but to regain his pedes- 
tal ? necessary no doubt, for the glory of God, 
and his church; necessary at least for the 
Count Rohan. Cagliostro is all powerful— 
he will help the Cardinal Prince—not only 
by philters and charms, but Wy prophecies 
from the gods, who speaking through their 
earthly oracle, will of course (it paying best), 

romise success and not failure. e Arch- 
bisho tries all things, and at last the far- 
famed “ diamond necklace,” upon the queen, 
which no woman’s heart can withstand, not 
even the queen’s. Sad to tell, the miserable 

ueen knew nothing of the necklace; and only 
the Md'lle De 1a Motte, styled countess, by su- 
perior arts had outjuggled Cagliostro himself, 
Cardinal Rohan, queen and all: the diamonds 
were gone—the queen’s character blackened, 
cardinal, cophta, and countess, all in the Bas- 
tille, where they lay some nine months (year 
1781), disastrous months, when “high sci- 
ence” wasted itself in eating out its own heart. 
Cagliostro escaped, was let but a plun- 
dered, banished, suspected high priest, was 








quite another thing from a golden cophta, with 
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» foreign coat-of-arms, serene countess— 
relieving the upfortunate. 
ro now flits to England, to Bale, to 


to Aix, to Turin, he wanders hither 
Bee, ime cannot follow him. The end 


Cag! 
bat how? not in ruddy splendor as of depart- 
ing day, not quiet, serene, as of nature sink- 
to rest—rather like the disastrous death 
the bleeding shark it seems: his brethren, 
his friends—eharks of his own kind, of all 
kinds, high and low—rush upon the wounded 
as to a banquet to which they were 


vappieot. once renovator of the haman 
friend of lords and friend of gods an 
nces. Such is sg ant such is popular 
vor! a thing to be bought and bargained 
for, to be given when not Such, no 
doubt, Cagliostro decided ! 

He is sore and begins “ to confess 
himself to priests,” for a man must do some- 
thing in his extremity. It avails him not; he 
is at last in the gripe of the holy Inquisition 
at Rome, in the year of our Lord, 1789, De- 
cember 29,” and must match himself with a 
stoned which this world knows something of: 
= ° aes, _ to nent Se Pea 

ey juggles equal to his juggles, miracles 

nf to bis—high science : ual to his—le- 
ike of — equal to his?—enough that 
they have dungeons, and sbirri—and in his 
case, hearts harder than the nether mill- 
stone—not to be softened “ by demands for 
religious books”—assertions of the divinity of 
the tian Masonry—promises of wonder- 
fal revelations—oaths, flatteries, or any of 
the mystic paraphernalia of the now power- 
less professor and prophet: they will not let 
him out! but rather will introduce him to a 
new art, that of becoming a Christian, and 
get him, the toughest in a tough time, into 

eaven as they best can. Did they find Loy- 
ola’s twenty days sufficient, and was the ar- 
ticle then turned out of hand complete for that 
other state? The Inquisition biographer does 
not dwell upon this, it was perhaps as well. 
We learn at last that he died in the year 1795, 
and went, the writer says, “ Whither no man 
knows!” So ended a Magician ! 

New Haven, Feb., 1852. 
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Hearts it may be can be broken— 
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THE MURDER OF LATOUR. 
WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
BY HON. W. H. STILEs.* 

HE cabinet remained in deliberation at 

the Ministry of War, situated at the cor- 
ner of the square called the Hof. The tide 
of insurrection now rose to an unconquerable 
height. The nearest shots of the retiri 
cannons, the advancing shouts of the infurt 
ated people, warned the ministers that all de- 
fence was Sis gr becoming hopeless. The 
building i offered some means of re- 
sistance, and there were two cannons in the 
court; bat at that crisis was issued a written 
order, signed by Latour and Wessenberg, “ to 
cease the fire at all points,” and given to 
officers for distribution.t It was in vain. 
The popular torrent rolled on toward the seat 
of government, which was destined ere long 
to 7 i by atrocious crime. The 
minister of war, Count Latour, prepared for 
defence. The military on guard in front of 
the war office were withdrawn into the 
yards, with two pieces of artillery loaded 
with grape. The gates were closed, the mili- 
tary distributed to the different threatened 
points, and the cannons directed towards the 
two gates; soon the scene of battle had 
reached the Bogner Gasse, immediately un- 
der the windows of the war department; 
the ministers in consultation heard the ory, 


“The military retreat.” The great square of 


the Hof was soon cleared, the soldiers retiri 
by the way of the Freyung. The guards aa 
academic legion pursuing ; the military com- 
mander’s quarters in the Freyung are soon 
oe The retiring military not being 
able to escape through the Schotten-Thor, as 
they had expected, that gate being closed 
and barricaded, they cut their way through 
the Herrn Gasse. 

So intent were the respective combatants, 
either in retreat or pursuit, that the whole 
tempest of war swept over the Hof, and left 
that square, for a short time, deserted and 
silent. 

But that stillness was but of short dura- 
tion ; a few moments only had elapsed, when 
a number of straggling guards, students, and 

ple, came stealing rg from the Gra- 

n, through the Bogner, aglus and Glos- 
ken Gasse, on to the Hof, and removed thé 
dead and the wounded into the neighboring 


* A chapter from Mr. Stiles's forthcoming work on Aus- 
tria, which we have mentioned elsewhere in this number 
of the Interna 

+ The last order issued by the unfortunate Latour was 
instrusted to Colonel Gustave Schindler, of the im 
engineers, an efficient officer, as well as a most amiable and 
accomplished gentleman, and one well and favorably known 
in the United States. from his Kind attention to Ameri- 
cans who have visited the Austrian . The colonel 
was in the act of passing the 
office, which opens on the Hof, when the mob reached that 
spot. Recognized by his im; 
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bene pee be 
mob, shielded him from further blows, and finally effected 
his escape. 



















and, exhibiting the order sign 

and bse read its contents to the 
crowd, 

‘ But a pacification was not to be thought of 

the Media wed too excited, their fury could 
only be appeased by blood ; that delayed mea- 
sure was not sufficient ; they made negative 
gesticulations, and summoned the student to 
come down and open the portals to their ad- 





























to minute; the closed doors at length gave 
‘way under the axes of the mob, and the peo- 
ple streamed in, led by a man “in a light 
gra coat.” 

e secretary of war, having by this time 
abandoned the idea of defence, on the ground 
either that it was useless or impolitic, no 
shots were fired or active resistance offered ; 
but the orderlies with their horses retired to 
the stables, and the grenadiers into an inner 
court. At first only single individuals en- 
tered, and their course was not c r- 
ized by violence; then grou ing 
slowly, listening, and searching; and, at last 
the tumultuous masses thundered in the 




































































rear. 

Ere long the cry rung on the broad stair- 
case, “ Where is Latour? he must die!” At 
this moment the ministers and their follow- 
ers in the building, with the exception of La- 
tour himself, found means to escape, or min- 
ged with the throng. The deputies, Smolka, 

rrosch, Goldmark, and Sierakowski, who 
had undertaken to guarantee protection to 
the threatened ministers, arrived in the hope 
of restraining the mob. The numerous cor- 
ridors and cabinets of the war office (former- 
Vy a monastery of the Jesuits) were filled with 

e crowd; the tide of insurrection now rose 
to an uncontrollable height; and the danger 
of Latour became every moment more immi- 
nent. 

The generals who were with him, per- 
ceiving the peril, entreated him to throw 
himeel f upon the Nassau regiment or the 
Dutch Meister grenadiers, and retreat to their 
barracks. He scorned the proposal, denied 
the danger, and even refused, for some time, 
to change his uniform for a civilian’s dress, 
until the hazard becoming more evident, he 
put on plain clothes, and went up into a small 
room in the roof of the building, where he 
soon after signed a paper declaring that, with 
his majesty’s consent, he was r Be: resign 
the office of minister of war. A Tecnicker, 
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hung in the coart by 
tunately cut down by 
fore life was extinct. 


a 
The mob 


& sterner pu . The act of resignati 
exhibited to the crowd by the depaty Smol- 
ka, was scornfully received by 
while the freshness of the bieoay 
adhering still to the hee betra 
mity of the hand whi 
Meanwhile, the crowd had penetrated the 


;| corridors of the fourth story, and were not 


long in discovering the place of Latour’s con- 

ment. Hearing their approach, and re- 
cognizing the voice of Smolka, vice-president 
of the assembly, who was doubtless anxious 
to protect him, Latour came out of his re- 


mission. The tumult increased from minute | treat. 


nite descended together from the fourth 
story by a narrow stairway, on the right- 
hand side of the building, and entered the 
ard by the pump. At each successive land- 
ing place, the tumult and the crowd increas- 
ed; but the descent was slow, and rendered 
more and more difficult by the numbers which 
joined the crowd at every turn of the stairs. 
At length they reached the court below, and 
Count Latour, although he had been severely 
ressed, was still unhurt; but here the popu- 
ace, which awaited them, broke in upon the 
group that still clustered around Latour, and 
ispersed it. In vain did the deputies, Smol- 
ka and Sierakowski, endeavor to protect the 
minister; in vain did the Oount Leopold 
Gondrecourt attempt to cover him by the ex- 
posure of his own body. A workman struck 
| the hat from his head ; others pulled him by 
his gray locks, he defending himself with his 
ee — vse re 'y bleeding. At 
length a ruffian, disguised as a Magyar, gave 
his, from behind, & mortal Blow with « ham- 
mer, the man in the gray coat cleft his face 
with a sabre, and another plunged a bayonet 
into his heart. A hundred wounds followed, 
and, with the words, “I die innocent!” he 
gave up his loyal and manly spirit. A cry of 
exultation from the assembled crowd rent the 
air at thisevent. Every indignity was offer- 
ed to his body; before he had ceased to 
breathe even, they hung him by a cord to 
the grating of a window in the court of the 
war office. He had been suspended there 
but a few minutes when, from the outrages 
committed on it, the body fell. 

They then dragged it to the Hof, and sus- 
pended it to one of the bronze candelabras 
that adorn that extensive, and much fre- 
quented sqnare, and there treated it with 
every indignity; it remained for fourteen 
hours exposed to the gaze of a mocking 
populace. 


* A student of the Polytechnic school, for brevity, usual 





ly called Tecnickers, 
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dnd iny like Soath upon heart, 
To think that wo must lear to 2 

we must pari, and live ! 
Had I, that hour of dark unrest, 
But anged « degger in our breast 
And own, t had been well 
‘or now I hid been spared the hell 
Mo think that we mst lara to part}— 
For we must and die apart 
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THOSE WHO LOVE LIKE ME 
Tuose who love like me, 

When their meeting ends 
Friends can hardly be, 

But less or more than friends! 


With common words, and smiles, 
We cannot meet, and part, 


i t 
‘Something in the heart! 


The thought of other days, 
The dream of other years ; 
With other words, and smiles, 
And other sighs and tears! 


For all who love like me, 
When their partin 

Friends must never 
But more or less than frienfls! 





TO THE WINDS, 
Brow fair , ye changing Winds! 
And smooth the stormy sea: 
For now ye waft a pores bark, 
And bear a friend from me. 
From you he flies, ye Northern Winds, 
Yonr Southern mates to seek ; 
So urge his keel until he feels 
Their kisses on his cheek : 


n 
For then. ye'll waft the blessed bark, 
And bear my friend to me! 


“ WIND OF SUMMER, MURMUR LOW.” 
Wrxp of summer, murmur low, 
b Ld Nowy bore oon flow, 
le the songs are 
And the bees:are ine he 
As the breezes come and go. 
Come and go, hum and blow, 
Winds of summer, swect and 
Ere my lover sinks to rest, 
While he lies upon my breast, 








IHE melancholy fate of the author of The 
Crescent and the Cross, Ca i 


his memory, one of the most interesting of 
which is a memoir in the Dublin Migr ee 4 i 
Magazine, from which we transcribe the 
lowing paragraphs : 

“It was during an extended tour in the Medit- 
erranean about ten years ago, that Mr. Warburton 
sent some sheets of manuscript notes to Mr. Le- 
ver, at that time Editor of the Dublin University 
Magazine. These at once caught that gentleman's 
attention, and he gladly gave them publicity, un- 
der the title of “ Episodes of Eastern Travel,” in 
successive numbers of the Lge apes beer, oy 
were universally admired for the grace and liv 
oo of their Laine’ Mr. a ei soon saw 
papers were <itionioly valuable, the author was 
not consulting his own best interests by continui 
to give his travels to the world in that form ; 

ith generous disinterestedness, advised him to 
collect what he had mayen | published, and the re- 
mainder of his notes, make a book of the 
whole. Mr. Warburton followed his advice, en- 
tered into terms with Mr. Colburn, and published 
his travels under the title of “The Crescent and 
the Cross,’ 

“ Of this book it is needless for us to speak. In 
penta y cre ae ri of an‘ Eothen,’ which 
a a the same time, it sprang at once 
inte public favor, and is one of the very few books 
of modern travels of which the sale has continued 
uninterrupted through successive editions to the 
present time. Were we to ounce upon the 
secret of its success, we should lay it to its per- 
fect right-mindedness, A changeful truth, a ver- 
satile propriety of feeling initiates the author, as 
it were, into the heart of each successive subject; 
and we find him as profoundly impressed with the 
genius of the Holy Land, as he is steeped, in the 
ot ed place, in the slumberous influences of the 

eamy Nile, upon whose bosom he rocks his read- 
ers into a trance, to be awakened only bt Arag, rae 
some originality of these melodies which come 
mirthfully on Sop ears from either work And, 
may observe in passing, it is precisely the want 
this, which way the indisputable power and 
grace of * Hothen’ from having their full effect 
with the public. 

“ Passages of beauty, almost of sublimity, stand 
isolated from our sympathies by the interposed 

icism of a few caustic remarks; and scenes of 
the world’s most ancient. reverence and worshi 
become needlessly disenchanted under the 
of some skeptical sneer. 
“But we must not turn aside to criticise. Since 
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for 
are inclined to think that the true bent of Mr. War- 
burton’s mind, if not of his talents, was towards 
Greet ons lees age inative studies aon we ay 
is propensity was growing u im wi 
maturer years and so airy. Thay 
“It is not exclusively from the bearing of his re- 
the drift of his correspond- 
ence that we infer this; though both set latterly 
that direction. He had for some time been 


itt 
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deal impartial justice between the Insh eg on 
other ; 


hole, 
“The task, would have proved an arduous 
one, under any circumstances—perhaps an in- 
vidious one ; but, what was worse, even when ac- 
complished, the book might have turned out a dull 
affair. So, with a view to lightening the reading, 
he had proposed to embody with it memoirs of 
British coanection 


tion 
ation. 
could af- 


“Still later, he employed himself in collecting 
materials for a History of the Poor—a vast theme; 
ps too vest for a nae jntalinst to grasp, To 
however, it was a labor of love; and he had 
succeeded in getting together a considerable mass 
of curious and valuable material pour servir. His 
last visit to his native country had researches of 
this nature for one of its objects; and we are sure 
many persons connected with the charitable insti- 
tutions of Dublin, will recollect the i 


zeal with which he visited the haunts of gore ; 


as well as the asylums for its relief, noting down 
every thing which might prove afterwards ser- 





viceable on that suggestive topic. 
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public papers announced it, that his visit 
to the New World was a mission, in w the in- 


with all which the domestic relations 
can bestow, belov his intimates, caressed 


common thing to see 
relate from 


delighted him, should have been stam u 
no more retentive tablets than the ears pp a 
listeners, 

“ Of this amiable, refined, and gi individual, 
we are afraid, to speak as ly as our heart 
would dictate. Before us lie the few hasty lines— 
but not too hurried to be the channel of a parting 
kindness—scrawled to us on the first day of this 

ear—the last day the writer was ever to pass in 
England. They are, perhaps, amongst the latest 
words he ever wrote. ‘I am off, they run, ‘for 
the West Indies to-morrow. But I have accom- 
plished your affair’ Oh, vanity of human pur- 
pose! Man pro disposes. We were 
next to hear of him, standing on the deck of the 
burning vessel in the Atlantic, alone with the cap- 
tain, after every other soul had disappeared, sur- 
veying—we feel convinced, with the courage of a 
lion—the awful twofold death close before him, 
and which he had in all probability deliberately 
preferred to an early relinquishment of his com- 
panions to their fate. It is a fine picture—one 
that shall ever hang framed with his image in our 
memory ; helping us to believe that * 
‘Lycidas our sorrow is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery flood,'— 
But that he hath mounted to a higher sphere— 


“Through the dear might of Him that walked the 
‘waves.’” 
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“AUTHOR OF “THE FOOL OF QUALITY.” 
the interesting rs in the February 
Dublin University Magazine, we have read 
‘none with more sat on than the biogra- 
hical sketch and portrait of one of the most 
i ished Irishmen of his own or any age, 
the gited and pure minded author of 
ous Vasa and The Fool of Quality, Henry 
Brooxe. Of his literary fate it might be 
said that the most unfortunate thing he did 
‘was to assert the patriotism of Dean Swift; 
‘and the most unfortunate thing was to be 
left out of Doctor Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets.” Trials had he to undergo, although 
not absolutely driven to the w: ke many 
children of “the fatal dowry,” and those of 
Trish complexion, in particular; but he 
bravely bore up against them. Those who 
deem that relatives may live more happily 
apart, and that friendship is best preserved in 
full dress, may look at the picture of Henry 
Brooke, the poet and politician, and Robert 
Brooke, the painter, with their wives and 
children, not less than twenty, living together 
in perfect peace and amity at Daisy Park, in 
the flattest part of Kildare, where, in those 
dull seats and distant times, a family breeze 
might now and then have been looked onin the 
Irish sense asa “ convenience and a comfort.” 
“While Henry wrote,” says the biographer, 
“ Robert painted, and sold his pictures; and 
thus these two loving brcthers, having lost 
their property, made a right and manful use 
of their intellectual gifts, and supported their 
large families by the sweat of their brows.” 
“ In his politics, Brooke was of the old whig 
school ; and, had he lived in 1829, he would prob- 
ably have been an emancipator. He was a right- 
minded, ardent Irishman in his love for fatherland ; 
hated oppression ; idolized liberty; wrote most 
keenly against Poyning’s infamous laws; mourn- 
ed over the misrule and misgovernment of his 
country, under the tyranny and rapacity of the 
Stuart d y ; admired Ki ee ee 
an exulting Protestant ; yet greatly loved hi 
man Catholic rar leh @ would preserve to 
them their properties, though he disliked their 
principles, and deprecated their ascendency.” 
Dr. Johnson’s feelings respecting Brooke are 
accounted for, not improbably, as follows : 
“Tt may be asked why did Dr. Johnson exclude 
Brooke from his ‘ Lives of the Poets, where so 
many names of little note are to be found? In 
1739, Johnson had written in Brooke's praise in 
his ‘Complete Vindication, and twenty years 
afterwards, when the learned Dr. Campbell pte 
ed a spirited ‘ Prospectus of a History of Ireland’ 
written by him, to the great moralist, he read it with 
much pleasure and praise, saying that ‘ every line 
breathed the true fire of genius’ It is recorded 
that, on this occasion, Johnson lamented that ‘ the 
vanity of Irishmen, even if their patriotism were 
extinct, did net enable Brooke to his de- 
sign into execution. In Johnson’s letter to Charles 
O'Conror we have his mind on the subject. To 
Brooke he appears never to have written ; there 
had been an ancieut quarrel between them. The: 


had argued and disagreed ; and the traditionary 
VOL, V.—NO. IV.—30 





“Mr, Brooke’s elegant and honest mind prob- 
ably had in view that word of Scripture which 


was his—‘his record is on hi ev dhegh 4 
with that Saviour who loved him and made hi 
what he was. Faults and inconsistency were in 
him, no doubt, but still we know not of any of 
whom it could be so well and suitably said— 


“* His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man.” 





BANCROFT’S AMERICAN REVOLUTION* 


From the Westminster Review. 
MONG the historians who have attained a 
high and deserved reputation in the United 
States, within the last few years, we are in- 
clined to yield the first place to George Ban- 
croft. His great work on the history of the 


‘United States has been brought down from 


the commencement of American colonization 
to the opening of the Revolutionary War, to 
which subject it is understood that he intends 
devoting the three succeeding volomes. His 
researches in the public offices of England, 
while he was Minister of the United States 
at the Court of St. James, have brought 
to light a great mass of documentary evi- 
dence on the antecedents and course of the 
Revolution, which have not yet been made 
public. With his critical sagacity in sifting 
evidence, his hound-like instinct in scenting 
every particle of testimony that can lead him 
on the right track, and his plastic skill in 
moulding the most confused and discordant 
materials into a compact, symmetrical, and 
truthfal narrative, he cannot fail to present 
the story of that great historical drama with 
a freshness, accuracy, and artistic beauty, 
worthy of the immortal events which it com- 
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reckoned among the genuine masterpieces of 
historical genius. The volumes of the His- 
tory of the United States already published, 
known to in nt readers both in 
Great Britain and America. They are dis- 
for their compact brevity of state- 

ment, their terse and vigorous diction, their 
brilliant panoramic views, and the -boldness 
and grace of their sketches of personal char- 
acter. A still higher praise may be awarded 
to this history for the tenacity with which it 
clings to the dominant and inspiring idea of 
which it records the development. Whoever 
reads it without comprehending the stand- 
point of the author, is liable to disappoint- 
ment. For it must be confessed that as a 
mere narrative of events, the preference may 
be given to the productions of far inferior 
authors. But it is to be regarded as an epic 
in prose of the triumph of freedom. This 
noble principle is considered by Mr. Bancroft 
as an essential attribute of the soul, necessa- 
ay asserting itself in oe to the spirit- 
supremacy which has been achieved. The 
history, then, is devoted to the illustration of 
the progress of freedom, as an out-birth of 
the spontaneous action of the soul. It is in 
this point of view that the remarkable chap- 
ters on the Massachusetts Pilgrims, the Penn- 
lvania Quakers, and the North American 
dians, were written; and their full pur- 
port, their profound significance, can only be 
appreciated by readers whose minds possess 
at least the seeds of sympathy and cognate- 
ness with this sublime philosophy. The 
chapter on the Quakers is a pregnant psycho- 
logical treatise. Sparkling all over with the 
electric lights of a rich humanitary philoso- 
phy, it invests the theologic visions of Fox 
and Barclay with a radiance and beauty 
which have been ill-preserved in the formal 
and lifeless organic systems of their success- 
ors. The lel run by the historian be- 
tween William Penn and John Locke is one 
of — most amggyr oe 8 ma yo pee of his 
peculiar genius. Original, su suggestive, 
crowded with matter and frugal of words, it 
b out the distinctive features of the spi- 
ritual and mechanical schools in the persons 
of two of their ‘representative men,’ with a 
breadth and reality which is seldom found in 
philosophical portraitures. Mr. Bancroft was 
the son of an eminent Unitarian clergyman 


about the of the present century, 
and is consequently a little more fty 
years of age, He graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, with ed honors, before he 
had com his nth year. Soon after 
he sailed for Europe, and continued his stud- 
ies at the German Universities, returning to 

own country just before the attainment of 
his majority. voting himself for several 
years to li and educational pursuits, he 

uired a brilliant reputation as a poet, critic, 


and essa ee et. riod, en- 
tering th cereee of politics, he has signalized 
himself by his attachment to democratic 
ideas, and the eloquence and force with which 
on all occasions he has sustained the princi- 
les with the prevalence of which he identi- 
es the progress of humanity. 
From the Athenzum. 

Tue further this work proceeds, the more 
do we feel that it must take its place as 
an essentially satisfactory history of the 
United States. Mr. Bancroft is thoroughly 
American in thought and in feeling, without 
ceasing to have those larger views and nobler 
sympathies which result from cosmopolitan 
rather than from local training. His style is 
original and national. It breathes of the 
mountain and the prairie—of the great lakes 
and wild sav sof his native land. A 
strain of wild and forest-like music swells up 
in almost every line. The story is told richly 
and vividly. It has hitherto been thought 
by Americans themselves, even more than b 

uropeans, that the story of the Englis 
colonies presented but a dreary and lifeless 
succession of petty squabbles between the 
settlers and the crown officers—of unintelli- 
gible persecutions of each other on the 
ground of differences of opinion in religion. 
Mr. Bancroft has shown how ill founded has 
been this impression. In his hands American 
history is full of fine effects, Steeped in the 
colors of his imagination, a thousand inci- 
dents hitherto thought dull appear animated 
and pictorial. Between Hildreth and Ban- 
croft the difference is immense. In the 
treatment of the former, dates, facts, events 
are duly stated—the criticism is keen; the 
chronology indisputable,—but the figures do 
not live, the narrative knows no march. 
The latter is all movement. His men glow 
with human purposes,—his story sweeps on 
with the plang, * age of a procession. 

Yet because Mr. Bancroft contrives to 
bring out the more romantic aspects of his 
theme, it is not to be supposed that he fails 
in that strict regard to truth—truth of cha- 
racter as well as of incident—which is the 
historian’s first duty, and without which all 
other qualities are useless. Of all American 
writers who have written on the history of 
their own country, we would pronounce him 
to be the most conscientious. His former 





volumes were remarkable for the amplitude 
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and accuracy of their references. The au- 
thorities cited were often recondite and ob- 
scure,—yet it was evident that they had 
been carefully and critically. The 
same may be said of the volume before 
Careful research had enabled Mr. Ban 
to throw new light on several points con- 
nected with the settlement and early hi 
of his country. As his dates app 
nearer to the present time, the sources of 
new information open on him in abundance. 
The MS. additions to our knowledge of the 
times treated of in these volumes are consid- 
erable; but they are spread pretty fairly 
over the entire narrative—lending a new 
light to the events and adding a new trait to 
the rs—rather than thrown into 
masses. The effect produced is more that 
of greater roundness and completion than of 
absolute change in old historical verdicts. 
We quote one out of iunnmerable instances 
of these minate but characteristic additions. 
The historian is speaking of the Duke of 
Neweastle,—whose ignorant government of 
the colonies was one of the chief sources of 
their discontent :— 
“For nearly four-and-twenty years he remained 
minister for British America; yet to the last, the 
who was deeply versed in the statistics 


statesman, 
of elections, knew little of the continent of which | #04 
i He addressed letters, it 


he was the 
used to be confidently said, to ‘the island of New 
England,’ and could not tell but that Jamaica was 
in the Mediterranean. Heaps of colonial memo- 
rials and letters remained unread in his office ; 
and a paper was almost sure of neglect unless 
some agent remained with him to see it opened. 
His frivolous nature — never glow with por 
tion, or a t idea, or analyze complex 
relations After long research, I conant find That 
he ever once attended seriously to an American 
uestion, or had a clear conception of one Amer- 
measure.” 
_ Walpole had told us that Newcastle did 
not know where Jamaica was :—the amusing 
address “Island of New England” Mr. Ban- 
croft finds referred to in a manuscript letter 
of J. Q. Adams. It serves to suggest that 
what is usually thought to be a joke of Wal- 
pole’s was probably the literal truth :—the 
man who is sufficiently innocent of geogra- 
hy to make New England an island, would 
ave no difficulty in confounding the East 
and West Indies. 
In this: volume we first meet with the 
t character who is to be the hero of the 
volution now looming before the reader. 
Mr. Bancroft treats us to no full-length por- 
trait of George Washington :—instead of a 
se he presents us with the man. Wash- 
gton comes before us at twenty-one,—in 
the chamber of Governor Dinwiddie, of Vir- 
inia; from whom he is accepting a perilous 
ut most important mission—to cross the 
forests, rivers, and mountains which separate 
Williamsburg and Lake Erie, in the depths of 
& severe winter, and there endeavor to de- 
tach the Delaware Indians from the French 
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alliance. All the elements of Washington’s 
courage, hardih military 

and merciful n—are 


stamped indelibly on this the first act of his 
public life :— 

“In the middle of November, with an interpre- 
ter and four attendants, and Chri Gist as a 


23 
gf 


is party swam their horses across the Al- 
and wrapt their blankets around them 
ight, on its northwest bank. From the 
i of Se ween: eee ee 
i through ri luvial fields to the pleasing 
ey ray d » 
iana discoursed of the route from New Orleans to 


fH 


g 


other to preserve it for the Red Men. ‘ We are 
brothers,’ the half- in council; ‘we are 
one le ; I will send the French speech- 


belt, will make the Shawnees and the Dela- 
wares do the same.’ On the night of the twent 
ninth of November, the council-fire was kind 
an aged orator was selected to address the French 
the speech which he was to deliver was debated 
and rehearsed; it was that, unless the 
French would heed this third warning to quit the 
land, the Delawares also would be their enemies ; 
and a very large string of black and white wam- 
pun was sent to the Six Nations as a prayer for 
aid, After these preparations, the party of Wash- 
ington, attended by the half-king, and envoys of 
the Delawares, moved onwards to the post of the 
agen at 2 of taking The sx spp ay framed 
purpose o} possession of the Ohio; an 

they led the of La Salle with boasts 
of their forts at Le Bouf and Erie, at Niagara, 


Delawares were intimidated or debauched; but 
the half-king clung to Washing like a brother, 
and delivered up his belt as he had promised. The 


vould them onl: felling trees 
for bridges Thue they menace fry now — a 
buck and now a bear, delayed by e ive rains 
and snows, by mire and swamps, while Washing- 
ton’s quick eye discerned all the richness of the 
méadows, At Waterford, the limit of his journey,he 
found Fort Le Beeuf defended by cannon. Around 
it stood the barracks of the soldiers, rude lok-cab- 


ins, roofed with bark. Fifty birch-bark canoes, 
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ed on possessing the great 


sionaries and travellers had rev 
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At Venango, 
weak, the a= Fe Bn still on 


of storm. The cold increased 
ry 


continually freezing” Impatient to get back with 
lespatche: young envoy, wrapping him- 
self in an Indian dress, with gun in hand and pack 
on his back, the day after Christmas qui the 
usual path, and, with Gist for his sole companion, 
by aid of the com steered the nearest way 
across the eat the Fork. An Indian, who 
had lain in wait for him, fired at him from not fif- 
’ di but, missing him, became his 


at 
it 


2 


setting-pole to the raft, Washington was jerk- 
ed inte the aay tater, and saved himeclf aly by 
grasping at the raft-logs. They were obliged to 
make for an island. There lay Washington, in- 
isoned by the elements; but the late Decem- 
night was intensely cold, and in the morning 
he found the river frozen. Not till he reached 
Gist’s settlement, in January, 1754, were his toils 
lightened.” 
Washington reported the state of affairs on 
the Lakes,—and active measures were conse- 
uently adopted. Of the rapid and brilliant 
p es of his military genius, we are 
not now to trace the progress ; but it is scarce- 
ly possible to read withont a shudder of “ the 
hair-breadth ’scapes” of the young man whose 
life was of such inestimable consequence to 
his country. Thus, in the battle fought by 
Braddock—to whom Washington acted as 
aide-de-camp—against the French and In- 
dians in 1755, he appeared to others as well 
as to himself to bear a charmed life. In this 
action, says Mr. Bancroft,— 
“Of eighty-six officers, twenty-six were killed 





among them, Sir Peter 
incl 


ery 
early in the ctl tot 

v 
American alone to distribute his orders. ‘ 
| every moment,’ said one whose 


m 
by the all-powerful dispensations of Providence, I 

been ” *To the public,’ said Davis, 
a learned in the following month, ‘I point 
out that heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom 
I cannot but hope Providence has preserved in so 
signal a manner for some im t service to his 
country.’ ‘Who is Mr. Washi ? asked Lord 
Halifax, a few months later. ‘I know nothing of 
him,’ he added, ‘ but that they say he behaved in 
Braddock’s action as bravely as if he really loved 
the whistling of bullets.” 

Thus opened that career of glory, modera- 
tion, and success—thus, at the period of nas- 
cent manhood were exhibited the marking 
traits of that serene and devoted character— 
which have placed the name of Wushington 
on the noblest and loftiest pedestal in the 
Temple of Fame. 

Leaving for a while the only figure in that 
scene of miserable and savage warfare on 
which the mind can dwell with any degree 
of trust and satisfaction, we will move to the 
northeast of the English settlements, and fol- 
low the story of the unhappy people of Aca- 
dia. Mr. Bancroft has drawn a touching pic- 
ture of the homely virtues and obscure hap- 
piness of this rural population before the in- 
terference of the British officers changed their 
joy into wailing, and endowed their simple 
annals with a dark and tragic interest :— 

“ After repeated conquests and restorations, the 
treaty of Utrecht conceded Acadia, or Nova Sco- 
tia, to Great Britain. Yet the name of Annapo- 
lis, the presence of a feeble English garrison, and 
the emigration of hardly five or six English fami- 
lies, were nearly all that marked the supremacy 
of England. The old inhabitants remained on the 
soil which they had subdued, hardly conscious 
that they had changed their sovereign. They 
still loved the language and the usages of their 
forefathers, and their religion was graven upon 
their souls. They promised submission to Eng- 
land; but such was the love with which France 
had inspired them, they would not fight against 
its standard or renounce its name. Though con- 

uered they were French neutrals. For nearly 
forty ? nom from the peace of Utrecht they had 
been forgotten or neglected, and bad prospered in 
their seclusion. No tax-gatherer counted their 
folds, no magistrate dwelt in their hamlets: The 
parish priests made their records and regulated 
their successions. Their little disputes were set- 





tled among themselves, with scarcely an instance 























y 
They formed, as it were, one great family. 
ere of unaffected purity. Love 
and calmed Bee universal 
i neighbors of 
assist the new couple to 
while the wilderness offered 


ay foe keg 
company, with a m 

pom ser rhaps, sixteen or eqveliens 
int abitants ” 
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a 


fur trade, 
thousand 


masters :--— 

“ Was their y demanded for the public 
service pres am to be bargained with for 
the payment. The order may still be read on 
the Govneil records at Halifax. They must com- 
ply, it was written, without making any terms, 
‘immediately, or *the next courier would bring 
an order for military execution upon the delin- 

uents. Amd when they delayed in fetching 

wood for their oppressors, it was told them 
from*the governor, ‘ if they do not do it in 
time, the soldiers shall absolutely take their 
houses for fuel’ om unoffendi rian tw 
mitted meekly to the tyranny. Under pretence 
of fearing that they might rise in behalf of 
France, or seek shelter in a, or convey pro- 
visions to the French garrisons, they were ordered 
to surrender their boats and their firearms ; and, 
conscious of innocence, they gave up their barges 
and their muskets, leaving themselves without 
the means of flight, and defenceless, Further 
orders were afterwards given to the English offi- 
cers, if the Acadians behaved amiss to punish 
them at discretion ; if the troops were annoyed, 
to inflict vengeance on the nearest, whether the 
guilty one or not,—‘ taking an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth.” 

There is no reason to believe that these 
atrocious orders were not executed in the 
spirit in which they had been conceived. 
But worse remained to come :— 


“The Acadians cowered before their masters, 








be carried away into 
captivity tc other parts of the British dominions. 
* * France remembered the descendants of her 
sons in the hour of their affliction, and asked that 

ight have time to remove from the penin- 


sula with their effects, leaving their lands to the 
English ; but the answer of the British Minister 
claimed them as useful subjects, and refused them 
the liberty of transmigration, The inhabitants 
of Minas and the adjacent country pleaded with 
the British fers for the restitution of their 
boats ir terre fidelity, if t 
could but retain their i rties, aud rl ret! 
not the want of arms, but their conscience, 
engage thém not to revolt, ‘The memorial,’ said 
Lawrence in Council, ‘ is highly arrogant, insidious 
and insulting.’ The memorialists, at bis summons, 
came submissively to Halifax. ‘ You want your 
canoes for carryi oe oe ee ae 
he to them, th knew no enemy was left 
in their vicinity. ‘Guns are no part of your 
goods,’ he continued, ‘as by the laws of England 
all Roman Catholics are restrained from having 
arms, and are subject to penalties if arms are 
found in their houses, It is not the of 
British subjects to talk of terms with the Crown, 


"| or capitulate about their fidelity and allegiance. 


What excuse can you make for your Pp’ 

in treating this government with such indignity as 
to expound to the nature of fidelity? Man- 
ifest your obedience by immediately taking the 
oaths of allegiance in the common form before 
the Council’ The deputies replied that they 
would do as the generality of the inhabitants 
should determine; and they merely entreated 
leave to return home and consult the body of 
their people. The next day, the unhappy men, 
foreseeing the sorrows that menaced them, offered 
to swear allegiance unconditionally.” 

But it was now too late. e savage pur- 
pose had been formed. That: the cruelty 
might have no excuse, it happened that 
while the scheme was under discussion let- 
ters arrived leaving no doubt that all the 
shore§ of the Bay of Fundy were in the 
session of the British. It only remained to 
be fixed how the exportation should be ef- 
fected :— ' 


“To hunt them into the net was impracticable ; 
artifice was therefore resorted to. By a general 
igor aang o me and the same day, the scarce- 
ly conscious victims, ‘both old men gs po 
men, as well as all the lads of ten years of age, 
were peremptorily ordered to assemble at their 


tion 


res ve On the ee 5th of Sep- 
tember, they ed. At Grand Pré, for exam- 
ple, 418 un men came ther. They were 


closed, when Winslow, the American commander, 
placed himself in their centre, and spoke :—‘ You 
together to manifest to you His Ma- 


are convened 
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blow was sudden ; they had left home 
ing, and they never were to re- 
turn... Their cattle were to stay unfed in the 
their fires to die out on their hearths. They 
for that first day even no food for themselves 
or their children, and were compelled to beg for 
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their herds and their garners ; 


them to obey; and they marched slowly and 
heavily from the chapel to the shore, between 
women and children, who bowslng, prayed for 
blessings on their heads, they themselves weep- 
ing, and praying, and singing hymns, The seniors 
went next; the wives and en must wait till 
other transport vessels arrived. The delay had 
its horrors. The wretched people left behind were 
kept together near the sea, without proper food 
or raiment, or shelter, till other ships came to 
take them away ; and December with its appall- 
ing cold had struck the shivering, half-clad, 
broken-hearted sufferers before the of them 
were removed, ‘The embarkation of the inhabit- 
ants on but slowly, wrote Monckton, from 
Fort Cumberland, near which hz had burned three 
hamlets, ‘ the most part of the wives of the men 
we have prisoners are gone off with their children, 
in hopes I would not send off their husbands without 
them. Their hope was vain. Near Annapolis, a 
hundred heads of families fled to hs va tae 
a party was detached on the hunt to bring them 
m* Our soldiers hate them,’ wrote an officer on 
this occasion, ‘and if they can but find a pretext 
to kill them, they will’ Dida prisoner seek to 
escape, he was shot down by the sentinel. Yet 
some fled to Quebec; more 8,000 had with- 
drawn to Miramichi and the region south of the 
Ristigouche ; some found rest on the banks of the 
St. John’s and its branches; some found a lair in 
their native forests; some were charitably shel- 
tered from the English in the wigwams of the sa- 

But 7,000 of these banished people were 
driven ape a oe. me scattered among the 
English colonies, ew Hampshire to Georgia 
alone; 1,020 to South Carolinaalone. They were 
cast ashore without resources ; hating the - 
house as a shelter for their offspring, and Bc 
ring the thought of selling themselves as laborers. 


Honseholds, too, were separated; the colonial 
newspapers contained i 
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ashes of the 
ful watchdog, vainly seeking the hands that fed 
him. Thickets of forest-trees choked their or- 
chards; the ocean broke over their neglected 
dikes, and desolated their meadows.” 

Nor were the woes of this ill-treated peo- 
ple ended : 

“ Relentless misfortune pursued the exiles where- 
ever they fled. Those sent to Georgia, drawn by 
a love for the spot where they were as strong 
as that of the captive Jews, who wept by the side 
of the rivers of Babylon for their own temple and 
land, escaped to sea in boats, and went coasting 
from harbor to harbor ; but when had reach- 
ed New England, just as they would have set sail 
for their native fields, they were sto; by or- 
ders from Nova Scotia, Those who dwelt on the 
St. John’s were torn once more from their new 
homes, When Canada surrendered, hatred with 
its worst venom pursued the 1,500 who remained 
south of the Ristigouche. Once more those who 
dwelt in Pennsylvania presented a humble peti- 
tion to the Earl] of Loudoun, then the British bom. 
mander in-Chief in America; and the cold-hearted 
peer, offended that the prayer was made in French, 
seized their five principal men, who in their 
own land had been persons of dignity and sub- 
stance, and shipped them to England, with the 
request that they might be kept from ever again 
becoming troublesome by being consigned to ser- 
vice as common sailors on board ships of war.” 

And so it -was throughout :—‘t We have 
been true,” said they in one of théir petitions, 
“to our religion, and true to ourselves ;, yet 
nature appears to consider us only as the ob- 
jects of public vengeance.”—-* I know not,” 
writes Mr. Bancroft, “if the annals of the 
human race keep the records of wounds so 
wantonly inflicted, so bitter and so perennial 
- fell upon the French inhabitants of Aca- 

ia. 

American history has at least one element 
of peculiar character. The voyage of the Pil- 
grim Fathers—the settlement of the Virginia 
cavaliers—the foundation of Pennsylvania,— 
though all events of profound moral interest, 
as well as productive of fine pictorial effects, 
are not without parallels more or less close 
in the varied tale of ancient and modern col- 
onization. But that which is distinctive and 
peculiar in the story of American civilization 
is, its struggle against the Red Men. Settlers, 
it is true, have often found themselves in 
strange company. In Africa the Greek col- 





onizer elbowed the swarthy Ethiop. In South 
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stood beside the Pers- be correctly repeated to the head Council at Onon- 
Dutchmen have encoun-|daga. An express messenger from the Miamis 
tered the Malay and the Dyak. For two hurried across the mountains, bearing to the 
ish settlers have had to deal | *hrewd and able Dinwiddie, the ' 
with the uncivilized races of the East and nt ae na Sonnet oe ak 
Weat—from the Bushmen of the Cape to the | 0. Stem the dwellors on the Maumee nid on the 
savages of New Zealand. But none of these| Wye «Our — etree 
: good brothers of Virginia, said 
races present the same attractive features as is Girdiae, “ale ated locks wos anlenk 
the brethren of the Iroquois and the Mohi-| iru) brothers, the fonder pers | 
caris. About these latter there are points of end give us arms’ ‘ teeta! the 
romantic and chivalric interest. Though not} Picts and Windaws, ‘this string of wampum as- 
free from the vices of the savage, they often | sures that the French King’s servants have 
exhibit virtues which might shame the Euro- our blood, and eaten the flesh of three of 
ere is something of dignity in their} our men. Look us and pity us, for we are 
asi and ing. They are seldom with-| in distress. chiefs dow taken up the 
out a natural and original poetic sense,—and | hatchet of war. We have killed and eaten ten 
their la has a wild Ossianic music. | of the French and two of their We are 
They are bold in metaphor and apt in natural | your brothers ; and do not think this is from our 
mouth only; it is from our very hearts’ Thus 


illustration. A group of actors on the scene 
having characteristics so peculiar and so attrac- 
tive as the Red Skin is invaluable to a histo- 
rian whose tendency is to see events and note 
character under their most pictorial aspects. 

The part taken by the Indians in that war 
between the French and English in America 
which ended in the conquest of Quebec and 
the expulsion of the es from Oanada is 
narrated at great length by Mr. Bancroft,— 
and the atrocious nature of the conflict is 
well brought out. At the commencement of 
the war, we are allowed a glimpse at a curi- 
ous war-council : 

“« Brothers,’ said the Delawares to the Miamis, 
‘we desire the English and the Six Nations to put 
their hands upon your heads, and keep the French 
from hurting Stand fast in the chain of 
friendship with the Government of Virginia’ 
‘Brothers, said the Miamis to the English, ‘your 
country is smooth; your hearts are good; the 
dwellings of your governors are like the spring in 
its bloom.’ ‘ Brothers,’ they added to the Six Na- 
tions, holding aloft a calumet ornamented with 
feathers, ‘the French and their Indians have struck 
us, yet we > this pipe unhurt’ and they gave 
it to the Six Nations, in token of friendship with 


.of black wampum were given to signify the unity 
of heart; and that, it was ess to the 





with white. ‘Brothers, such were her words, ‘I 
am left a 1 ‘woman, with one son, whom 











Mississippi had been discovered by adven- 
turers and missionaries of that nation; and 
a few years of quiet possession of the terri- 
tory would have allowed French statesmen 
to consolidate their power in those regions, 
and to draw a strong cordon around the en- 
tire group of English colonies on the Atlantic 
seaboard, But Pitt’s genius was brought to 
bear at a critical moment on the arrangement 
of this great question—and he conceived the 
project of breaking the Missidsippi line and 
attacking the enemy in their strongholds on 
the St. Lawrence. Three expeditions were 
fitted out. Amherst and Wolfe were ordered 
to join the fleet under Boscawen, destined to 
act against Louisburgh—Forbes was sent to 
the Ohio Valley—Abercrombie was intrusted 
with the command against Crown Point and 
Ticond though Lord Howe was sent 
out with the last named as the real soul of 
the enterprise. Mr. Bancroft writes: _ 
“None of the officers won favor like Lord 


J soldier dutifully 
loved and obeyed his widowed mother, 
gentle nature saw visions of happiness in scenes 
of domestic love, even while he kindled 
prospect of glory, as ‘gunpowder at fire’” 
On the 28th of May the expedition reach- 
Halifax. 


“For six days after the British forces on their 
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Halifax to Louisburgh, had 
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made the shore inaccessible, and 
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already a heap cf ruins ; for eight 
officers d : had 


forty 
five ships of the line and four frigates. It was 
Sesiteies bites dehents of wee ear ook 

garrison @ prisoners of war, wi 
the sailors and marines, in all 5,637, were sent to 
On ihe 27th of July, the English took 
ion of i , , as a uence, 
of mg Breton and Prince Edward’s Island. 
Thus fell 


Louisburgh 
shelter from storms; the coast repels the surge ; 
ut a few hovels only mark the spot which so 
much treasure was lavished to fortify, so much 
heroism to conquer. Wolfe, whose heart was in 
England, returned home with the love and esteem 
efthe army. His country was full of exultation ; 
the ies were deposited with pomp in the ca- 

of St. Paul’s; the churches gave thanks; 
Boscawen, himself a member of i it, was 
honored by a unanimous tribute the House 
of Commons. New England, too, trium , 
the praises awarded to Amherst and Wolfe re- 
called the heroism of her own sons.” 


This success inspired Pitt to still greater 


;| the village of Beauport, extend 





leans, on which, the next day, they disembarked. 
A little south of west the cliff of Quebec was 


del of New France, 
troops no more than six wasted battalions ; of 
Indian warriors few appeared, the wary savages 
preferring the security of neutrals ; the Canadian 
nilitia gave him the superiority in numbers; but 
he put his chief confidence in the natural strength 
of the country. Above Quebec, the high pro- 
moni on which the upper town is built ex- 
pands into an elevated having towards the 
river the steepest acclivities. For nine miles or 
more above the city, as far as Cape Rouge, every 
landing-place was intrenched protected. The 
river St. Charles, after meandering through a fer- 
tile valley, sweeps the rocky base of the town, 
which it covers by ing into marshes. 
Nine miles below Quebec, the impetuous Mont- 
morenci, after fretting itself a whirlpool route, 
and leaping for miles down the steps of a rocky 
bed, whe? with velocity towards the ledge, over 


+| which, falling two hundred and fifty feet, it pours 


its fleecy cataract into the chasm. As Wolfe dis- 
embarked on the Isle of Orleans, what scene could 
be more imposing? On his left lay et anchor the 
fleet with numerous transports ; the tents of 
hig army stretched across the island; the in- 
of France, having their centre at 
from the Mont- 
morenci to the St. Charles; the city of Quebec, 
garrisoned by five battalions, bounded the horizon. 
At midnight on‘the 28th, the short darkness was 
lighted up by a fleet of fire-ships, that, after a. 
furious storm of wind, came down with the tide 
in the proper direction. But the British sailors 
grappled with them and towed them free of the 
shipping. The river was Wolfe’s ; the men-of-war . 
made it so; and, being master of the deep water, 
he also had the superiority on the south-shore of 
the St. Lawrence. In the night of the 29th, 
Monckton, with four battalions, having crossed the 
south channel, occupied Point Levi; and where 
the mighty current, which below the town ex- 
as a bay, narrows to a deep stream of but 
a mile in width, batteries of mortars and cannon 
were constructed. The citizens of Quebec, foresee- 
ing the ruin of their houses, volunteered to pass 
over the river and destroy the works ; but, at the 
trial, their courage failed them, and they retreated. 
The lish, by the discharge of red-hot balls 
and shells, set on fire fifty houses in a night, de- 
molished the lower town, and injured the upper. 
But the citadel was beyond their reach, and every 
avenue from the river to the cliff was too strongly 
intrenched for an assault.” 
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The summer was going rapidly, and as yet 
no real progress had been made. ” Wolfeevas 
eager for action,—and he pursued his re- 
searches 4 the an ene of the formidable 

ition with extraordi ness :— 
Pe a at ed a We et 
morenci was higher occu; 
Montcalm, and, on the 9th of ny, ke aeeed 


to reconnoitre the shore above the town. In con- 
cert with Saunders, on the 18th of July, he sailed 

the well-defended bank from Montmorenci 
to the St. Charles ; he 


sea, can shelter a hundred ships of the line; 
the high cliff of Cape Diamond, tow- 
ering like a bastion over the waters, and sur- 

the banner of the Bourbons; he 
the cr wall of rock that ex- 
tends beyond the citadel ; he marked the outline 
of the ipitous hill that forms the north bank 
of the river,—and every where he beheld a natu- 
ral fastness, te oes, Pe mora intrenchments, 
cannon, boats, and ting batteries guarding 
every access. Had a detachment landed between 
the city and Cape Rouge, it would have encoun- 
tered the danger of being cut off before it could 
receive support. He would have risked a landing 
i ’s Cove, three miles above the city, 
but the enemy prevented him by f canna artillery 
and a mortar to play upon the shipping. Mean- 
time, at midnight, on the 28th of July, the French 
sent down a raft of fire-st consisting of nearly 
a hundred pieces; but these, like the fire-ships a 
month before, did but light up the river, without 
injuring the British fleet. Scarcely a day passed 
but there were skirmishes of the English with 
the Indians and Canadians, who were sure to 
tread stealthily in the footsteps of every exploring 
party. Wolfe returned to Montmorenci. July 
was almost gone, and he had made no effective 
advances. He resolved on an ment. The 
Montmorenci, after falling over a perpendicular 
rock, flows for three hundred yards, amidst clouds 
of spray and rainbow glories, in a gentle stream 
to St. Lawrence. Near the junction, the 
river may, for a few hours of the tide, be passed 
on foot. It was planned that two brigades should 
ford the Montmorenci at the proper time of the 
tide, while Monckton’s regiments should cross the 
St. Lawrence in boats from Point Levi. The 
signal was made, but some of the boats grounded 
on a ledge of rocks that runs out into the river. 
While the seamen were getting them off, and the 
enemy were firing a vast number of shot and 
shells, Wolfe, with .some of the navy officers as 
companions, selected a landing-place ; and his des- 
perate courage thought it not yet too late to be- 
gin the attack. Thirteen companies of iers, 
and two hundred of the second battalion of the 
Royal Americans, who first on shore, not 
waiting for support, ran ly towards the in- 











Monckton’s regiment had arrived, and had 
with the coolness of invincible valor. 
hurried by; night was near; the clouds of - 
summer gathered heavily, as if for a storm ; 
tide rose; and Wolfe, wiser than Frederic at 
Colin, ordered a timely retreat.” 

In this unsuccessful attempt Wolfe lost 400 
men. On the tortures of a body wasted by 
fever and a mind preyed on by its own rest- 
less energy, we will not dwell, Wolfe reck- 
oned on assistance from the corps of Amherst, 
—but this did not arrive. At last he per- 


‘ceived that his fate rested in his own. hands 


alone,—and he conceived the daring plan of 
attack which has given to his name the sol- 
dier’s immortality. We extract Mr. Ban- 
croft’s account of the brilliant attack which 
cost our young hero his life and the French 
their dominions in Northern America :— 
“Every officer knew his appointed ag Melgar 
at one o'clock in the morning of the 13th Septem- 
ber, Wolfe, with Monckton and Murray, and about 
half the forces, set off in boats, and without sail 
or oars, glided down with the tide. In three- 
uarters of an hour the ships followed, and, though 
night had become dark, aided by the rapid 
current, they reached the cove just iu time to 
cover the landing. Wolfe and the with 
him leaped on shore; the light infantry, who 
found themselves borne by the current a little 
below the intrenched path, clambered up the 
steep hill, staying themselves by the roots and 
boughs of the maple and spruce and ash trees 
that covered the precipitous declivity, and, after 
a little firing, diapered the picket which guarded 
the height. The rest ascended safely by the 
pathway. A battery of four guns on the left was 
abandoned to Colonel Howe. When Townshend’s 
division disembarked, the English had already 
gained one of the roads to Quebec, and, ad i 
in front of the forest, Wolfe stood at daybre 
with his invincible battalions on the plains of 
Abraham, the battle-field of empire. ‘It can be 
prose Sk Fes to burn a few houses and 
retire, said Montcalm, in amazement, as the news 
reached him in his intrenchments the other side of 
the St. Charles ; but, obtaining better information, 
—‘Then,’ he cried, ‘they have at last got to the 
weak side of this miserable ison; we must 
ive battle and crush them before mid-day’, And 
fore ten, the two armies, equal in numbers, each 
being composed of less than five thousand men, 
ant in of one another for battle. 
ish, not easily accessible from intervening 
poke ravines, and hail fences, were all 
perfect in discipline, terrible in their fearless en- 
thusiasm, thrilling with pride at their morning’s 
success, codiineatlod by a man whom they obeyed 
with confidence and love. The doomed and de- 
voted Montcalm had what Wolfe had called but 
‘five weak French battalions, .of less than two 
thousand men, ‘ mingled with disorderly peasant- 
ry, formed on ground which commanded the po- 
sition of the English. The French had three little 
pieces of artillery, the English one or two. The 
two armies cannonaded each other for nearly an 
hour; when Montcalm, having suramoned , 
gainville to his aid, and despatched messenger 
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ets, every where gave way. Of 
fier Carleton a amaties 5 
who fought near Wolfe, received in the 
a ball which destroyed the power of vision 

and ultimately made him blind. 
ed the charge, was wounded in 
still pressing forward, he received 
a second ball; and, having decided the day, was 
struck a third time, and mortally, in the t. 
‘Support me,’ he cried to an r near him: 
‘let not my brave fellows see me drop’ He was 
carried to the rear, and they brought him water 
to quench his thirst. ‘They run, they run, spoke 
the officer on whom he leaned. ‘ Who run?’ asked 
‘The French, 
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already # Go, one of you, to Colonel Burton; 


kind, gave to the English tongue and the institu- 
tions of the Germanic race the unexplored and 
seemingly infinite West and North. He crowded 
into a few hours actions that would have given 
lustre to length of life; and filling his day with 
greatness, completed it before its noon.” 


In that terrible action fell also “the hope 
of New France.” In attempting to rally a 
body of fugitive Canadians in a copse near 
St. John’s Gate, Montcalm was mortally 
wounded. 

We have quoted enough from this volume 
to show how varied and stirring are the sub- 
jects with which Mr. Bancroft here deals, 
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. LIFE IN CANADA. 

BY MRS. MOODIE.* . 
there be one of life’s affairs in which 
woman has ht genre right to have her 
wishes consid and her veto respected, it 
is that of emigration. For, in the arduous 
task of establishing a new home in a half- 
settled country, let man do what he will to 


by | alleviate, on her fall the burthen and heat of 


the day. . Hers are the menial toils, the fre- 

uent anxieties, the lingering home-sickness, 
the craving after dear friends’ faces and a be- 
loved native Jand. Hers, too, the self-impos- 
ed duty and unselfish effort to hide regret un- 
der cheerful smiles, when the weary brother 
or husband returns at evening from toil in 
field and forest. Blessed and beautiful are 
the smiles of the sad-hearted, worn to wile 
away another’s cares! 

Love in a cottage has long been jeered at, 
and depicted as flying out of the window. It 
seems miraculous to behold -the capricious 
little deity steadfastly braving, for many a 
long year, the chilly atmosphere of a log-hut 
in an American forest. In the year 1832, 
Mrs. Moodie (here better remembered as Miss 
Susanna Strickland, sister of the well-known 
historian of the English and Scottish Queens) 
accompanied her husband, a half-pay subal- 
tern, to the backwoods of Canada. Many 
were her misgivings, and they did not prove 
unfounded. Long and cruel was the proba- 
tion she underwent, before finding compara- 
tive comfort and p rity in the ragged 
land where at first che foun so much to em- 
bitter her existence. Nobly did she bear up 
under countless 4ifficulties and sufferin 
rang ass by an energy rare in woman, an 
by her devoted attachment to the husband 
of her choice. For some years her troubles 
were not occasional, but continual and in- 
creasing. Her first installation in a forest 
home could hardly have been more discour- 
aging and pA than -_ was: : 

“The we occupied was o! 
Mr. Gnlanaiaees who fook it a pays of 
sundry large debts, which the owner, a New Eng- 
land loyalist, had been unable to settle. Old Joe 
H—, the present occupant, had ised to quit 
it with his family at the commencement of sleigh- 
ing; and as the bargain was concluded in the 
month of September, and we were anxious to 

for fall wheat, it was to be upon 
the spot. No house was to be found in the imme- 
diate neighborhood save a small dilapidated log 
tenement, on an adjoining farm (which was scarce- 
ly reclaimed from the bush), that had been some 
months without an owner. The merchant assured 
us that this could be made very comfortable until 
such time as it suited H— to remove.” 

With singular want of caution, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moodie neglected to visit this “log ten- 
ement” before signing an agreement to rent 
it. Ona rainy September day they proceed- 
to take possession : 

* h: at . 
win Daa, in the Bush; or, Life in Canada, % 
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mistaken ; that is 
urned his knowing keen eye upon me, and 
smiled, half humorously, half maliciously, as he 
said, ‘ You were raised in the old country, I guess ; 
you have much to learn, and more perhaps than 
you'll like to know, before the winter is over.” 
The prophet of evil spoke truly. It was a 
winter of painful instruction for the inexpe- 
rienced young woman, and her not very pru- 
dent husband. We might fill columns with 
a bare list of their vexations and disasters. 
Amongst the former, not the least arose from 
the borrowing propensities of their neighbors. 
They had ‘located’ in a bad neighborhood, in 
the vicinity of a number of low Yankee squat- 
ters, “ignorant as savages, without their 
courtesy and kindness.” These people walk- 
ed unceremoniously at all hours into their 
wretched dwelling, to criticise their proceed- 
ings, make impertinent remarks, and to bor- 
row—or rather to beg or steal, for what they 
borrowed they rarely returned. The most 
extraordinary loans were daily solicited or 
demanded; and Mrs. Moodie, strange and 
timid in her new home, and amongst these 
semi-barbarians—her husband, too, being 
much away at the farm—for some time dared 
not refuse to acquiesce in their impudent ex- 
tortions. Here is a specimen of the style of 
these miscalled ‘borrowings.’ On the first 
day of their arrival, whilst they were yet 
toiling to exclude wind and rain from the 
hovel, which their baggage and goods 
filled nearly to the roof, a young Yankee 
‘lady’ squeezed herself into the crowded 


room : 

“ Imagine a girl of seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, with he knowing-looking features, a 
forward impudent carriage, and a pert we posi 
voice, standing upon one of the trunks, and sur- 
veying all our proceedings in the most impertinent 
manner. The creature was dressed in a ragged, 
dirty, purple stuff gown, cut very low in the neck, 
with an old red cotton ief tied over her 
head; her uncombed, tangled locks falling over 
her thin, inquisitive face in a state of perfect na- 
ture. Her legs and feet were bare, and in her 
coarse, dirty, red hands she swung to and fro an 
= glass decanter.” 

he mission of this squalid nymph was not 
to borrow but to lend. She “guessed the 
strangers were fixin’ there,” and that they’d 
want a glass decanter to hold their whisky, 
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so she had brought one over. “ But mind— 
don’t break it,” said she; “’tis the only one 
we have to hum, and father says it’s so mean 
to drink out of green glass”—a sentiment 
worthy of a colonel of hussars. Although 
quite pleased by such disinterested kindness 
and attention, Mrs. Moodie declined the de- 
canter, on the double ground of having some 
of her own, and of not drinking whisky. 
The refusal was unavailing. The lady in 
ragged purple set down the bottle on a trunk, 
as tirmly as if she meant to plant it there, 
and took herself off. The next morning: 
cleared up the mystery of her perseverance. 
“Have you done that ’ere decanter I 
brought across yesterday?” said the ‘cute 
damsel, presenting herself before Mrs. Moodie 
with her bare red knees peeping through her 
ragged petticoats, and with face and hands 
innocent of soap, The English lady returned 
the bottle, with the remark that she had 
never needed it. 

“*T guess you won't return it empty,’ quoth the 
clea srepeet ‘that would be mean, father 
says. He wants it filled with whisky.” 

The hearty laugh which this solution of 
the riddle provoked from the inmates of the 
log-house offended the female Yankee, who 
tossed the decanter from hand to hand and 
glared savagely about her. But the ridicule 
was insufficient to deter her from the whisky 
hunt. When assured there was none in the 
we she demanded rum, and pointed to a 

eg, in which she said she smelt it. Her 
keen olfactories had not deceived her. The 
rum, she was told, was for the workmen : 

“*T calculate,’ was the rep , ‘when you've 
been here a few months, you’ te too knowing to 
give rum to helps. But old-country folks are all 
fools, and that’s the reason they get so easily suck- 
ed in, and be so soon wound up. Cum, fill the 
ee eee are In gpg Ag 

ve by borrowing. ou want any thing, why, 
fos coed and Goteoie Siem wa™ 7 ‘ 

When the decanter was filled and delivered 
to this saucy mendicant, Mrs, Moodie ventar- 
. - —_ for a little milk “ mg infant, 

ut Impudence in purple laughed in her face, 
and named an exorbitant price at which she 
would sell it her, for on delivery. It 
seems incredible that, after this ingratitude, 
Mrs. Moodie continued her ‘ lendings’ to the 
family of which her new acquaintance was a 
distinguished ornament. 

“The very day our new pl came home, the 
father of thie J t Cg went by the 
familiar name of Old Satan, came over to borrow 
it (though we afterwards found out that he had a 
eons st Seve The land had never been 

en up, and was full of rocks and stumps, and 
he was anxious to save his own from injury ; the 
oo was, that the borrowed implement 
came e unfit for use, just at the very time we 
Slade co coer atone The same hap- 
pened to g trowel, bought in order to 
plaster the house. Satan asked the loan of them 
lor one hour, for the same purpose, and we never 
saw them again.” 
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The other neighbors were no better. One 
Yankee dame used to send over her son, a 
1 youth, wtecercngi — almost 
every morning, to borrow the bake-kettle, in 
which hot ones were cooked for breakfast. 
One day, when Mrs, Moodie was later than 


usual in rising, she heard from her bedroom 
the kitchen lifted. It was Philander, 
come for the kettle. 


_. “ I (through the partition): ‘You can’t have it 
tis moaing ing. We cannot get our breakfast with- 
iw tnineniacl aneding ptm bate. Sor 
man to hum, and, snatching up whi 
had been left to warm on. the hearth, he rushed 
ott.of the house, singing at the top of his voice, 
‘ Hurrah for the Yankee boys! When James (the 
servant) came home for his breakfast, I sent hi 
across to demand the kettle, and the dame very 
coolly told him, that when she had done with it I 

ight have jt; but she defied him to take it out 
of her house with her bread in it.” 

Since the request of the drover who begged 
his comrade to lend him a bark of his dog, 
we have not heard of queerer loans than 
some of those solicited of Mrs. Moodie :— 

“ Another American squatter was always send- 
i prone Aeerrncapyachs pois Prtert el ich she 

led a vermin destroyer ; and once the same 
person asked the loan of a towel, as a friend had 
come from the States to visit her, and the only 
one she had, had been made into a best ‘ pinn ° 
the child: she likewise begged a sight in the 
pect a sa erm eaten fy = eee 
see if it were fixed to her mi This woman 
have been a mirror of neatness when com- 
with her dirty neighbors. One night I was 
roused up from my bed for the loan of a pair of 
steelyards.’ For what p think you, gentle 
reader? To ar . een en te, The ro- 
cess was perform ing the ualli 
thing u "3 a small te hen pea wing it to 
one of the hooks, The child was a fine boy, and. 
weighed ten pounds, greatly to the delight of the 
Yankee father. One of the drollest instances of 
borrowing I have ever heard of was told me by a 
friend, A maid-servant asked her mistress to go 
out on a particular afternoon, as she was going to 
have a party of her friends, and wanted the loan 
of the oak 4 

Traits such as these exhibit, more vividly 
than volumes of description, the sort of 
savages amongst whom r Mrs. Moodie’s 
lot was cast. They had all the worst qualities 
of Yankee and Indian—the good ones of 
neither. They had neither manners, heart, 
nor honesty. The basest selfishness, cunning, 
and malignity were their prominent charac- 
teristics. A less patient and good-tempered 

rson than Mrs. Moodie would, however, 

ave had little difficulty in getting rid of the 
troublesome and intrusive borrowers. They 
could not bear a sharp rebuke, and, more 
than once, a happy and pointed retort rid her, 
for weeks, or even for ever, of the pestilent 
presence of one or other of them. An English 
farmer, settled near at hand, to whom she 
mentioned her annoyances, laughed—as well 
he. might—at her easy-going toleration. 
“Ask them sharply what they want,” he 


to 
must 








rm er eo | a satisfactory answer, bid 
them leave the house. Or—a better way 
ae some small article of them, and bid 

m 


was worth. ‘I have no change,—grving 

dollar—‘ but you can bri 

Oh! blessed ns ton. it! for of one 

r oreaaed dollar I got rid of this dishonest girl 
ever. Rather than pay me, she never entered 

the house again.” 

The strange names of some of the farmers 
and the goiby in Mrs. Moodie’s neighborhood 
exceed belief. Amongst the substantial yeo- 
men thereabouts were Solomon Sly, Reynard 
Fox, and Hiram Dolittle, Ammon and Icha- 
bod were two hopeful Canadian youths, the 
former of whom—a child of tender years— 
was in the habit of hideously swearing at 
his father, and then scampering across the 
meadow, and defying the pursuit of his pursy 
agi sa This is another family of which 

rs. Moodie gives amusing glimpses, in a 
style sufficiently masculine, but therefore all 
the better adapted to the subject :— 

“The conversation was interru by a queer- 
looking urchin of five years old, dressed in a long- 
tailed coat and trowsers, popping his black shock 
head in at the door and ing out, ‘ Uncle Joe! 
You're wanted to hum.’ ‘Is that your nephew?’ 
‘No! I guess it’s my woman’s eldest son, said 
uncle Joe, rising ; ‘but they call me Uncle Joe. 
"Tis a spry chap that—as cunning as a fox. I tell 
—— it is—he will make a smart man. Go 

e, por am and ret ne ma that I am 
coming.” ‘I won't,’ sui e ; ‘you ma 
hum and tell her youreelf. She bes ented ond 
cut this hour, and you'll catch it!’ Away ran the 
dutiful son, but not before he had applied his fore- 
finger significantly to the side of his nose, and, 
with a knowing wink, pointed in the direction of 
hum. Uncle Joe obeyed the signal, drily remark- 
ing that he could not leave the door without 
the old hen clucking him back. At this period 
we were still living in Old Satan’s log house, and 
anxiously looking out for the first snow to put us 
in possession of the good substantial log dwelling 
occupied by Uncle Joe and his family, which con- 
sisted of a brown brood of seven girls and this 
highly-prized boy.” 

The names of the squatter ladies were of a 
far superior description to those to which 
their brothers answered. Looking down 
upon the Old Testament, their godfathers 
had resorted for suggestions to the Italian 
Opera, the heathen mythology, and the Mi- 
nerva press. She of the purple garment was 
called Emily. This was quiet enough. But 
her associates were Cinderellas, Minervas, 
and Almerias; and Amanda was the baptis- 
mal appellation of one of Ammon’s sisters. 

Old Joe, it will be remembered, had agreed 
to quit, when winter set in, the house belong- 
ing to the farm which Mr. Moodie had pur- 
chased. But even in civilized and lawyer- 
ridden England possession is held to be nine 
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points of the law, and in Oanada the other 
tenth is thrown in. Old Joe’s mother, an 
abominable Yankee Hecate, grinned like a 
whole bag-full of monkeys when informed 
that her son was expected to dis-locate as 
goon as sleighing began. ‘ 

“* Joe, she guessed, ‘ would take his own time, 
The house was not built which was to receive him; 
and he was not the man to turn his back upon a 
warm hearth to camp in the wilderness. It was 
neither the first snow nor the last frost that would 
turn Joe out of his comfortable home.’” 

Mrs, Hecate spoke a true word. Frost 
came, sledges ran, thaw began—not an inch 
budged Joe. The sun gained power, a soft 
south wind fanned the frozen earth, the snow 
disappeared —still the reckless, dishonest 
scamp made no sign of removing, and replied 
with abuse to the remonstrances of those to 
whom his dwelling belonged. In the States, 


and with a brother Yankee, his obstinacy | “ 


might have led to revolver and rifle work. 
The English emigrants patiently waited, to 
their own great inconvenience. Joe reckon- 
ed he shouldn’t move till his ‘missus’ was con- 
fined—an interesting event which was ex- 
pected to come off in May.. About the mid- 
dle of that month the Joe family was increas- 
ed by a sturdy boy, whereupon its chief de- 
clared his intention of turning out in a fort- 
night, if all went well. Mrs. Moodie did not 
believe him—he had lied so often before; but 
he was determined to take her in at last, as 
he had done at first, for this time he was as 
good as his word. On the last day of May 


they went, bag and baggage, and Mrs. Moodie begged 


sent over her Scotch maidservant and Irish 


serving-man to clear out the dwelling, which | P 


she justly expected would be in bad enough 
condition. But her expectations were far ex- 
ceeded by the reality. The nmlignity of these 
people, who from her had received nothing 
but kindness and good offices, was degrading 
to human nature. Presently the Irishman 
returned, panting with indignation : 
“*The house, he said, ‘was more filthy than a 
pig sty But that was not the worst of it ; Uncle 
‘oe, before he went, had undermined the brick 
chimney, and let all the water into the house. 
‘Oh! but if he comes here 
inding his teeth and doubling his fist, ‘ I'll thrash 
im for it. And thin, Ma’arm, he has girdled round 


all the best graft apple-trees, the murtherin’ owld 
villain, as if it wo ale ht dqution oe ches 
them,’ 


“John and Bell scrubbed at the house all day, 
and in the evening they carried over the furniture, 
and I went to inspect our new dwelling. It looked 
beautifully clean and neat. Bell had whitewashed 
all the black, smoky walls, and boarded ceilings, 
and scrubbed the dirty window-frames, and polish- 
ed the fly-spotted panes of ane, until they actu- 
ally admitted a glinipse of clear air and the 
blue sky. Snow-white-fringed curtains, and a bed 
with furniture to correspond, a se floor, and 
a large pot of green boughs on hearthstone, 
gave an air of comfort and cleanliness to a room 
which, only a few hours before, had been a loath- 


agin,’ he continved,- 








some den of filth and impurity. This change 
would have been very gratifying, had not a strong, 
i odor almost “onrived me of my 
breath as I entered the room. It was unlike any 
thing I had ever smelt before, and turned meso 
sick and faint, that I had to cling to the door-post 


for su 

us does this dreadful smell come from f’ 

“The guidness knows, ma’am; John and I 
have searched the house from the loft to the 
cellar, but we canna find out the cause of the 
stink.’ 

“* Tt must be in the room, Bell, and it is impos- 
sible to remain here, or to live in the house, until 
ver? “9 all round the place, I 

“ Glancing my eyes e i 
pen. yc a little eaphenrd Bio 
mantel-shelf, and I told John to see if I was right. 
The lad mounted upon a chair, and pulled open a 
small door, but almost fell to the ground with the 
dreadful stench which seemed to rush from the 


oset. 
“* What is it, John ? I cried from the door. 
“¢ A skunk! ma’arm,askunk! Sure, t 


the devil had scorched his tail, and left the gri 
hair behind him. What a strong perfume it has !’ 
he continued, holding up the beautiful but odious 
little creature by the tail. 
Sy bo sep aw about it wom, | a 
ton, only two 8 crossing 
with Unele ‘ioe, with hing Me his shoulder, and 
this wee bit baste in his hand. They were both 
laughing like sixty. ‘ Well, if this does not stink 
the Scotchman out of the house,’ said Joe, ‘ I’ll be 
content to be tarred and feathered ;’ and thin they 
both laughed until they stopped to draw breath, 

“TI could hardly-help laughing myself; but I 
Monaghan to convey the horrid creature 
away, and putting some salt and sulphur into a tin 
late, and setting fire to it, I placed it on the floor 
in the middle of the room, closed all the doors 
for an hour, which greatly assisted in purifying the 
house from the skunkification. Bell then washed 
out the closet with strong ley, and in a short time 
no vestige remained of malicious trick Uncle 
Joe had played off upon us.” 

The smell of skunk and Yankee eradicated, 
there still was much to be done before the 
house could be deemed habitable. It swarm- 
ed with mice, which all the night long per- 
formed fantastical dances over the faces and 
pillows of the new comers. The old logs 
which composed the walls of the dwelling 
were alive with bugs and large black ants, 
and the fleas upon the floor were as thick as 
sand-grains in the desert. With the warm 
weather, then just-setting in, came legions of 
mosquitoes, that rose in clouds from the nu- 
merous little streams intersecting the valley. 
But in spite of all these discomforts, summer 
was felt to be a blessing, and “roughing it” 
in the woods was far less painful than in the 
season of snow, and frost, and storm. 

“ The banks of the little streams abounded with 
wild strawberries, which, although small, were of 
a delicious flavor. Thither Bell and I, and the 
baby, daily repaired to gather the bright red ber- 
ries of nature’s own providing. Katie, young as 
she was, was very expert at helping herself, and 
we used to seat her in the middle of a fine bed, 
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ied a corner of her son’s barn. She could not 

well in harmony under the same roof with 
her daughter-in-law. The lady in purple and 
her sisters were married and scattered abroad. 
Joe himself, who could neither read nor write, 
had turned itinerant preacher. No account 
was given of the hopeful Ammon. 

Mrs. Moodie’s work, unaffectedly and na- 
turally written, though a little coarse, will 
delight ladies, please men, and even amuse 
children. On our readers’ account we regret 
our inability to make further extracts from 
its amusing pages. The book is one of great 
originality and interest. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
MR. SQUIER ON NICARAGUA* 
M* Y causes are combining to give great 
importance to the States of Central 





America. Their own fertility and natural 
advan the commerce of the Pacific, and 
the gold of California, unite to attract the 


earnest attention of enterprising men and 
politicians towards them, At the present 
moment, the appearance of this full and able 
account of Nicaragua is peculiarly well-timed. 
The writer of it descri 
chargé @affaires of the United States to the 
Republics of Central America.” His official 
position has evidently enabled him to get at 
much information that would otherwise have 
been inaccessible. His name is well and fa- 
vorably known to ethnologists and antiquari- 
ans by his researches into the history of the 
aboriginal monuments of the United States, 
and by his very curious, though somewhat 
fanciful, essay on “‘ The Serpent Symbol, and 
the Worship of the Reciprocal Principles of 
Nature in America.” The bias and extent of 
his studies make him a very competent per- 
son to investigate the antiquities of Nicara- 
gua. The chapters devoted to this subject in 
the work before us are full of interest, and 
highly to be valued for the abundance of fresh 
observations they contain. Like — Ameri- 
can archeologists and historians, Mr. Squier 
is inclined to over-estimate the peculiarities 
and antiquity of the aborigines of the New 
World. If we understand rightly, he claims 


ous + 


Monuments, and the 


himself as “late | Perm 
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imagination 
reasoning, and his “ 
pe in the manner of phrenologists, is over- 
eveloped, His habits of mind and training 
do not seem to be such as to qualify him for 
strict scientific i more of the 
1 : than the philosopher. His = 
tings are, in consequence, very amusing, but 
require to be dealt with cautiously. The facts 
must be winnowed from the fancies with 
which they are mingled, if we wish to use 
them for scientific purposes. 

Imaginative men are usually warm lovers 
and fierce haters. Our American envoy’s 
appreciation of female charms is so intense, 
that he cannot pass a pretty woman without 
inscribing a memorandum respecting her in 
his note-book, afterwards to be printed more 
at length with additional expressions of admi- 
ration. A pair of black eyes cannot sparkle 
behind a lattice without being duly recorded. 
His affection for the ladies is a equalied 
by his dislike of the “ Britishers.” The hand- 
somest girl and the ugliest idol could scarcely 
distract his thought from the vices and crimes 
of England and the English. If he is to be 
tru the whole population of Central 
America regards every Englishman as a bit- 


| ter enemy. He paints us in the blackest hues, 


and — the fall of England with un- 
disgu delight. Bluster about Britain is 
the prominent fault of the book, and one for 
which the writer will, when he knows more 
about us, be ashamed of himself. Every day 
it is becoming more and more the interest of 
Englishmen and Americans to pull together. 
Consanguinity and the love of constitutivnal 
liberty are strong ties. They may be forgot- 
ten for a time, but in the end must work up- 
ost. Recent events have done much to 
remind us of our near relationship with our 
transatlantic cousins, and them of the Anglo- 
Saxon blood to which they owe their pre- 
eminence among the nations of the New 
World. The grasping and interfering quali- 
ties that bring down upon us the unmitigated 
censures of Mr. Squier are quite as promi- 
nently manifested in the doings of his coun- 
trymen ; and whilst in one chapter he cen- 
sures our meddlings with, and claims upon, 
the Mosquito shore, in another he anticipates 
something very like the annexation of all 
Central America to the United States. 

The Mosquito country, about which we 
have seen of late so many very unsatisfactory 
pace. in in our newspapers, is a thinly 
ear and most unhealthy tract on the 
Atlantic sea-board of Central America. It is 
inhabited by a mixed breed of Indians and 
Ne supposed to be ruled by a semi- 
civilized individual, who rejoices in the ento- 
mological title of King of the Mosquitoes, 
one by no means inappropriate, considering 
the amount of small annoyance we have en- 
dured through disputes about his territory. 
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itis 
‘main purpose we have in view seems to be 
‘the securing a proper supply of the peculiar 
hard woods of this region. Britons at home 
generally make peace over their mahogany ; 
abroad they seem to pick quarrels over it. 
Central America includes an era of 150,000 
square miles. Under Spanish dominion it 
was divided into the provinces of Guatemala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Oos- 
ta Rica. These became independent states 
in 1821, and subsequently united to form the 
m blic of Central America.” They sepa- 
again, in 1839, into so many distinot 
naa Ni Honduras, and San 
vador have recently confederated. The 
entire region of Central America presents 
very marked and important physical features. 
These are the great plain, six thousand feet 
above the sea, upon which stands the city of 
Guatemala ; the high plain forming the centre 
of Hondoras and part of Nicaragua; and the 
elevated country of Costa Rica. Between 
the two latter lies the basin of the Nicara- 
Lakes, with broad and undulating ver- 
ee uiniees broken by steep volcanic cones, 
and a few ranges of hills along the shores of tho 
Pacific, intermingled with undulating plains. 
Of the two great lakes, the lesser, Managua, is 
one hundred and fifty-six feet, and the larger, 
Nicaragua, one hundred and twenty-eight feet 
above the Pacific ocean. The former is fifty 
or sixty miles in length by thirty-five wide, 
the latter above a hundred miles long by 
fifty wide. On or near their western borders 
are the chief cities of the country. Enormous 
isolated volcanic cones rise to the height of 
from 4000 to 7000 feet in their neighborhood 
or on the islands that stud them. Numerous 
remains of antiquity, ruins of temples, and 
deserted monolithic idols, give interest to 
their precincts, whilst the scenery is describ- 
ed as being surpassingly grand and beautiful. 
The sole outlet is the river San Juan, a mag- 
nificent stream flowing from the southeast- 
ern extremity of Lake Nicaragua, for a length 
of about ninety miles, into the Atlantic. The 
climate is generally anes more especially 
towards the Pacific side. icaragua is inha- 
bited by a population of about 260,000, one- 
half of which, or more, is composed of mixed 
breeds, Indians, in great part civilized, com- 
ing next in number, then whites, of whom 
there are about 25,000, and, lastly, some 15,- 
000 Negroes. They live chiefly in towns, and 
cultivate the soil, which is very productive, 
and capable of supporting a much larger pop- 
ulation. The natural resources of Nicaragua 
appear to be very great. Sugar, cotton, cof- 
fee, indigo, tobacco, rice, and maize, are the 
chief productions. There is, besides, great 
mineral wealth. In ancient times the abori- 
gines appear to have occupied considerable 
Cities, and to have attained a civilization com- 
ble with that of the Mexicans. Indeed, 
r. Squier has proved, by philological and 


to be under British protection; 
t to understand exactly why. The 





cov 

; is had been 
valle made out. 

Much interest attaches to the po of 
Ni on account of the large propor- 
tion of families of Indian blood, pure and 
mixed, of whom it is made = The qualities 
which enabled the ancient Indian people of 
Mexico, Central America, and Peru, to be- 
come civilized nations after a peculiar fash- 
on, are not extinct, and seem to be retained 
and re-developed in proportion to the preva- 
lence of Indian over Spanish blood, The In- 
dians of Nicaragua are remarkable for indus- 
try and docility; they are unobtrusive, hos- 
pitable, and brave, although, fertunately for 
themselves, not warlike. They make good 
soldiers, yet have no morbid taste for the 
military profession. The men are agricultu- 
rists; the women occupy themselves with 
the weaving of cotton, and make fabrics of 
good quality and tasteful design. It is inter- 
esting to find the Tyrian dye still employed 
in their manufactures. They procure it from 
a species of Murex inhabiting the shores of 
the Pacific. They take the cotton thread to 
the sea-side, where, having gathered together 
a sufficient quantity of shell-fish, the 
tiently squeeze over the cotton the coloring 
fluid, at first pellucid and colorless, from the 
animals, one by one. At first the thread is 
sare. but on exposure to the atmosphere 

ra" o the reese ~ This color is 
8o pri at purple 'yed by cheaper 
and speedier methods, imported rt Europe, 
cannot supplant the native product. With 
— humanity and thrift they replace the 
whelks in their native element, after these 
shell-fish have yielded up the precious liquor 
for which they were originally gathered. The 
Indian population also exclusively manufac- 
ture variegated mats and hammocks from the 
Pita, a species of Agave, and are as skilful as 
their ancient ancestors in the making of pot- 
te They do not use the potter’s wheel. 
Politically they enjoy equal privileges with 
the whites, and itions in church and 
state are open to them. Among them are 
men of decided talent. Physically they are a 
smaller and paler race than the Indians of the 
United States, but are well developed and 
muscular. Their women are not unfrequent- 
3 retty, and when young are often very 

ely formed. 

Happily in Nicaragua no distinctions of 
caste are recognized, or, at any rate, they 
have no influence. Such of the people as 
claim to be of pure Spanish blood are, in 
most instances, evidently partly of Indian de- 
a 5 The Sambos, or y gine of Indian 
and Negro parents, are a fine race of 
taller and stronger than the Indians. pene 

Mr. Squier’s admiration for the gentler (in 
Nicaragua we can scarcely say the ogee sex, 
has led him to picture very vividly the charms 
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reader has a picture of a Central American lady 
of pure stock. Very many of the women have, 
however, an infusion of other families and races, 
from the Saracen to the Indian and the Negro, in 
every degree of intermixture, And as tastes dif- 
fer, so many opinions as to whether the tinge 
of brown, through which the blood glows with a 
peach-like bloom, in the complexion of the girl 


whose white and almost transparent skin bespeaks 
a ancestry. Nor is the Indian girl, with her 
fll, little figure, long, glossy hair, quick and mis- 
chievous eyes, who walks erect as a grenadier be- 
neath her heavy water-jar, and salutes you in a 
mausical, impudent voice as you r is the 
Indian girl to be overlooked im the novel contrasts 
which the ‘ bello sexo’ affords in this glorious land 
of the sun.” 

The Nicaraguan ladies occupy themselves 
with smoking and displaying little feet in 
satin slippers when daily they go to church 
and back. In the early evening they occa- 
sionally pay visits, and if a number of both 
sexes happen to assemble at the same house a 
dance is improvised, though regular parties 
or balls are rare and ceremonial. 

At festival seasons the Nicaraguans have 
some curious’ customs, apparently derived 
from their ancient heathen worship. 

In some of the Nicaraguan towns, espe- 
cially in Leon, the pernicious practice of bury- 
ing the dead within the walls of city churches 
is persisted in, even as in London, and, just 
as with us, against the opposition of all sen- 
sible persons, including the government itself. 
Fees to the church and attendant officials are 
at the root of the evil, and give it a vitality 
that defies all attempts at eradication. The 
priests of Leon have evaded all edicts about 
this nuisance, and have improved upon the 
practice of our metropolitan parishes; for, 





like of citizens may thus in the end become a 
defender of his country, when converted into 
@ constituent of gunpowder. The most quiet 
and unambitious of mortals may complete his 
career ae & noise ip the world, when 
fired off from a mortar. Assuredly this isa very 
novel and original method of shooting church- 
yard rubbish, and we recommend a fair consid- 
eration of it to our vested parochial authorities. 

Mr. Squier claims to be the first person 
who has described the ancient monuments of 
Nicaragua, or, indeed, to have indicated their 
existence. Excellent and numerous plates 
and cuts of these very interesting though 
rather frightful relics are given in his work. 
Hitherto the antiquities of the northern por- 
tion of Central America only have been ex- 
plored, and are familiar to us through the re- 
searches of Stephens and of Catherwood. 
The Indians still reverence the shrines and 
statues of their ancient gods, and are apt to 
conceal their knowledge about their locali- 
ties and existence. Those described by our 
traveller have mostly suffered dilapidation 
through the religious zeal of the conquerors. 
They appear to differ among themselves 
somewhat in degree of antiquity, but there is 
no good reason—this is the conclusion to 
which Mr. Squier comes—for supposing that 
they were not made by the nations found in 
possession of the country. The structures in 
or about which they were originally. placed 
were probably of wood, and great mounds 
and cmabveaiin like the teocallis of Mexico, 
were associated with them. 

A section of Mr. Squier’s work is devoted 
to an elaborate dissertation on the proposed 
interoceanic canal, illustrated by an excellent 
map. We recommend these chapters to the 
consideration of all who are interested upon 
this important subject. Like most parts of 
his book it is defaced by not a few sneers at, 
and misstatements about, the English. About 
the bad taste of these outbursts we shall not 
say more. That they should come from a 
man who is professionally a diplomatist, is 
evidence of his indiscretion and unfitness for 
his political calling. As an amusing traveller 
and diligent antiquarian, however, we can do 
Mr. Squier full honor, and were glad to see 
the just compliment lately paid to him in Len. 
don, when our Antiquarian Society elected 
him an honorary member. 

[This interesting and important work of 
our countryman is reviewed in a flattering 
manner in most of the great organs of critical 
opinion in England, and its sale there, as well 
as in this country, has been very large for 
one 80 costly.] 
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, From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE HEIRS OF RANDOLPH ABBEY.* 
IV. THE MIDNIGHT VOICE AND ITS ANSWERED 


OALL. 
ADY RANDOLPH took leave of Lilias at 
the door of her room, and she having, 

with infinite trepidation, declined the ser- 
vices of the lady’s maid, who seen:od to her 
rather more awful and stately than the lad 
herself, soon remained alone in the magni 
cent apartment which had been to 
her. She looked all around it with a glance 
of some disquietude, for the vastness of the 
room, and the dark oak furniture, made it 
look very ee: She contemplated the 
huge bed, which an unpleasant resem- 
blance to a hearse, with the utmost awe; it 
seemed to her that there was room for a 
dozen concealed robbers within the massive 
folds of the sombre curtains, and the retlec- 
tion of her own figure in the tall mirrors, 
looked strangely like a white ghost wander- 
ing stealthily to and fro; the only gleam of 
comfort that shone in upon her, was from the 
glimpse of the midnight sky that could be 
seen through the chinks of the window-shut- 
ters. As the night was not cold she went 
and threw the window open, feeling that the 
companionship of the stars would destroy all 
these fantastic fancies; and very soon her 
sense of loneliness and oppression passed 
away, for there came a soft wind that lifted 
the curls of her long fair hair, and kissed her 
cheek caressingly, and she could not help be- 
lieving it was a breeze from the Irish hills 
that bore to her the blessing of her kind old 
grandfather; gayly as ever she closed the 
window and went to sit down, wondering if 
ever she should feel inclined to sleep again 
after the excitement of the last two days. 
She had unbound her hair and let it fall 
around her like a golden veil, when, sudden- 
ly, a sound came floating towards her, on the 
still night air, which irresistibly attracted her 
attention. 

It was a sound of music, deep solemn mu- 
sic, rising with a power and richness of me- 
lody she had never heard before; whence it 
came, or how it was produced, she could not 
conceive, for it seemed to her unpractised ear 
not to proceed from one instrument, but from 
many, and yet there was through it all a 
unity of harmony which could result from 
the influence of a single mind alone: now, it 
— = _ soft thunders that bere 

rough the long passages up to the very roo 
of her vaulted room, and deep into foes bent 
ing heart, then it died away to a whisper 
faint as the sigh of a child, only to rise again 
more glorious than re; and, over all, 
heard distinct as the lark in heaven at morn- 
ing’s dawn, there thrilled a voice of such un- 
earthly sweetness that she could not believe it 
‘belonged to an inhabitant of this world. 

Lilias had one of those sensitive passionate 
souls over whom music has an uncontrollable 

* Continued from page 387. 
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Satan Ses-tnetien sab Waenek 
.° Bho as she listened, 


save that this en- 


tant, yet so clear, she could not tell if even it 
a 7 nee Oa all; but she did 
not on its , or on the nature 
of it; only, like one who walks in » Be 
Sot aied-aivegth ty Satcmertioeeitinke, 
rm D marvellous 

could reflect at all, it was to conclude that 
she had fallen asleep and was dreaming, so 
that she had no thought but the longing not 
to awake from a dream so i Slowly 
drawn by the sweet sounds, as by invisible 
chains, she moved towards: the door and 
opened it; then, sweeter, louder than bef 
floating into her very soul, came that po 
veice, with the fall 


she would have felt constrained to follow 
after it, even had she known, it would lure 
her to some murderous precipice, like the 
dangerous sirens in the haunted woods of 
Germany. 
ow was a strange fascination in 
this soft and sublime music, filling the quiet 
night as with a soul, whose breathing was 
a. _S oe yielded without a 
t, or effort, to entranci wer, 
which, like a mesmeric fafhaonen, doe her 
imperiously towards it, panting and breath- 
less, as though she feared the sounds would 
die before she reached them—every ae 


great hall, which stood open, She passed 
within it, and at once discerned, that from 
this room proceeded the wonderful harmony 
which had so aliured her, the instrament 
whose solema sone mn the accompani- 
ment was évidently the magnificent organ 
which stood at the further end of the hall; 
and, as she had never heard one before, it is 
not to be wondered at that now, when a 
hand endowed with extraordinary skill drew 
forth its full power, shé should haye been 
enraptured ; but it was not so much the ma- 
jesty of sound, swelling from the noblest in- 
strument in the world, that had so won the 
very soul within her as the voice, so 

almost celestial to her ears, which still was 
thrilling with unutterable sweetness through 
the echoing hall. However glorious those 
deep low chords, it was only the metal 
which gave them forth; but there was a spi- 
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or divided by some gulf im le, over 
oes vain and my ey iy, he race 
es out the arms ly grasp the 
vacant pipe gp di more is he alone, or 
free, for he must live in another's life, and, 
even in death, desire another’s grave. 

And was it to be thus with Lilias! the gen- 

e-hearted child ? 


ce onl 
was visible to her in that half light; the = 
turned face, with the dark hair falling round 
it, and the deep gray eyes made luminous b 
the living soul that was shining through them. 
Never had she looked on him who sat there 
before, nor could she tell if in truth that 
countenance had any beauty; only there was 
upon it now.a spiritual loveliness emanating 
from the solemn thoughts that moved him, 
which entered into her heart and there abode, 
to fade only when itself should moulder be- 
neath the coffin lid. 

And now, still drawn onwards by the voice, 
her noiseless feet. went down the hall, till, by 
the side of the unconscious musician, she 
knelt down meekly, for it seemed to her as 
though adoring reverence were the. needful 
homage of one who could create such har- 
mony ; and there, in breathless rapture, with 
parted lips, and folded hands, she remained 
all motionless, till the soft music died away, 
as if those sounds had been withdrawn again 
into the heaven to which they belonged. 

Then he turned, and his eyes fell upon the 
kneeling figure by his side; he started vio- 
lently, and remained mute with surprise, his 
heart well nigh stopping in its beating with 
astonishment; almost it seemed to him as if 
his music had drawn down an angel from the 
tegions of perpetual melody; so fair and 





the childlike features, 
with intensity of feeling, he saw that 
they were human eyes which met his own, 
that could weep for sorrow, and grow 
beautiful with tenderness, for now a timid 


ly on her head 

mee have you come from? who are 

ou . 

“Lilias,” she answered, simply, as a child 
that tells its name when sebed 

“Lily, indeed,” he said, “most fair and 
lovely as the snow-white lilies are; but no 
such gentle vision ever came to me before in 
these dark hours, though I have been here 
lonely, night by night. I thought at first it 
was @ spirit kneelizg there; and it is scarce 
less marvellous to me that a human being 
should visit me in my solitude, than that some 


eathing | merciful angel should come to cheer me. How 


is it, then, that you are here ?” 

‘“* The music seemed to call me and I came,” 
she said; “it was so very beautiful it drew 
my whole soul after it; but I know I should 
not have ventured here at such an hour, and 
now I will go » only——” 

She hesitated, and looked up pleadingly in- 
to the eyes that were turhed with such ad- 
miring wonder on her—— 

“You live in this house?” she asked. 

“T do,” he replied, and then bowed his 
head as though the answer were one of 
shame. 

“Then will you promise me,” she said, 
“that I shall hear these glorious sounds once 
more? I feel as though I could have no rest 
till I may listen to them yet again, and to the 
voice that was as a soul within them. May I 
come here to-morrow, and will you bestow 
on me the greatest pleasure I have ever 
known, for, indeed, I never felt such deep 
enjoyment as in a that solemn strain ?” 

« Most gladly would I—most gladly see 
you again, sweet Lily; since that is your 
sweet name; but do you know who I am?” 

“No, excepting that I think you will be 
my friend,—at least I shall hope it,—for the 
soul that could utter that divine song must 
be so worthy of all friendship.” 

These gentle words seemed literally to 
make him tremble, as another might to hear 
the ravings of passion. 

“ Oh do not speak so softly to me,” he said, 
“Tam unused to kindness, and it unmans 
me; besides, soon you will know all, and 
then you will neither have the will nor power 
to belrien d me, and it were better for me not 
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“But why withdrawn ?” she said, with her 
gaze of innocent ; 

“ You are Sir Michael’s niece, are you not, 
the Noe his favorite brother—his heiress 

y. 

“T am his niece, but not his heiress surely ; 
there re ae ee nae you 
not one of them 


only repeated the words “ Hubert Lyle,” and 
pooch shook her head gently to intimate that 
it was an unknown ‘sound to her; he smiled 
with pleasure to Hear his name so softly spo- 
ken by the lips of one who seemed to him 
the purest, sweetest vision that ever had blest 
his eyes on éarth. “I see you have not yet 
-learned alk the secrets of this house,” he said, 
“but it will not be long before Sir Michael’s 
niece shall have been taught that there is one 
beneath this roof whom she must hate, hate 
even with a deadly animosity. I think it 
will be a hard lesson for such a gentle na- 
ture;” he added almost pityingly. A new 
light: seemed to break in upon her. 
- “Qh, is it possible?” she exclaimed ; “ was 
it then of you that my uncle spoke with such 
a bitter animosity, as it makes me shiver to 
think one human being should ever have the 
power to feel towards another?” 
my am, indeed, the object of his abhor- 
ce 


“ But unjustly,” she exclaimed, fixing her 
candid eyes steadily on his face. “I know, 
pee you have not deserved this cruel ha- 

“ Not at ae uncle’s hands, indeed, not, I 
think, at those of any human being, for I 
know that wilfully I have injured none; but, 
doubtless, this discipline is all too little for my 
deserts, as I must seem unto no mortal sight, 
and so it must be borne patiently.” This hu- 
manity touched Lilias to the very heart, her 
voice trembled with eagerness as she said: 

“But do not speak as though I or any 
other could ever share in the wrong he does 
you; rather is it our part to make you —_ 

t, as you have forgiven it, by our friendship 
= gladly granted to you.” 

“ Most innocent child,” he said, “it is plain 
you never yet have listened to the voice of 
your worldly interest ; but when that world 
shall have taught you the value of Sir Michael’s 
favor, then will even this guileless heart be 
moved to feel or simulate a due abhorrence 
for his enemy.” 

*“Never!” she exclaimed, lifting up her 
childlike head with a noble dignity, and 
throwing back the long hair that she might 
stand face to face with him to whom she 
spoke. “ Listen, I do not know you; as yet 
I cannot tell if in very deed you are worthy 
of the loyal true-hearted friendship, which it 
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opera your pure wisdom and 
your noble principle ; blessed is he who taught 
them to you; but, alas! if ever I were wor- 
thy of the gift of your esteem on the basis 
of that rectitude of which you speak, could 
even your beautiful philosophy stand the | 
to which it would put before you coul 
give to me the name of friend. e@ dark- 
ness covers me and you do not yet know what 
[am—how smitten of heaven as well as hunt- 
S down of men; how, by the very decree 
of nature, repugnant in their not less 
than hated for another’s ps tne But I will 
not deceive you; none could look upon your 
face and: hide one shadow of the bitterest 
truth: come, and-let me show you what I 
aim, and do not fear to shrink away from me 
when you have seen that sight. I hope for 
nothing else from any on this earth, for the 
emanate — eyes have soe had 
‘or me, has one of sorrowing pity. 

He took her b tho hand, tat ted heer 
slowly down the hall towards the window, 
where the moonlight was streaming with a 
full clear radiance. Th the shadows 
they went solemnly hand in hand, and a sen- 
sation of awe’ took possession of her; she 
felt as if he were leading her to the threshold 
of a new life; and unknown feelings 
were stirring at her heart, anda see 
whispering there, seemed to tell her that 
what he was about to reveal would have an 
influence on her whole future existence. He 

her hand when they passed within 

the circle of light, and, placing himself where 
the beams fell brightest, he turned and look- 
ed upon her. she saw that he was 
smitten indeed, and that heaven had laid a 
load upon his mortal. frame, mer, ses 
= ox had built apn his — ng — 
ubert Lyle was hopelessly and fearfully de- 
formed. It’ would seem as though it were 











in soul by unmerited contume- 
or hate. Tow to the very depths 
play Sor the sppremed witch gushes in every 
ty for tl w n every 
‘woman’s heart, as she saw in his whole as- 
the Se of a resolute ed edb en- 
a ent meekness, un a 
bitterness! She could have wa t 
over him, for she was one of those unhappily 
~— whose soul is like a sensitive plant, and 
rinks from the touch of sufferings in others 
with an exquisite susceptibility. Her natural 
delicacy, however, taught her that she must 
from him how deeply his infirmity had 
moved her; he must see in her no evidence 
of the insulting pity to which alone he seem- 
ed accustomed. He had spoken of her shrink- 
ing away from him; she drew nearer, and 
lifting up her eyes, smiled one quiet, gentle 
smile, as though in token that she had seen 
nought to surprise or grieve her; that look 
was balm to him, used only to the half-avert- 
ed glance of sad repugnance which we are 
wont to cast on an unsightly object. His 
voice shook with mingled eagerness and de- 
light as he said : 

**Oould you indeed take such a deformed 
wretch as 1 am by the haifd, and stand forth 
before all the world to acknowledge him your 
friend ?” 

“Ts it, then, the perishable, mortal body 
that we love and hold communion with, in 
those who ate mercifully given to be our 
friends?” she answered; “the frame that 
shall be a thing of dust -and worms so soon ? 
Is it not the indestructible soul to which we 

ve our sympathy, and is not that sympathy 

immortal as itself? for nothing good and pure 

that ever was created con have power to 
perish, though it be only the subtle feeling of 
@ human heart; and so the friendship which 
is given by one deathless spirit to another is 
a link between them for their eternity of life, 
and what has it to do with the outward cir- 
cumstances of our brief sojourn here?” She 
paused, and then anxious to dispel the sort 
of solemnity which had gained on both of 
them, she said, playfully : 

“You have not yet found a good reason 
why I should not some day be your friend; 
but I think I shall soon give you little cause 
to wish for my acquaintance, if I keep you 
any r in conversation at this strange 
hour of the night. I must go; for, indeed, I 





his sad heart; for the faith she had shown 
in that one truth, that all things good, 
and beautiful, and worth the having, are cre- 
ated for eternity, and in no sense to be influ- 
enced by the accidents (so to speak) of this 
mere outward life, had suddenly lightened 
the load of his deformity, which so long had 
crushed down his tntice being. and made him 
feel that it was his undying soul which stood 
face to face with hers—no less immortal— 
and that he, the actual ego, the very self, had 
nought to do with this poor frame, the mag- 
net, as he Jong had deemed it, of the world’s 
hate and scorn, but, in truth, only the tem- 
porary clothing, soon to be put off, and now 
unworthy of a thought: he had felt this, as 
regards the life which was to come, when he 
should be disembarrassed of his mortal body ; 
but he had not understood what a deep joy 
the truth of this principle could cast even 
into this present existence. None had taught 
him, by the sweet teaching of entire sympa- 
thy, that all true affection is but planted in 
the germ here, and has its full fruition only 
in eternity. 

These thoughts rose like morning light on 
his soul, as he stood gazing, thoughtfully, up- 
on her; whilst she, now that the enthusiasm, 
which had been called forth by the expression 
of her own bright faith had died away, had 
yielded to her womanly timidity, and stood 
half shy, half embarrassed, not knowing how 
to take leave of the companion. she had so 
strangely encountered. He saw this, and, 
with a ready courtesy, opened the door for 
her, and we her good night, thanking her 
gently for the sweet words of comfort she 
had spoken. She expressed a hope once more 
that they should meet again, and so vanished 
from his sight. The white figure passing away 
into the shadows, like some fair dream into 
the darkness of a deeper sleep. He remained 
standing on the spot where she left him, clasp- 
ing his hands tightly on his breast. “ Meet 
again!” he repeated thoughtfully, echoing the 
words she had uttered. “I will not desire 
it ; I will not seek it: surely it were the great- 
est peril that ever has crossed my path. How 
have I labored for peace these many years, 
and have attained it only by stripping my life 
of every hope and wish connected with this 
world. I have so veiled my eyes to its al- 
lurements, from which I am for ever exilef, 
that all the living things within it have be- 
come to me as moving shadows in the twi- 
light; whilst my own soul has been bathed 
in the sunlight of an eternal hope; but if the 
smile of these sweet eyes came falling on m 
heart again—if the spirit that looked throug: 
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enemy—could even he who hates 
deeper on a Tabula ie we 
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self, if I made room in this my 
human love. It must not be; I can 
avoid her. I will believe that I have 
woke again ; and this night shall be 
which I have dreamt a 
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V. A MEETING FOR THE DISSECTION OF SOULS. 
like most blythe young spirits, never 
could sleep after the morning beams came to 
visit her eyelids; and, despite the unusual ex- 
citement of the preceding night, she was 
roaming through the house at a very early 
hour, looking bright and fresh as the day- 
dawn itself. She through the old hall 
with timid steps, though it was now deserted 
by the musician, with whom her thoughts 
had been busy ever since she awoke. Deep 
was the pity that had sprung to life, never 
more to die in her young heart for him: not 
a barren pity, but active, tender, womanlike, 
that would take no rest till it had found some 
means of ministering to his happiness. For 
the present it expended itself in an earnest 
desire to discover all concerning him, and 
most especially whether, amongst all the in- 
habitants of Randolph Abbey, he had no 
friend to counterbalance the animosity of his 
one known enemy. Tosee him again like- 
wise, not once but often, was a determination 
which she could not fail to form after the 
sonversation she ar held. with rem a 
generous spirit was in some sense bound to 
this, and it did but deepen her longing to 
draw near to one so doubly stricken. 
pied with these thoughts, Lilias passed through 
the drawing-room toa verandah which open- 
ed from it, and where she could enjoy the 
fresh air whilst sheltered from the sun. There 
were couches placed there, and as Lilias mov- 
ed towards one of.them, she was startled by 
perceiving a motionless figure extended up- 
on it. 
It was Aletheia, a ntly in a profound 
slumber; but ns Liltas she nich like a 
corpse laid out for burial, so pale, so rigid 


was her face. The cold, white hands were |i 


by da, {sew te outa ovliwm|and they were warn sired, 
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stole into them, a depth of 


pain, of mute which seemed to indi- 

sab entugivibardaike Geuvehe-oieheunsty 

n, but 
bro- 

ken, and, raising herself up, with a heavy sigh 

a ntary reproach on 
jas. 


“T am so sorry I awoke you,” said the lat- 
ter, breathlessly. “I did not mean it, in- 
deed ; you were not resting well; but I am 
afraid you did not wish to be awakened.” 

“No,” said the low voice of Aletheia, 
which seemed ever to come from her lips 
without stirring them, “ for it is the only in- 
jury any one can do to me.” 
surp! to wake on this bright morn 
eat a, 

- t ti said Aletheia, mus- 
ingly, + how ower os car ioe d of 
long, long ago: ys have no part in 
them now pe thiok no more of having 
awakened me, it matters nothing; and it 
would have been strange, indeed, if such as 
you had known how many are roused to the 
morning light with the one cry in their heart 
—‘ must I, must I live again ¢ J 

“T cannot conceive it,” said Lilias; “TI al- 
ways wish there were no night, it seems so 
sad to go away and shut one’s eyes on all one 
re vot, belle ; sleep is 

et, ve me, to some i 
—more precious even than death, all it 
seems 80 like an angel of rest and mercy; the 
brief forgetfulness of sleep is certain, whilst 
pee the — feels there a no oblivion.” 

t was to the gay, young Lilias, as though 
Aletheia were a in an unknown 

spirit understood 

none of these things; but in spite of her pre- 

judice against this strange person, she felt 

struck with pity as she saw her sitting there 

eee wet hair clinging to her cold, white 
ee 


said, “ you have walked a long distance.” 
‘Aletheia started, 
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in my shadow—why 
te me?” He made no answer, 

ding his hands in mute appeal and 
humbly over them. * She 
and went into the 
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in this house; she had been 
ly into contact with that deep 
ion of which she knew nothing, 
— a or pane 
eb, where nothing plain or regu- 
e seen. Her momentary wish to 
escape, however, died away, as the recollec- 
came her, borne as it were, by the 
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over his heart 
diminished by the entrance even 
of the most natural affection. She need have 
had no fears; the passion of a life was not now 
to be tempered by any such influence. Lilias 
was to him simply an occupation for his rest- 
less mind; she preserved him from thinking, 
better than his chemical ents, and, 
above all, she gave him the exquisite delight 
of feeling that he had power to move hi 

scornful wife even yet; so Lilias was doomed 
from that day to be his constant companion. 


ter it, which he did not conceal either from 
her or the rest of the family. 

We are anticipating, however; the first day 
of Lilias’s probation is not yet over. 
wearily it passed, because her eager mind 
was bent on seeing Hubert Lyle; and not 
only did her uncle never mention his name, 
but she found no opportunity of asking any 
one who and what he was, and where she 
could meet with him again. It was not till 
the evening that she found the family once 
more assembled, and as she gazed round 
amongst them all with this object in her 

ts, she felt there was but one who in- 
mews her with any confidence, or to whom 

e could speak freely. This was Walter, 
with his fine frank countenance and winning 
smile; and she was very glad when they 
found themselves ‘accidentally alone in the 
music-room, where Sir Michael left them, 
after listening, with evident pleasure, to her 
sweet voice singing like a bird in the sky. 

Lilias turned round hastily to Walter, with 
such a pair of speaking eyes, that he laughed 
gayly, and answered them at once— 

x How can I help you? _I see you have a 
great deal to say.” 

“ Oh, yes, cousin Walter; I have been long- 

te to you; you are the only one in 
all this house I em not of. I want you 
to tell me so many things!” 
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4 And what things, dear Lilies? This is 


rather vague. : 
“Qh, every thing about every body, they 
are #ll so mysterious.” ; 
“ Well, so they are,” he said ing: “I 
find them so myself. I can quite fancy how 
you feel, like a poor little fly, canght in some 
ee and surrounded by spiders of all 
ds and dimensions, each weaving their 
rate snares.” 
a dep and now I want you to. ex- 
rs tome; you must classify 
rit pe which are venomous,and 
which are not,” she said, laughing along with 


“I wish I sould,” answered Walter, “ but 
they are quite beyond me—they are not in 
my line at all, I assure you. I never could 
keep a secret in my life; but I will do my 
best to enlighten you. I can tell you certain 
peculiarities at all events. Suppose we make 
@ sort of catechism of it; you shall question 
a a La 

“Very w jias, entering into the 
, of his gayety, “and.so to begin—Wh 

Lady Randolph look so strangely at Sir 
Michael, and always seem anxious to go out 
of the room whenever he comes in ?” 

“* Because she hates him,” replied Walter. 

“ How ver ; people seem to hate 
a good deai at Randolph Abbey ; but is it al- 
ways their nearest relations, as in this case?” 

“Why no; ag you proceed in your cate- 
chism I doubt not we shall have occasion to 
mention certain hatreds in this household, 
which are in no sense affected by natural ties,” 

“Well, to proceed,” said Lilias; “‘ why does 
Gabriel hour after hour keep his eyes fixed 
on Aletheia, with a strange look which makes 
me fancy he thinks she ‘would die if he were 
te cease gazing on her?” 

“ Because he loves her,” answered Walter. 

“But she does not love him,” exclaimed 
Lilias, with a woman’s instinct. 

“ Most certainly not.” 

“ There is so much I have to ask about her. 
Tell me why it is that she has such implor- 
ing eyes. I never, on a human face, saw an 
expression of such mute entreaty; I saw it 
once in the wistful look of a poor deer which 
they killed on our Irish hills. I remember 
80 well when it lay wounded, and the game- 
keeper came near with the knife, it lifted up 
its great brown eyes with just such a dum 
beseeching gaze, but that was only for a mo- 
ment. It soon died, thing; and with 
Aletheia, that mournfal supplication seems 
stamped on her countenance, as though her 
very life were to be spent in it.” 

“Ah! if you ask me about Aletheia,” said 
Walter, “I am powerless at once. I can tell 
you nothing of her; she is a greater mys- 
tery in herself than all the rest put together; 
this only seems plain to me, that her exist- 
ence is, for some unexplicable reason, one 


living agony. 
“tT anit to Lchéall be co. angry with 





implacable calm: It is seldom, I think, that 
one humen being can so lavish all his 


but he 


spiri 

“But I hardly wonder at this, if she does 
not love him,” said Lilias. 

“ You mistake me,” replied Walter: “I do 
not t that she d return his affeo- 
tion; but she seems utterly unaware of its 
existence; she appears ever to be so intent 
in listening to some voice we cannot hear, 
that all human words are unheeded by her; 
those deep, beseeching eyes of hers are ever 
gazing out, as though the world and all the 
things of it, were but moving shadows for her, 
because of the greatness of some one thonght 
which is alone reality to her; yet that there 
lives a most burning soul within that statue 
of ice, I can no more doubt than that the 
snows of Etna hide, but do not quench its 
fiery heart. 

“ And does no one know the secret of her 
life?” asked Lilias. 

“No one, that I am aware of—none at 
least, now living; that her father did, whose 
idol she was, I have reason to think from 
one —— of Sir nenemiiapeede 

ws possibly somewhat more we 
Guvugh annsbity net thavesbtvath mee oaks 
than some external i of her posi- 
tion. I have heard, however, that before she 
would consent to come here, even for six 
months, and that with the chance of being 
chosen as the heiress, she made certain con- 
ditions with her uncle respecting the liberty 
she was to be allowed. I presume this to 
refer chiefly to a strange visit which she re- 
ceives one day in every month, on which dey 
alone I believe. has any human being seen 
“ And whois this visitor?” exclaimed Lilias.. 
“ That is more than I can tell you; and all 


Esene- 90 Maytetnd bese deanteomee 
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Aletheia receives him; and an hour 
or so later I have heard the same tread as he 
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leaves the ‘house; then the galloping of hisj' “ But what do you mean by an anomalous 

horse sounds for a momeut on the ate character?” asked Lilias. 

that is all that ond os anne “ A sort of double nature; he seems to me 

hear ofthe ony friend whe sors t to have naturally good impulses on which 
“Does even el not know him ?” rate ee Ire a calculat- 
“ He may have seen him; but ‘he does not | ing disposition that sorely them; he 

know him, I am sure; it is quite wonderfal| has no control whatever over his passions, 

how little knowledge he has acquired con-| yet the most perfect over his outward words 


walks.” 
évery day,” said 


in astonishment; “I found her this 

lying + ste exhausted in the veran- 

dah. must have been to a great distance ; 
she not do the same every day ?” 

‘> Every day, so far as I know, she does 
cateaee precleely the same spot, and that 


tfal exhaustion when she returns; but 
even in the coldest spring mornings she used 
to leave the house, long before it was light, 
to make this pilgrimage ; it seems she wishes 
to avoid the observation she would incur la- 
ter in the day.” 
“Then it was cruel of Gabriel to follow her.” 
“Tt.was; but I think he is often maddened 
to find how his great love comes beating up 
epee the rock of her impenetrable calm, 
beh 
“ 


ow 
~- 


feos: upon the shore, leaving no trace 

Do you know,” said Lilias, with a won- 
dering look ‘in her cloudless eyes, “I think 
Gabriel has his mysteries too, like every one 
else in this strange house. I can understand 
his watching Aletheia, if his whole heart is 
for ever warning to her, as you describe; but 
it is not her alone, for in the short time I 
have know him, I am sure he has managed 
to find out more about me than ever I knew 
myself; those soft blae eyes of his seem to 
look so stealthily into one’s soul. I am con- 
vinced he could tell = every thing I have 
done and said the whole of this day. You 
know Sir Michael made me stay with him 
ever since morning, but I never out 
of this room without meeting Gabriel in the 


barre: or I can easily believe. I always feel 
as if Gabriel acted in this delectable abode 
the part of a cat watching innumerable mice; 


he has an anomalous sort of character; but| be 


one of his qualities is sufficiently distinct, 
which is a very acute penetration; he van 
‘divine the most intricate affairs from the 
smallest possible indications. For my own 
part, I make not the slightest attempt to con- 
eal my innermost thoughts from him; hap- 
pily I have nothing to hide, but if I had, I 
should let him know it at once; it would 
are all trouble, as he ‘would infallibly find 
it out. 





and actions, whereby he effectually conceals 
them when he so pleases. Certain it is, that 
he has an indomitable will to which every 
thing else is subservient; but much of this 


he | inconsistency of his character may be attri- 


bated to his position ; here he is the nephew 
of Sir Michael Randolph—the possible heir 
of Randolph Abbey ; but he was educated by 
a in whom we know to be of low station, 
and I believe must be equally so in mind.” 

“His mother?” asked Lilias. 

“Yes; I know nothing of her, nor does he 
ever allude to his past life. I do not even 
know where she lives; heis simply ashamed 
of her, I presume,.and I sometimes think we 
should have the key-stone to Gabriel’s char- 
acter in a violent ambition, were it not so 
neutralized by his not less violent love for 
Aletheia. Dear Lilias, why do you start so, 
what do you see?” 

“He is there,” she said, half frightened, 
and glancing to the open door through which, 
with his soft steps, Gabriei was gliding. 

“Of course, considering whom we were 
speaking of,” said Walter, laughingly, “it is 
an invariable rule, you know. Come along, 
Gabriel,” he added, turning to his cousin, “I 
need not mention that we were discussing 
you, as by the simple rule of cause and effect, 

i was that circumstance which produced 
your appearance.” 

“Not by my overhearing you,” said Ga- 
briel, quickly. 

“My dear fellow, there was not the least 
occasion for that ; you were obeying a mys- 
terious Jaw, which is summarily stated in a 
proverb quite unfit for ears polite; but your 
arrival is most opportune ; your services will 
be very available to Lilias and myself; allow 
me to offer you a chair, and invest you at 
once with your office.” 

“ And how am I to be made useful ?” - said 
Gabriel, attempting, by a forced smile, to 
sympathize in Walter’s playful manner of 
viewing the subject. 

“Why, you must know,” and he laid an 
emphasis on the word must, for Lilias’s be- 
hoof, “ that Miss Lilias Randolph and I have 

m @ course of moral dissection of the in- 
habitants of this house, in which she acts the 
part of a young and very inexperienced sur- 
geon, and I that of a most ere and potent 

loctor. We had just finished you off, and 
were proceeding to the dismemberment of 
the rest of the family; in this interesting 
study I think yon can materially assist us, 
seeing you have some very sharp and subtle 
instrument for this species of anatomy.” 

“T was not aware I any such,” 
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to be humble and make 


important matter to Lifias 
here so far as possible; so 


the remainder of our dear rela- 


“ A most likely consummation,” murmured 


el. 

“Oh! I could say better things than that 
in Irish,” said Walter, Hit ep the slight 
confusion his cousin’s remark produced ; 
“ but you must really tell us whom you mean 
to propose for our inspection, or this council 
of war will last till midnight.” 

“This council for the preliminaries of war,” 
said the low voice of Gabriel, giving an un- 
pleasant aspect of truth to an expression 
which Walter had carvlessly used with no 
special meaning. 

For a moment Lilias made no answer ; the 
thought which had been present with her 
throughout the whole of this conversation, 
and that which had alone, indeed, given it 
any interest for her, was, that she might ob- 
tain some information respecting Hubert Lyle; 
yet now that the time was come when she 
must name him or lose her opportunity, she 
felt, in a lower degree, something of that un- 

ingness to broach the subject, which we 
have to mention any secret act of self-devo- 
tion. The solemn music which had been the 
means of leading her into his presence; the 
unearthly serenity with which his soul had 
looked at her through those eyes that re- 
minded her of the still waters of some un- 
ruffled lake, where only the glory of heaven 
is reflected ; and above all, his infirmity, so 
meekly borne, had invested him with a sa- 
credness in her mind which made her feel as 
if it was almost a profanation to speak of him 
to indifferent ears. With a slight trembli 
in the voice, which did not escape the qui 
perception of Gabriel, she said, ‘‘ There is 7 
one of whom I would inquire—Hubert Lyle,” 
Both her cousins started at the name, but 


Gabriel instantly.repressed his astonishment, | self; sh 


while Walter as freely gave vent to his. 

“Is it possible you have heard of him al- 
ready ? who can have been bold enough to 
WEWias T bare ant anby bebvd of hiss, 5 

I have not i 
have ote him.” : _ 





“Seen him!” even Gabriel exclaimed at 
this. Lilias looked up with a smile. 

“I think he must be the most mysterious 
of all,” she said, “ you seem so surprised.” 


“You would not wonder at that if you 


should | knew more of the ‘secrets of this prison- 


house,’” said Walter, “which you must know 

caipceiiip ain ik oacanaythedee 
some e 

* _ ly acts, sense, part 

“ Without. Hamlet’s soul,” said Gabriel, 


softly. 

m Without Hamlet’s madness, rather, I 
should say; for I cannot doubt, from all I 
have heard, that Hubert has a noble soul, 
though not one which would lead him, like 
the of to make to himself 
an idcl of the principle of v 2 

“ And Lilias is waiting meanwhile to tell 
us where she saw him,” said Gabriel. 

“Ts it Lilias or you who are waiting?” said 
Walter, laughing; “for my part, I frankl 
confess that my curiosity is greatly exci 
Te) pray tell us. 

: she did so at once, for there was not 
a thought of guile in this young irl’s heart. . 
She how, in the quiet night, she had 
heard a solemn voice of music that had called 
her spirit with an irresistible allurement; 
and how she had risen up and followed where 
it led, till it had brought her into the pre- 
sence of him of whom they spoke; but she 
went no farther ; she seid nothing of the con- 
versation which had drawn those stranger 
souls more closely together than weeks of or- 
dinary intercourse could have done; for she 
felt that Lyle had been surprised into speak- 
ing of his private feelings; and the subject 
of his infirmity was one she could not have 
brought herself to mention; the sympathy 
with which he had inspired her was of that 
nature which made her feel as sensitive as 
she would have done had the affliction been 
her own. Yet, though she did not enter into 
details, the deep interest she felt for him gave 
a soft tremulousness to her voice, which was 
duly noticed by ary he sat looking in- 
tently at her with the keen gaze which his 
meek eyes knew so well how to give from 
under their long lashes. 

“ And now,” said she, “ tell me who and 
what he is, he seems to occupy so strange a 
position in this house ?” 

‘“* Not more strange thar cruel,” said Wal- 
ter; “he is the son of Lady Randolph, by 
her first husband; she had been en to Sir 
Michael before she met Mr. Lyle, who was his 
first cousin, but she had never cared for him, 
and yielded at once to the intense passion 
which sprung up between Mr. Lyle and her- 

; she married him, and from the’ * ar 
Sir Michael hated him with such a hate, « be- 
Soap as this world has rarely seen. When 
his rival died, he transferred this miserable, 
bitter feeling to the son, Hubert, simply be- 
cause the widow had, in like manner, turned 
all the deep love she had felt for the dead 
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marry Sir Michael 
‘when she so loved, and still loves, another ? 
this seems to me a fearful thing.” 

“Starvation is more so,” muttered Gabriel. 

“ Starvation!” exclaimed Lilias. 

“ Yes,” said Walter; ‘“ Mrs. Lyle and her 
gon were actually left in such destitution at 
her husband’s death, that she certainly mar- 
ried Sir Michael for no other but. to 
_— a home for: herself. her child. 

ow it came to that she was in this ex- 
treme poverty, I know not ; report says that 
it was the result of Sir Michael’s persecution 
of Mr. Lyle in his lifetime ; but I can hardly 
believe this of our uncle.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Lilias. 

“One thing is certain, that it sorely dimin- 
ished Sir Michael’s delight in —Z- the 
woman he had loved co long, to find that he 
must subwit to the continual presence of her 
son in the house; but she forced him to en- 
ter into a solemn agreement that Hubert was 
always to reside with them, and he agreed, 
on condition that he crossed his path as sel- 
dom as possible. This part of the arran 
ment:is almost overdone by poor Lyle, who 
is, I believe, like most persons afflicted with 
personal infirmity, singularly sensitive and 
fall of delicate feeling. He never leaves his 
own rooms except to go to his mother’s 
P seaareae unless Sir Michael happens to be 

mt, when Lady Randolph generally forces 
him to make his appearance among us. I 
believe his only amusement is playing on the 
organ half the night, as you found him.” 

“ And do none of = ever go to see him, 
and try to comfort him,” exclaimed Lilias ; 
“do none befriend him in all this house ?” 

You forget,” said Gabriel, hastily, evi- 
dently desirous to prevent Walter from an- 
swering till he had spoken himself, “that any 
one who sought out Hubert Lyle, and made 
a friend of him, would incur Sir Michael’s 
displeasure to such a degree that he would 
strike him at once off the list of his heirs, 
and the penalty of his philanthropy would 
be. nothing less than the loss of dolph 
.”. -As he said this he bent his eyes 
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it would be; but Walter anxiously exclaimed: 

“ Pray do me the justice to believe that I 
would not act so, Lilias; I never should have 
thought of the motive Gabriel assigned as a 
reason for not visiting Hubert; but, to tell 
the truth, I have no desire to do so, because 
I believe him, from all I have heard, to be a 
poor morbid visionary, who desires aoe 
so much as solitude, and with whom I shoul 
not have an idea in common.” > 

“ Nor should I be deterred from showing 
him any kindness for this reason, I trust, 
said Gabriel, with his meekest voice; “I 
merely wished to place you in ion of 
facts with which I thought it right you 
should be acquainted in case Hubert should 
afford you the opportunity of intercourse 
which he has not granted to us; for it is one 
of the noble traits of his fine character, that 
he will not risk our incurring Sir Michael’s 
displeasure for his sake. He is the more gen- 
erous in this, that, from his relationship to 
our uncle, he would be heir-at-law after us 
four. But in fact I believe there exists not 
a more high-minded and amiable man than 
he is, in no sense meriting the misfortunes 
that have fallen upon him ; and his dignified, 
upmurmuring endurance of them could ne- 
ver be attributed to insensibility, for he is 
singularly gifted; his wonderfal musical ta- 
lent is the least of his powers.” 

“Why, Gabriel,” said Walter, looking 
round in great surprise, “I never heard you 
say so much in praise of Hubert before;—or, 
indeed, of any one,” he added, sotto voce. 

“] know him, perhaps, better than you 
do,” said Gabriel, watching, with delight the 
softened exp’ m of Lilias’s face; which 
— to him how artfally his words had 

m calculated to produce the effect he de- 
sired. He read in her thoughtful eyes, as 
easily as he would have done in a of 
fair writing, how she was quietly determin- 
ing in that hour that she would seek by every 
means in her power to become the friend of 
this unfortunate man, and teach him how 
sweet a solace there may be even in human 
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“They invited me to join them, or I should 
not have intruded,” said Gabriel, with his 


meekness, but a smile curled his 
See padetichonattibeve ventions. Sir Michael 


apparently like Walter, that it was no use to 
conceal any thing from Gabriel, and more ad- 
<n pyrene rt patron 2 at once, he 


“Gabriel, understand me, if quick 
eyes have divined any of my it will 
work you no good to thwart them.” 


“ But, possibly, it might avail me were I to 
farther them,” said the nephew, very softly. 

“Tt might,” said Sir Michael; “the broad 
lands of Randolph Abbey could, with little 
loss, furnish a handsome compensation to the 

rson who should assist me in placing there- 

Awe heirs I arog to me signif 

riel’s reply was merely a icant 
look of acquiescence, and the old man, be- 
stowing on him a smile of approbation such 
as he had never before vouchsafed him, went 
away well pleased. He was firmly convinced 
that he had enlisted in support of the plan 
that was already a favorite one with him, the 
individual amongst all his heirs who he was 
the'most positively resolved should never in- 
herit the Abbey, both because he rather dis- 
liked him personally, and because he could 
not forgive him his mother’s low birth. Could 
he have seen the sneer with which Gabriel 
looked after him, he would have been some- 
what ge oom se, Sere tened as to the real 
value of the ally obtained. 

VI. THE DEAD FATHER IS MADE THE PERSE- 

CUTOR OF THE LIVING SON. 

Very strange was the contrast between 
the splendid drawing-room, blazing with light 
and heat, where the Randolph family were 
assembled, and the small room in. the other 
wing of the house which was. occupied b 
Hubert Lyle. It contained barely the farn’. 
ture necessary fer his use, and this was by 
his own desire, for it was already snufficieritly 
bitter to him to eat the bread dealt out so 
gradgingly, and at least he would not be be- 

den to his stepfather for more than the 
actual necessaries of existence. 

Sorely against his proud mother’s wish, he 


thought, and then decid ing, | i 
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astonishment, she presen’ 
day—for she was as completely a 
him as she was to all the rest of 
and had always avoided intercourse with 
as much as she did with every one else. 
thoughtful act of kindness on her part, how- 
ever, produced no increased acquaintance be- 
tween them, as she shrank from 
a of gratitude on that 

se to all Randalphovovenamreieere 
ver ly ’s rooms, W 
Hubert was to be met, 7p 
tervals, when Sir Michael was 


Hubert sat now at the window; 
laid down his heavy head u 
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ed very deeply more than once. 

to time, apparently with a violent effo 

looked up and gazed fixedly on the 

stars, seeming to drink in their pure 
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them, by promise which his mother had ex- 


that he never would leave Randolph 
y without her consent. This 
he knew was to save her from a blighting 
penury which was killing her; and, more- 
over, she concealed from him that cruel ha- 
tred of Sir Michael, which was the only herit- 
age his dead father left lim, and, thinking no 
he had given them the promise which 
dound him as with an iron chain to abide 
under the roof of his unprovoked enemy. 
But heavier even than unjust hatred was the 
weight upon soul. and body of his own de- 
pone i for if the first shut up one human 
heart from him, and turned its power of af- 
fection to gall for his sake, the other cast him 
out for ever from the love of all human kind. 
He knew that his unsightly frame could call 
forth no other feeling from them but a cold, 
most often a contemptuous pity. 

And yet, when he looked out into the world 
—the tumultuous, agonizing world— 
that very sea of human hearts, all beating 
up _ the stony shores of a life, against 
which they are for ever broken and shat- 
tered, he saw through the midst of 
it all a soft, pure light, shedding warmth 
and brightness even on the dreariest scenes, 
and causing men to forget all pain, and 
privation, and misery—a light to which the 
saddest eyes turned with a joyous greeting, 
and on which the gaze of the dying lingered 
mournfully, till the coffin-lid for ever shut it 
out from their fond longing. And he knew 
that this one blessed thing, which could over- 
eome the strong, fierce evils of life, like the 
maid in the pride of her purity, before whom 
the lion would turn and flee, was called Hu- 















man Love—the one sole, unfailing joy of our 
merely mortal existence. And was it 

him? Should he ever have any share in it? 
Was its sweetness ever to be for his hungry 







man Love in the doting hearts of men—Hu- | sympath 





and — heart? Never! The seal was 
set upon him in his repulsive nce, that 
he was to be an outcast from his fellow-men; 








tiny, for he felt that 
existence. He knew how stran 


at hour between the world 
above and the world below: the one lies so 
dark and cold, full only of black shadows and 
= sent of comand see oe the lu- 
at over! it, replete bright- 
ness and glory, teems with radiant stars, which 
are the type of those eternal and glorious 
hopes that cluster for us on the outskirts of 
the heaven of revelation. And so it was to 
be for him: his spirit was to walk in this 
world as in a bleak and sunless desert ; but it 
was to be for ever canopied over with one 
bright and boundless thought, wherein were 
set immutable and numberless, the starlike 
a of one eternity. 
us was he to live, wholly independent 
of earth, and indifferent to it. But no man 
can walk free while there are chains upon his 
hands and feet, and he felt that he was bound 
to his fellow-creatures by two ropes, as it 
were, of iron: the longing to love, and to be 
beloved. Of these he must free himself, tear- 
ing them off his shrinking flesh as a prisoner 
would his manacles. And he did so. He 
taught himself to look upon all human beings 
as ot of his kind. Even when every nerve 
and fibre in his frame cried out that they were 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, he 
learned to consider them inaccessible for him 
as the angels in heaven, Yes, even far more; 
for he trusted that oe a little while, and these ° 
holy ones should his dear companions ; 
so he held communion with them now. 
But with men he dared not hazard so much 
as to give them a place in his thoughts, for 
he knew that the dream of their friendship 
would become the longing for it, and the long- 
ing in his case must turn to agony ; so it came 
to pass that his strong will, his stern resigna- 
tion, com that which one might have 
believed well nigh unattainable to flesh and 
blood. He divested himself of all earthly in- 
clinations and desires, all natural wishes and 
ies, and lived in this world as though 
he were utterly alone in it, and sole represen- 


for | tative of a race, differing from those angelic 


friends whom only he consented to know as 
the living population of the universe—a soli- 
tary being placed on this earth as in a desert 
place, where he was commanded, for his own 
needful discipline, to abide, till the world of 


























should be revealed to him, and he en- 
there should find a home and loving 


ens ae hen 
tercourse Randolph family, as 
he did with all others—a resolution ~ 
ened in their case by the generous motives 
Gabriel had assigned to him; for whatever 
Siictaing be sceguns ts het-ol-os 
um, he no 
Geode dimen tine. treth "in. ke getodintof ‘alo 


cheracter. 

When Hubert Lyle had gone through the 
mental process we have detailed, very my 4 
was the calm that entered into his soul. It 


And why, then, was the quiet now gone 
from his heart, and the repose from his eyes ? 
Why did he look up with that earnest 
to the evening sky, as though some me 
had come over its brightness? It was because 
the terror had come upon him, that the great- 
est enemy he ever could know in this life was 
about to rise up from its deathlike torpor and 
assail him—even his own human nature; he 
felt that all those natural feelings and 
sions which he had crushed down deep into 
his héart as anto a grave, were now stirri 
themselves like men that had been buried 
alive, and were waking in torture; they 
would live, they were bursting the .cerements 
of that strong eo How were they to be 
beaten to death again? There—rampant and 
fierce was the craving for sympathy, for love. 
There, sickening in its intensity, was the 
yearning to give and to receive that greatest 
of earthly gifts, the blessing of a mutual pure 
affection; the heart moulded from dust reas- 
serted its birthright, and cried out for its kin- 
dred dust. It was not that these feelings 
were as 7 at work with any definite object 
within Hubert Lyle, it was but the shadow 
and the prophecy of them that lay upon him, 
like a thick cloud charged with lightning. 

And ail this had been done by the mur- 
mur of one voice, one sweet voice, speaking 
in the accents of that tender sympathy which 
never before had sounded in the cold, ome 
region of his life, —— hope to him. 
He was not so mad as to love Lilies Randolph, 
whom he had seen but for one half-hour, but 
her tenderness, her generous, loving kindness, 
had aroused the slumbering nature within 
him, and he felt that were he much in con- 
tact with one so pure, so gentle, so noble, as 
she seemed to him, he might come to love. 
Oh! how madly, how miserably to love! he, 
the deformed cripple! Was not this a frenzy 


inst. which he had armed all the powers 
his being? what tyrant, what enemy could 
be more fearful to him than an earthly love ? 
what wonld it do for hin but crush and tor- 
ture him, and hold up far off the cup of this 








—— Lo arie ae aeet dee 
8) asia 
sentiment that him feel as if the eit 


must be to him like the light of a star shin- 
ing far off in regions unattainable. Yet, while 
he felt within himself the courage thus to act, 
were he brought in contact again with her, 
whose sweet face had come beaming in’so 
strangely on the darkness of his 

solitude, his very soul shrank from the 

gle, and the longing so often before experi- 
enced to quit this house, where he was so 
unwelcome, returned upon him with redou- 
bled force. 

Whilst he was still sitting thinking on these 
things, his head resting on his hands, 
there was a sound of rustliug silks in the pas- 
sage—the door opened, a measured, stately 
step went through the room, and Lady Ran- 
dolph stood by the side of her deformed son. 
He looked up. 

“Dear mother, I am so glad you have come, 
I was wishing at this very moment to speak 
to you.’ 

here was ar expression of di re and 
ee on her beautiful face as she looked 
at him. 

“ It cost me no small effort to come, I can 
tell you, Hubert; it is so wretched to find 
you here in this miserable room, with every 
thing so mean and neglected round you. You 
seem ever to do what you can to render your 
own appearance uninviting, crouching down 
a with your matted hair and melancholy 

face. 

There was little of the accents of love in 
these words, and a slight shiver seemed to 
agitate the frame of Hubert as he felt at that 
moment that he was repulsive even to the 
mother who bore him; but he lifted his dark 
gray eyes to her face with the sweet, patient 
smile which filled his countenance at times 
with a spiritual beauty, and said gently : 

“T did not expect you at this hour, or] 
should have tried to make *both my little 
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. ness of him, which at times only draws your 
heart to me, there remains nothing in myself 
to win your affections, and you do not love 
me. 


“ It is true,” she answered calmly ; “ living 
I loved him only—dead, it is his memory 
detewilaedaioat 


ment; “I think it cannot in truth be an 
eneg to you to see in me the marred an 

resemblance of that which was so 
beautiful, and so dear; better surely to feed 
on his image pure and unchanged in the 
depths of your heart, and never have it 
brought so painfully before you in my miser- 
able person.” He &@ moment whilst 
she looked wondering at him, and then, sud- 
denly, he exclaimed, with a passionate burst 
of feeling, “Mother, let me go—let me go— 
from this house, where my presence is abhor- 
red by some and sought by none; nothing 
has k nipliisbabisty detal poemiiate ie: 
I would I had died ere I made it; but it will 
cost you nothing to part from me, and you 
know not what it may cost me to stay here ; 
it is cruel to keep me—let me go.” 

“Let you go! Hubert think what you are 
saying, you would go to starve!” 

“Tt matters not! better so than to live on 
here. Mother, you would have had no pow- 
er to detain me in this place but for that rash 
a not even your wishes should have 

eptme. 1 beseech you release me from it.” 

“ Never!” 

He almost writhed as she spoke, yet he 
went on— 

“Do not keep me because you fancy I 
should starve; no man does who has ene 
and perseverance. I have a head and ree 
to labor with, and how far sweeter were the 


worst of toil than the bitter bread of were vi 
“ But do yon know,” 


said Lady Randolph 





not fear that I could enough for my own 
sty ou wi let. me go from this 


“ Hubert, what is it that has excited you 
in this manner? I never saw you so unlike 
yourself ; ety apna wwe and 80 en- 
during. as it on unfortunate meeting 
with Sir Michael last night? Was he more 
than usually insulting ?” 

“* No, it was not that,” said Hubert gently. 
“T am so used to his. bitter words that I 
could not feel more pained than I have ever 
been ; but it matters not that you should be 
wearied with the detail of all the thoughts 
that haye made me at this time so desirous 
to leave Randolph Abbey; dear mother, let 
it suffice you that I do implore yon to release 
me from my promise.” 

‘“* Hubert, I tell you no a thonsand times. 
I will not see you starved to death for an 
Quixotic fancy; and, besides, do you thin 
any power on this earth would induce me 
to gratify my worst enemy, my life-long en- 
emy, whom chiefly I hate because he has the 
power to call me wife—that dear name I so 
loved to hear from the beloved lips that are 
choked up with dust? Do you think I would 

tify him by giving him that which he has 
ed for, by the persecution of my own 
dearest husband, even to the death, and of 
myself to worse than death, a life with him? 
Do you know that the one thing he has al- 
ways desired has been to obtain ion 
of me without having you for ever before his 
eyes as the living monument of that buried 
love which was his torturer, and to which I 
am faithful still? And do you think that to 
brighten even your life, much less to peril it, 
I would grant him this his heart’s desire, and 
put it out of my power to show him, in every 
caress I lavish upon you, my poor deformed 
sop, how I adored your father ?” 

Hubert let her hand fall, and his features 
assumed an expression of severity. 

“ Mother, forgive me that as your son I 
venture to judge you; but this is unworthy, 
most unworthy.” 
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never, never could have been 
in truth that it is all a dream, 


it 


sweet to have been true; 


She laid her head upon his breast in a pas- 
sion of weeping. He raised her tenderly, and 
said with a calm voice: 

“Mother, it is not my vocation in this 
world to give pain to others for the sake of 
my own will or pleasure : take comfort, I will 
never more trouble you concerning this mat- 
ter; I will not ask again to leave you.” 

Silently she pressed her = to his fore- 
head, and then, as if ashamed that even her 
own son should have seen her so moved, she 
rose up without speaking and left the room. 





From Bentley's Miscellany. 
SEQUEL TO THE JEWISH HEROINE. 
MAGNIFICENT saloon, dazzling with 
oriental splendor, and brilliant with Ar- 
abic decorations, was allotted to Sol’s recep- 
tion ; and there she was immediately attend- 
ed by six Moorish damsels, who came to re- 
ceive her orders. Fatigued by the length of 
her journey, and covered with the dust of the 
she for water to refresh her- 
self, and a room where she might repose. 
ban eo were the words pronounced when 
she eld around her vessels of silver, 
brought to het by six other damsels, clothed 
in white, and offering her that for which she 
had asked with respect and humility. They 
brought her clothes of the finest cambric, 
fragrant essences of Arabia, and exquisitely- 
worked garments of divers colors, and o 


Sol rejected, scarcely accepting from them 
even those things which were , Beller 
to her, and declining to change her dress. 
But one of the ladies of the court, seeing this, 
told her that she had received orders to clothe 
her according to the custom of the country, 
for which purpose she had collected together 
these garments for her choice. Sol, never- 
theless, after expressing her gratitude, en- 
deavored to excuse herself, but the request 
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be an epoch in his life, which he would mark 
by the most princely nificezve to all that 
had contributed to it. 


in silence, anxious not to disturb her slum- 
bers, and not venturing to move from their 


posts. 
Morning dawned at last. The nightingale, 
the goldfinch, and the swift-flying bunting, 
announced the rising of the orb of day; the 
flowers unclosed their buds in the, transpa- 
cassyaudpedabiagasedileagaemnae 
ors, an ing with their ce 
a abode where breathed this innocent 
and lovely maiden. This abode was within 
a small gallery, decorated with crystal; and 
surrounded by vast shrubberies of the laurel, 
cypress, and myrtle, whose dark foliage min- 
gied with the fragrant of the citron 
and lemon. Through occasional vistas might 
be remarked, amid labyrinths of eternal 
green, the deep mulberry-colored branches 
of the towering spice-tree, while the rose, 


f |the jessamine, and the mallow, crowned the 
the highest value, all of which the humble | raised 


terraces in sweet luxuriance, seeming 
to vie with the tall cassia, and darkening the 
bowers where the sunlight had been allowed 
to trate by the abundance of their white 
ond crimson bloom. _ The blue-bell, the white 
lily, and the lily of the valley, blossomed be- 
neath, shedding their perfume on the lower 
earth, as though too lowly to mingle with the 
clouds of fragrance emitted by the loftier 
plants, above. which in their turn the ambi- 
tious woodbine exalted its gay festoons; and 
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‘was at once conducted into the presence of 


the em , who received her in a magnifi- 
cent hall, sitting on an ottoman of crimson 
velvet, richly fringed with . Opposite 


argued 
awhile with her, she would not long continue 
in her present opinion. 

“Thou art ealled Sol,” proceeded the em- 
peror, “is it not so?” 

The young Jewess replied in the affirmative. 

“ Well, then, beloved Sol,” said he, “I have 
prepared a boon beyond all the powers of 
thine imagination to conceive. Since first I 
heard of thy beauty and virtue from Arbi 
Esid, the 98 mre of Tangier, I decided that 
thou shouldst become the enchantress of my 
court. I saw thee enter Fez; and was de- 
lighted with all I saw; I heard thee speak in 














+ A kind of sweetmeat prepared for the emperor and 
persons of high rank, composed of milk, sugar, butter, and 


oh tac dhe pects sacs) camredecmmmnatem be, deans 
in Morocco, 
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“ Say, rather,” exclaimed met after my 
death, for never can I become a Mahometan! 

“Innocent creature!” said the emperor, 
“ who has you to this temerity? Re- 
flect but for an instant; then consider if you 
would renounce my favor, and embrace 
Death as an alternative! Resolve quickly ; 
or I would even grant delay, if you desire it.” 

“ My Lord,” said Sol, “I am well aware 
that you have distinguished me in a manner 
of which I am undeserving; the offers that 
you have made me indeed, worthy of 
so great a prince; but 1, a miserable Jew- 
ess, cannot accept them. I have determined 
never to change my creed; if this resolve 
should merit death, I will patiently submit ; 
order, then, my execution, and the God of 
justice, knowing my innocence, will avenge 
my blood.” 

“ Unhappy girl!” exclaimed the emperor ; 
“you were not born to be so beautiful, yet 
so unfortunate! From this moment I aban- 
don you: my pride forbids me to persuade 
you further; yet I leave you with sorrow— 
the laws of my realm must judge you, and al- 
ready I foresee that your blood will be pour- 
“ae the earth og 

speaking, and casting a compassionate 
glance upon Sol, the monarch departed with 
a measured and thoughtful step. 

The afflicted Sol remained immovable, but 
gave way to a torrent of tears. Before long 
the kaidmia a) and desired her to fol- 
low him, which she did without opposition. 
The emperor, although he had decreed that 
the cadi, as superior judge of the law, shonld 
her cause, urged upon him to with- 
hold the extreme penalties of the law till 
every means had beer. tried that persuasion 


* A learned professor of the law. It is the common prac- 
tice a to have — porns A and watch- 
rooms in most houses, 6o passes in one apart- 
ment may be overheard in another, 
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ever they could do so without injuring the 
success of the means devised to save the vic- 
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from this there was no escape. The 
a zealous servant of the ee con- 


Bor nd for its object the conversion of | 


her fortitude of spirit, while he pitied her 
fate, knowing that unless she became a pro- 
selyte, her sentence must inevitably be pro- 
nounced. In order to hasten the crisis, how- 
ever, he concerted a scheme to surprise her 
into a decision by which she might either 
escape, or fall into his snare.* 

One morning early, after nine days had 
been spent in useless persuasion, the cadi on- 
tered the apartment of Sol: “My daughter,” 
said he, “I you news of consolation; I, 
that have behe!d you with eyes of compas- 
sion, that w weep over your death as for 
that of a datighter, have sought the Jaja- 
minst of your creed; with them I have con- 
sidered present position; they assure 
me that your fear of forfeiting the glories 
which are to come, which causes you to re- 
ject the laws of the Prophet, is groundless ; 
they ensure you that future glory, on the 
word of their conscience, provided that your 
life is not thus forfeited. I wish the emperor 
to remain unacquainted with the step I have 
thus taken for your sole benefit, my dear 
daughter, and from motives of kindness and 
affection only. You will be visited by the 


unless 


homstan, expressions 

Sona This will. be seen by the 

Tho Jajamins or Hajamins are Jews invested with cer- 

tain dignities—Anglicé, “wise men,” and as 
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On the ensuing day, when she ved 
their visit, they professed to her their wish 
to console her in her affliction, and to hear: 
from her own lips the reasons why she had 
— the urgent wishes of the em 4 

ng, that this mission was a oO 
duty, to which they much d to conform. 

e beautiful Jewess listened with atten- 
tion to this exordium ; and re ‘ 
with many sighs, in the following terms:— 
“ God» who was concealed from our view 
the dense cloud which no human sight coul: 
penetrate, delivered the Tables of the Law 
to Moses on the Mountain of the Desert. He 
proses my heart to remain faithful to those. 


z 


of the horrible 
Israelites who violated that law ;' I have stu- 
died the hecies of our Patriarchs, and 
have observed their gradual fulfilment. Ma- 
homet was but a false innovater, a no 
from the primitive law ;* neither to his laws 
nor to the future pleasures of his paradise, 
can I lend an ear; faithful to my own rites, 
the name of the only true God remains en- 
— on my heart; to whom Abraham of- 

red his son Isaac in sacrifice; ‘and I, a 
daughter of Abraham, would make sacrifice 
of my life to the same God. He ordains. 
fidelity, and I will keep His commandments 
as a faithful Hebrew ought to keep them. 
Can any one on earth the decree 
written by the right hand of the Most High?” 

The J — ful Gol, ond urged » Poy 
reasons 0 youthfu and urged, in re- 
ply, a fall of ; but perceiving 
that Sol, with an in bable firmness, set 

* On these words was the sentence LS framed, im- 


such. | peaching, as they did, the Mahometan 
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faith ; but if our laws impose 
God, to the 
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pat shanna which I suffer. I will not, 
even in outw: accede to the 
terms 
to receive the axe of the executioner, and 
the remembrance of my death and constancy 
will excite only remorse in those who have 

resssed me. Pardon me, if I have offend- 


“ T know all,” said he; Aen oe 


Fear 


contumel 


Zeprecsates as being blas- 


phet, 
phemed by her, and sentenced her, in conse- 


appearance, 
I will lay down my head | ecati 
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I am sorely displeased at the fate of thig 
young Hebrew—lovely as her name. And, 
mark me, strain every point, neglect caer 
We may yet gain her over. ! may 
protect her!” And the emperor turned away 
with manifes: ee of heavy displeasure. 
The cadi well perceived how greatly his 
royal master was grieved at the idea of Sol’s 
death: but there was now no remedy. The 
law, barbarous and unjust as it was, was final ; 
and her death was, therefore, inevitable. Be- 
fore her execution, nevertheless, he paid her 
a final visit, when he found her kneeling in 
prayer, and displayed to her the writ of ex- 


on, 
“ Behold,” said he, “ your sentence. Your 
head will roll on the ground, and the dust of 
the earth shall be dyed with your blood. 
Your tomb shall be covered with maledic- 
tions, and amidst them will your last end be 
remembered. Yet, fair Sol, there is a re- 
medy ; think yet upon it. To-morrow, at 
this very hour, I will return, either to present 
you, crowned with the jessamine flowers, to 


the emperor, or to lead you to your death.” 


With these words he departed, leaving the 
oung Hebrew still in the position in which 
he had found her upon his entrance, aad from 
which she stirred not, but remained in a con- 
templative ecstasy commending her soul fer- 
vently to her Creator. 

It was soon publicly known in Fez that the 
day approached when the beautiful young 
Jewess was to be beheaded for blaspheming 
the name of the ig The Moors, whose 
religious fanaticism is great beyond compari- 
son, looked upon this execution as an occasion 
for rejoicings. The Jews, powerless to re- 
medy it, were overcome by the deepest feel- 
ings of despondency : unwilling to remain en- 
tirely passive, they commenced a subscription, 
ready to be invested in any way that might 
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to her only with the utmost diffi- 
culty. At length he said :— 

“ Sol—beautiful Sol! the arbiters of life 
and death may meet together. Behold me 
here! Know you wherefore I am come?” 

“T do know it,” replied the maiden. 

“And have you determined upon your 
fate ?” asked the cadi. 

and with firmness, 


ve determined. Lead me 
to the place where I am to shed my blood.” 
FS ppy girl!” said the cadi, “ never, 
till my death, will thine image leave my me- 

” He then desired a soldier to - 
cuff and lead her to the prison. 

The authorities of Fez, at the emperor’s 
desire, having determined to give the scene 
as much publicity as possible, resolved that 
the execution should take place upon the So- 
co—a large square in Fez, where the market 
isheld. The previous day, too, having been 
one of the weekly market days, when the 
concourse of persons was always very consi- 
derable, the news had cire far and wide, 
and but little else was talked of. Very early 
in the morning, a strong picquet of soldiers 
pee 5 olaasiares on the , in order to ex- 
cite attention, and attract more spectators; 
but go numerous was the crowd that this pre- 

was ly necessary. The Jews 
who resided in Fez, when they saw that hope 
was at ap end, went to the emperor and prof- 
fered the large sum they had co as 


was previously stated, in exchange for the 
peralesion to inter the remains of the young 

l after her execution ; to which the emperor 
offered no tion. 

The moment had now arriv 
when the fair victim was to be condu 
from her prison to the place of execution. 
Till it arrived, her devotions had been unin- 
terru and the executioners, sent to fetch 
her, d her still praying to that Eternal 
Being in whom her faith was centred, that 
He would endow her with and forti- 
tude to receive the bitter cup that awnited 
her. When the door of her prison opened, 
= saw the executioners enter gree 

any emotion or but look 
pe 3 tewards them, eole he the fulfil- 
ment of their mission, But these men, whose 


nature is hardened to the most sa: amelie, 
after ‘hchew Shap teen aeaeaae 


hich 


w ‘moistened with her bitter tears, 
followed As she 


thern with faltering 


i with their discordant rejoi 


From the prison to — we: crowds 
every minute augmen: square 
formed by the prevented ee pote 
trating to the . Every alley and lane 
was crowded, and amid the, most extreme 
condeten the fo yen tga hein with Sol 
at appoi spot. e pen refuses to 
describe the incidents of the few succeeding 
moments. Some few, even amongst the 
Moors, were moved, and wept freel and bit- 
terly, The executionert his sharp 
peenainn, and eae it twice am — in the 

r, a8 a signal for silence, w uproar 
of the Moors was hushed. The beautiful Sol 
was then directed to kneel down,—at which 
moment she begged for a little water to wash 
her hands. It was immediately brought, 
when she performed the ablution required by 
the Jewish custom before engaging in prayer, 
The spectators were anxiously observant of 
all the actions of the victim. Lifting her 
eyes to heaven, and amid many tears, she re- 
cited the Sema (the prayer offered. by those 
of her nation before gy and then, turn- 
ing to the executioners, “I have finished,” 
said she, “dispose of my life;” and, fixing 
her upon the earth, she knelt to receive 
the fatal stroke. 

The scene had by this time begun to change 
its aspect. The vast concourse of people, 
seeing Sol’s meek gentleness, could not but 
be moved; many wept, and all felt a d 
of compassion for her faith. The execution- 
er, then, seizing the arms of the victim, and 
twisting them behind her back, bound them 
with a rope, and whirling his sword in the 
air, laid hold of the long hair of Sol’s head, 
and wounded her slightly, as he had been 
commanded, yet so that the blood flowed in- 
stantly from the wound, dyeing her breast and 
garments. 

“ There is yet time,” said they to her; be 
converted, your life may yet be bs 
But Sol, turning her face to the cruel exe- 
cuationer, replied— , 

asort of hooded closk, is worn in Africa 





* The haique, 
by the Jews as well as the Moors. 
+ All Moorish executions are performed with a sword. 
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ADVENTURES OF AN ARMY PHYSICIAN. 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE BRITISH RULE IN 


NEW-YORK. 
OBERT JACKSON, the son of.a small 
landed tor of limited income but re- 


school of Wandon, and afterwards under the 


subsequently 

lie, in Biggar; and in 1766 proceeded, for the 
completion of his professional training, to the 
university of Edinburgh, at that time illustrat- 
ed and adorned by the genius and learnin 
of such men as the Monros, the Cullens, 

the Blacks. 

In pursuing his studies at this favored abode 
of science literature, young Jackson is 
said to have evinced all that purity of morals 
and singleness of heart which characterised 
him in after-life, and to have resisted the al- 
ee of dissipation b regen in those 

especially, the you student was 
septedl to wtesder from the paths of virtu- 
ous indnstry. His circumstances were, how- 
ever, distressingly narrow ; and not only was 
he forced to forego the means of onal 
improvement open only to the more opulent 
student; but in order to meet the expenses of 
the winter-sessions, he was obliged to employ 
the summer, not in the study but in the prac- 
tice of his profession. He engaged himself 
as medical officer to a Greenland whaler, and 
in two successive summers visited, in that ca- 
ity, “the thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 

Too 2 returning on each occasion with a re- 
cruited purse and a frame strengthened and 
invigorated by re and exercise. Du- 
ring these expeditions he occupied his leisure 
with the study of the Greek and Roman lan- 


guages, and the careful and repeated perusal | respec 


of the best authors in both. 


‘His third 
eerie the ie veinsl amemend- 
3 a 
| pre ‘been employed as master of a trans- 
the siege of Havannah. It is far from 
Faprobable that it was from his conversations 


availed himself, respecting the transmission 
of troops by sea without injury to their health; 
but it is quite certain his conviction of the 
enormous value of cold-water affusions as a 


-curative agent in the last stage of febrile af- 


fections, was imbibed from this source. 
Arriving in Jamaica, he in: 1774 became 
assistant to an eminent general practitioner 
at Savana-la-Mar, Dr. King, who was also in 
ment.of the first 


ient disease, and studying with ardor and 
intelligent attention the varied phenomena of 
tropical Four years thus passed 
profitably away, and they would have been 
as pleasant as profitable, but for one circum- 
stance. The existence of slavery and its con- 
comitant horrors, a rs to have made a 
deep impression on Jackson's mind, and, at 
—— have produced in him such sentiments 
of disgust and abhorrence, that he resolved 
on quitting the island altogether, and, as the 
phrase is, trying his lack in North America, 
where the revolutionary war was then ra- 
ging. This resolu ue perhaps, as much 
to his love of travel as to the motive assigned 
—was not altogether unfortunate, for shortly 
after his departure, October 3, 1780, Savana- 
la-Mar was totally destroyed, and the sur- 
rounding country for a considerable distance 
desolated, by a terrible hurricane and sweep- 
ing inroad of the sea, in which Dr. King, his 
family and partner, together with numbers 
of pr Mn unhappily perished. 

The law of Jamaica forbade any one to 
leave the island without having given previ- 
ous notice of his intention, or having obtain- 
ed the bond of some ble person as 
security for such debts as he might have out- 
standing. Jackson, when he embarked for 
America, had no debts whatever, and was, 
moreover, ignorant of the law, with whose 
requirements therefore he did not comply. 
Nor did he become aware of his mistake un- 
til, when off the easternmost point of the 
island, the master of the vessel approached 
him and said: “ We are now, sir, off Potnt- 
Morant; you will therefore have the good- 
ness to favor me with your security-bond. It 
is a mere legal form, but we are obliged to 
t it.” Finding this “legal form” had 





not beer complied with, the master then, in 
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of the British, he endeavored first to obtain 
a commission in the New-York volunteers, 
and afterwards employment as mate in the 
Naval Hospital. In his endeavors, he was 
kindly assisted by a Jamaica gentleman, a fel- 
low-passenger, whose regard during the voy- 
age he had succeeded in conciliating by his 
amiable manners and evident abilities; but 
his efforts were all in vain, and poor Jackson, 
familiar with poverty from childbood, began 
now to experience the misery of destitution. 
In truth, starvation stared him in the face, 
and a sense of delicacy withheld him from 
seeking from his Jamaica friend the most tri- 
fling pecuniary assistance. In this, his state 
of desperation, he determined upon passing 
the British lines, and endeavoring to obtain 
amongst the in food he had hith- 
erto sought in vain; resolving, however, un- 
der no circumstances to bear arms against his 
native country. Whilst moodily and slowly 
walking towards the British outposts to carry 
into execution this scheme, having in one 
pocket a shirt, and in another a Greek Testa- 
ment. and a Homer, he was met half-way by 
a British officer, who fixed his eyes steadily 
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put in practice that amended system of army 


per 
hospitals, at. the period Jack- 
ced a career that was to eventu- 


on him in passing. nin his agitation | which served the patients as tolerably com- 
thought he read in the glance a knowledge of | fortable couches. A further and still more 
his purpose and a disapprobation of it. Strack | important change he effected related to the 
by the incident, he turned back, and, after a| article of diet. He and the sug- 
moment’s reflection, resolved on offering him- | gestion was to the coura- 
self as @ volunteer in the first battalion of the | geous humanity which did not shrink. from so 
71st regiment (Sutherland ), then hteous an i —that instead of his 
in cantonment near New-York. Arriving at ration and which he could not 

consume, the sick should be supplied 


the place, he presented himself to the notice 
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were 
in full retreat, the sick and wounded were 
placed in a building which the colonists, on 
their approac to riddle with s 
Several surgeons, not caring to incur the risk 
so exposed an edifice, agreed to 
should go in and see to the in- 
valids ; but Jackson, with characteristic nerve 
and simplicity, at once stepped forward: “No, 
no,” he, “I will go and attend to the 
men!” He did so, returned unhurt. 
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miles before breakfast—a meal of tea and 
bread ; 


strength it had lent him; and, worse than 
all, his disposition to early rising sensibly di- 
minished. 

His stay in London, which he reached in 
this primitive fashion, was not long. His 
kind friend Dr. Stuart, who had exchanged 
into the Royal Horse-Guards, gave him the 
shelter of his roof; but so poor was Mr. Jack- 
son, that, although ardently desirous of im- 
proving himself in his profession, he was 
unable to attend any one of the medical 
schools with which London abounds. 

The peace of 1783 having opened the con- 
tinent to the curiosity of British travel- 
ler, Jackson curtly announced to his friends, 
that “he was to. take a walk.” His 
poverty allowed him no other mode of loco- 
motion ; so off he set on the grand tour, car- 

with him a map of France, a bundle of 
othes, and a scanty supply of money. Cross- 
ing the Channel, he reached Calais, a place 
which Horace Walpole, writing from Rome, 
declared had astonished him more than an 
thing he had elsewhere seen, but in whic 
our adventurer found nothing more astonish- 
ing than a superb Swiss regiment, He pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and thence through Switzer- 
land, by Geneva and Berne, into Germany, 
at a town of which—Giinz in Suabia—he met 
with a comical enough adventure. 

On entering the town he was challenged 

by a soldier, who, having learned he had no 
carried him before a magistrate, by 
whora he was forthwith condemned as a vag- 














misfortune v: 
perfeetly civil and good-tempered. Having 


8 little recovered his serenity—for it is easy | we 


to see, though our hero is described as a man 
of placid demeanor and somewhat Quakerly 
Serer. coed be not a little fiery at 
s—he sat down and wrote to the com- 
manding officer, entreating leave to sleep at 
an inn, and protfering the deposit of all his 
money as a pledge for his reappearance next 
morning. @ reply was an order that he 
should surrender his writing materials. At 
seven o'clock, the appoi sleeping hour, 
and gave the si 


dirty bags of mouldy straw—the on 
mattresses, it would seem, for inv ae 
ackson—peppery again—ref 
to lie down, but was at Tost compelled to do 
so, and between two of the dirtiest fellows of 
the lot,.each of whom had a leg chained to 
an arm. next morning, at his own re- 
quest, he was brought before the command- 
ant of the town, who had orly arrived late 
the preceding evening, and whom he found 
seated in his “with all his officers 
round him receiving orders,” says 
Jackson, ‘* with more humility than orderly- 
ts.” The commandant re the 
offer of “ cavalry or infantry ;” ing that a 
war Was about to commence with the Turks, 
and that good-behavior would insure promo- 
tion. However, finding Jackson obstinatel 
romunet in his refusal, he quietly nerd, 
conclusion, that the emperor, as a matter 
of rule and of right, “impressed” into his 
army all sach as entered his dominions with- 
out certificates of character. “The order 
was so tyrannical,” declares our détenu, “that 
I could not contain myself. ‘ Put mein chains, 
if you please,’ I said, * but I tell you, all Ger- 
many shall not make me carry a musket for 
the emperor.’” This impetuous burst of in- 
dignation’ seems to have alarmed the phleg- 
matic commandant, who accordingly let our 
adventurer go, counselling him, however, to 
write to the English ambassador at Vienna 


dirty, very ragged, but | possess 
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At Albenga, in Piedmont, Jackson 
one night, tired, hungry, and 
rain. Intending to put up at the “ 
di San Dominico,” which he had 
formed was the best inn, he went 
dent to the convent of the same 2, 
entering, called loudly to be shown to -- - 


Hi 


: 
e328 


take, Jackson of course lost no time in mak- 
ing his bow, his apologies, and acknowledg- 
me 


nts. 

He returned to England b of France, 
having bnt six sous in his Siabae “oes he 
reached Bordeaux, where an mer- 
chant, a total stranger, advanced a few 


Irish ; under which impression, many 
civilities were paid him by the simple inhab- 
itants of the country he traversed. Ultimate- 
ly he landed at Southampton, prt ote 

ings in his possession ; his once black coat 


Southampton, @ poor man walk- 
ing along the whose looks of unuttera- 
ble misery d our traveller to stop and 
uire what ailed him. He tcld Jackson he 
a son and daughter dying of a disorder 


wodld ateend them, 
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day—foot-sore, pen- 
starving—he entered London. Af- 
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rough the Highlands, the inhabitants of 
which he was, in the first instance, disposed 


derwent a total revolution. He was espe- 
cially delighted with a ragged old reiver or 
lifter whom he encountered, and who 
had given shelter to the Young Chevalier in 
the braes of Glenmoriston after the battle of 
Culloden. 
slot’ ui daly at! Botiae, td aoeglieer of De. 
ied a t ter . 
4 and niece of his old friend Colo- 
nel cis Shelley, of the 71st regiment; and 
was enabled by this accession to his means 
once again to visit Paris, where he not only 
resumed his medical studies, but acquired the 





plied for employment as army- 
ph H Mr. Hunter, the n- 
eral of the medical de t of the army, 


soon after this; and his promise 
was not fulfilled by the Board which succeed- 
ed him in the m gc em: tn aah 
and which a to have pursued Dr. Jack- 
son with uniform hostility. 

Returning to England with the troops, it 
was offered to him to accompany, in the ca- 
pacity of chief medical officer, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s expedition against some of the West 
India islands; and although no employment 
could possibly have been more ble to 
his taste, he, much to Sir Ralph’s chagrin, de- 
clined the flattering proposal, on the grounds, 
that lower terms had been offered to him than 
to another professional man. Nothing but a 
sense of professional delicacy, it is plain, gov- 
erned him in this transaction, for he imme- 
— afterwards embarked (April, 1796) as 

medical officer in another expedition 

to San Domingo. During his abode in this 
island, he was unwearied in enlarging his ‘ac- 
uaintance with tropical ving 
the rule he had followed in Holland of noting 
down by the patient’s bedside the minutest 
seem of every case he attended, the ef- 


pathological science. He also gave a larger 
practical operation to the att rene he had 
years before of the dieta- 
ries of military tals. 


hospi 
After the evacuation of San Domingo in 


1798, our physician paid a visit to the United 
States, where he was received with dis- 
tinction, his reputation having him. 


The latter part of the found him 
at Stockton, publishing a work on con 























: ADVENTURES OF AN* ARMY’ PHYSICIAN. 





bassador, the charge of seventeen 
hundred who were station- 
ed in the Channel in a sad state of 
disease and ; and so admira- 
bly did he acquit himself, and so were 
the hospital ions he made, that (1800) 
Gaen'ond head of the eapiechdoes ne 
sician: army: at 
Chatham—as he says, “ without an 


y 2pplica- 
tion or meen on his = This ap- 
pointment was cause of his subsequent 
misfortunes. 

with the warm bation of 
com the de- 


Board, and were publicly approved 
of by one of its members. However, shortly 
afterwards, an epidemic broke out in the de- 
pot (then removed to the Isle of Wight), 
arising from the fact, that the barracks were 
overcrowded with young recruits, but which 
the medical board ascribed to Jackson's in- 


novations, and reported so to the Horse- 
Guards. The commander-in-chief directed 


“the unanimous opinion of the board to have 
exculpated Dr. Jackson from all imp 

treatment of diseases in the sick,” and the 
commander-in-chief’s gratification, “than an 
opportunity has thus been given to that most 
zealous officer of provi is fitness for the 
important situation in which he is placed.” 
The result of this wretched intrigue, how- 
ever, was that Jackson, disgusted with the 
whole affair, requested to be on half- 
pay, to which request the Duke of York, with 
po reluctance, at last (March 1808) ac- 


In his retirement at Stockton, Jackson put 
forth two valuable works, one on the medi- 
cal economy of armies, and another on that 
of the British army in particular, and was 
much gratified by = offer Serge as 
mcoe, just 

paael cenieit  i e 
8 en | ever, put an 

to this plan; and Jackson continued at Stock- 


ments service—representations 
the fetsipt Of whiehivieie aot ackee - 
lodged by Mr. Pitt, to whom they were for- 
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months in the 

But the tria of his enemies was not of 
long duration. 1810 the Board was dis- 
solved, and the control of the medical 


ment vested in ee 
we tae pore omr tohim. Then 


Indies ; his reports ng 
every topic relating to medical y. 
to sanitary arrangements, and to the o' 

phenomena of tropical are, it is not 


recreation, as a means of averting sickn 


the various works he has pub 

the fruits of his West Indien experience. 

1819, he was sent by government to 

Spain, where the yellow-fever had’ broken 
out, and his report upon its characteristics 
has been universally admitted to supply the 
fullest information on the su that had 
hitherto been communicated to ublic. He 
availed himself of his presence in that part of 
a to pay aes to or — 

Levant; and, retaining his energy to 
last, when a British force was sent to Portu- 
gal in 1827, he desired 
pany it. Thesands of 


April in the same year he died, 
illness, at Thursby, near Carlisle, in 
seventy-seventh year of his age. Thus 
a long career of -usefulness; for it is not 
much to say, that few men of his time labor- 
ed harder to benefit his fellow-creatures than 
did Dr. Robert Jackson. 
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and Don Juan N neeno de 

Bartonagontatoreeagoreasoosin The jour- 

nal have done well to have given some 
pronunciation. 
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maxims, 
Numbers will be found, 
(which is seldom givei 
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utterly selfish conduct, 
ae eennenen or worldly wisdom; and 
of them are absolutely , or only of 


the proverbs, 
with the people, and with the humbler 
(we must ex the Chinese and Arabic, 


which are evidently the pues of their 
eS anunendee te eliness of the 
allusions, and the frequent vulgarity, but, in 
all cases, the actual experience of life and its 
ordinary occurences with regard 

Tet 


HE 


ai 
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They are naan wee a 
portionate quantity and straw. 
us. no longer, therefore, take all these “ say- 
ings” for ; let. us rather take them to 
task.a for their revision and our own 


Proverbs being the common property of all 
mankind, and often to be traced to very re- 
mote geographical sources, we shall observe 
en me te: : 


Honesty is the best policy. This is true in 
the higher sense ; but doubtful in the sense 
merely: intended. It is true as to the general 
good, but.not usually for the individual, ex- 
cept in the long run. (We pass over the ob- 
vious truth, that it is better policy to earn a 
ee than to steal one, because the proverb 

a far wider range of meaning that that.) 
To be a politic,” clever fellow, a vast deal 
more humoring of prejudices, errors, and fol- 
lies, is requisite, than at all assorts with true 
honesty of character. If, however, we re- 
gard this proverb only on its higher moral 
ground, then, of course, we must at once ad- 
mit its truth, The reader will probably be 
surprised, as we ~ to find that it comes 
from the Chinese, will be found in the 
translation of the novel of “ Iu-Kiao-Li.” 

A leap from a hedge is better than a good 
man’s R ish.) The leap (of a 
robber) from his lurking-place, being prefer- 
able to asking charity, and receiving a bless- 


ve | ing 








sense, 
French “ Miewx vaut un ‘tiens’ gue deux ‘to 
Vauras,’””—one “take this” is better than two 
“thou shalt have it;”—identical also with 
the Italian: 2 meglio un uovo oggi, che una 
gallina domani ; an egg to-day is better than 
a hen to-morrow. It owes its origin to the 
Arabic—“ A thousand cranes in thé air, are 
not worth one sparrow in the fist.” 

Enough is as good as a feast. The best 
comment on this proverb that occurs to us 
was the — e by Rooke, the composer 
(a man who had a fand of racy Irish wit in 
him), at a time when he was with 
considerable worldly difficulties. “How few 
are our real wants!” said a consoling friend ; 
“ of what consequence is a splendid dinner? 
is as good as a feast.”—“ Yes,” re- 


y 

interest in 2 humble friend was as grest as 
any he took in himself; but, on looking closer 
into it, we fear it involves a curious amount 
of selfish encroachment upon the kindness of 
others—a sort of doubling of the individual- 
ity, with all its exactions. My dog (in what- 
ever shape) may be an odious beast; or, at 
best, one who either makes himself, or, whose 
misfortune it. is to be, very di 
certain people; but, never mi 
that, if he is my dog? Society could not go 
on if this were persisted it. 

Set a beggar on horseback, and he'll ride to 
the devil. The direction in which he will 
ride depends entirely as ~ ee son of the 
beggar—or poor man suddenly risen to pow- 
er. wee ae over the other side of the 
horse, an into utter sloth and 
ed sensualism; but others do their best to 
ride well, and sometimes succeed. Masanie' 
lo and Rienzi did not ride long in the best 
way ; but several patriots, who have rapidly 
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risen from obsourity to power, have set noble 


follow a profession or trade, are among the | the 


last. to sa fe benefit from their 
caliing ! 


a’ better version of the English ae st me “A 


—i.e,, ruined, wounded, shot, drowned, made 
ridiculous, who had all been previously well 
warned by “ burning their fingers” with loss- 
es, injuries by land and sea, and failures in 
attempts involving dangerous chances. 
Crom a boo ; I will cre ite a pro- 
verb, or saying, may serve in many respects 
as an poten Soeiiantary on the preceding. 
There are people who are never at rest when 
they are out of hot water—nor contented 
when they are in. “I will burn” is the mot- 
to of the Duke of Leinster. It would do ca- 
pitally for Mr. Smith O’Brien. ts 
owever, it should not be read as a a- 
tion to suffer, but asa threat to inflict a burn- 
ing. Still, the vagueness of this 
feeeconeall Yankee 3 Sxeally applicable.” 
W ren t 'y applicable. 
Bis dat qui cito its ho gives double who 
ives promptly. The truth of this is well il- 


ustrated by the converse it suggests; that | had, and 


he who long delays and tantalizes before giv- 
earns less gratitude than scorn. It re- 
q More ge’ and a finer mind to 
confer a favor in the best way, than to con- 
fer double the amount of the favor in itself. 
What I gain afore I lose ahint. (Scotch.) 
To be engrossed with a fixed object, is to for- 
get what is going on all around us. I-am 
closely engaged with what is ing before 
my eyes, while I am deceived and injured 
behind my back. This quaint old proverb 
has been Indicrously illustrated by a charac- 
teristic story. A , ina somewhat 
scanty kilt, was crossing 8 moor one 


winter’s night, and being very cold, he has- 
tened to a light he saw at no great distance. 
It turned out to be a decomposed cod’s head, 
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to-day all-powerful, to-morrow nothing, or 


the pr ype ay regarded as 
. | the symbol of a purblind pol.” Yet, on the 


other hand, the ow! of classic tizies was a 


interests, and they do not agree with those 
to them. Of course not; the:sensi- 


understanding and reci- 
fair dealing in matters of business, and 


canderpi-elediiammaetaddedls 
never wanted, (Seotch.) A good 
practical advice, showing the importance of 
using what you possess, of h 


sotthe cemented thieves. a no 
true, though you must bea 

yo to derive much benefit from it. They 

stand by their order. The suggestion is— 

since there is honor towards each other among 

the most un led classes, surely Mr. 

Sweepstakes, and Mr. Moses Battledore, who 
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injrious system exist — ‘that of pampering 
cept the oe opposite, that 
of cr meme 


captsasnhaptendey 
- cuabieaaaee tere tnathenele 
asta and an 3 but judi- 
Gaasmepmbabourtees twaieeeeie estates 
ion of good results, than the: bitter 

ms which are often considered to be of 


most It is better to soften the 
heart than to n it. “ A soft word turn- 
eth away wrath.” 


What the ant collects in a year, the priest 
eats up in a night. (Arabic.) The tithe- 
taxes, and other revenues of the state-clergy, 
derived from the industry of the working 
classes, are not very tenderly dealt with in 


Sea have (Arabic.) This: is 
ears, ra appear 
homeliest, 


ne foes er ra tr 

prover every: use, g derived from 

the East.” sete pte that “ Little 

-pitchers have great ears” (in allusion to the 

akties aden shildven), i also de- 
from the domestic utensils of foreign 

eountries in ancient times. The British Ma- 





Tre Ty Pilchery, 00 
The oa that he must not be muzzled. 
Arabic.) The ought to be allowed 
of speech, or at pet ae: 
renee eee 

sailor never works op epeyailag 


Three united men will ruin a town, (Ara- 
Mads The power of bo ada was never 


dl the ¢ who the second 
There plgod few who 


To te again, 
figurative to retort 
a pe 


most men; to 


characters, 
Bat it is quite possible, as we live in a very 
pugnacious world, that such forbearance 
ayn puter 4 peer away Jy Pages every one, 
or the ity of magnanimous 
mooie soon be beaten out of existence. The 
roverb, we me heltre, is originally Span 

ih ad cig from apeape los proverbial 
reven seems very 
pat ayy wipro dy m the result of an 
oun thought of some lofty-minded hidal- 

on friendship. Don Quixote 

Snight h have seid it, 

A stitch in time saves nine. One of the 
most sensible and practical of all proverbs, as 
every body’s experience can avouch. Yet, in 
mhion | suneoee of all their own experience, how 

aa ple we often see who constantly ne- 

stitch in time! . They do not forget 

~ or overlook ii “es ween ey a if you 
point it out ps em, they still neglect it. 

Chi non non dubita di niente ; 
he who > knows nashing tay of nothing. 
The converse is eq ray ag He who knows 

much, is careful b how he doubte of Soa thing. 
This is peculiarly inculcated, at the present 
time, by the extraordinary discoveries and 
success of science. . 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
A CHAPTER ON WATCHES, . 
Chamananmsennds Manan Tas & pe- 
od elapsed from that primal time when 
the vening and the morning made the first 
” ere a 8 a wie a means of 
passing by of those precious 
aes of which his ten is composed, 
in order to economize them to the purposes 
of life. Shadows by day and stars at night 
to have indexed the flight of time for 
the ancient Hebrews; though it is very evi- 
dent that long before the sun-dial of Ahaz 


ses, and other astronomical phenomena, must 
have been in possession of some much more 
accurate instrument for its computation. 


























that of the day into the 
2 morning, noon, eventide, and 
night, antil Judea became tributary to 

| three of the Evangelists, in describing 
the crucifixion, and the supernatural darkness 
subsequent to that event, remark that it last- 
ed Seirmvareny One Vea oreuere it is 
on reco’ ps. or water-clock, 

(said by Vitrivius to hare been invented 
etd Loreto = re 
vergetes), was introduced at Rome 


time-keeper 
water issued, 
the vessel, and to another, in which a 
t body marked the height of the 
haha gag nam this means the time that 
elapsed. instruments, we are told, 
were set Dhstaek tetatens ona ~ 
cature, an em the lawyers p ; in 
order, as Phavortans tells us, to prevent bab- 
and cause those who spoke to be brief 
in their es. Hour, or sand-glasses, are 
also said to have originated at Alexan 
to have been introduced into domestic 


Ese 


this country appears to have beer on the part 
of Alfred the by means of waxen ta- 
pers. The exact when those direct an- 


were ‘conentoe | 
use, is one of those thin 
has cast so thick a veil, that not,even the re- 
searches of the encyclopedists can e- 
trate it. By some, the invention of clocks 
with wheels is ascribed to Pacificus, archdea- 
son of Verona, as early as the ninth century. 
And though we read that clocks (without 
water) were set up in churches toward the 
ond of the twelfth, the author of the “ Di- 
vina Commedia” is the first writer on recoyd, 
who distinctly applies the term horologiam 
bo a clock that struck the hours ; and he was 
born 1265, and died 1821. 

In 1288, do the reign of the ist. Ed- 
ward, the English Justinian, as he has been 
talled, it is said that a fine levied on a lord chief 
ustice was applied to the purpose of furnish- 
ing the famous clock-house near Westminster 
Hall with an horologe, which it is farther 
stated was the work of an English artist. 

Mention is also made of the setting up of 
@ clock in Canterbury Oathedral about the 
same period, and in that of Wells in 18265. 
So that those’ three Dutch horologiers, from 
Delft; who came over (ee R tells us) at 
the invitation of Ed IIL. in 1868, were not, 
as some imagined, the introducers of the art, 
though they very possibly helped us to imn- 
prove it. Up to the time when Henry de Wic 





ealadaaptantiod: 
wrote Chaucer in the fourteenth eS 
And it is not until nearly the end of the fif- 
vee each that we find them domesticated in 


From a description of some, which appear 
in an inventory of articles in the king’s pal- 
aces of Westminster and ere ey 
copied by Strutt, the pendules of the 
must have been equally ornate with those in 
modern drawing-rooms, and much more curi- 


dria, | ous. Thus one, we are told, not only showed 


the course of the planets, and the of the 
year, but was richly gilt, and enamelled, and 
ornamented with ‘king’s (Henry the 
— coat of arms; it also possessed a 
chime. 


Ww 


, to 


presented 
the initials of 
nscrip- 


Seis Th ceianiiieamens 
years since tragic ending 
time with its nal it was still 


more fortunate owner. About this 
watches are said to have been in use ; and in 


Museum, which bore date 1541; but from 
various imperfections in the workmanship, 
they were not generally used. till to- 
ain the end of th’s aes et 
mentions the 
and in Pisvelfth Nigh" he makes Malvolio 
exclaim, in his babblings of fancied greatness 
* Sickerness—steady, secure. 
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spirit than Malvolio or Archbishop 
er; Stowe tells us, ore was found 

him which he and Percy had bought the day 
before, “to try conclusions for the long and 
short burning of the touch-wood with which 
he had prepared to give fire to the train of 
powder ;” a proof that even in the third year 
of the reign of James I. watches were not 
commonly worn, or the circumstance would 
not have been mentioned. 

In the next reign, however, we find the 
London “ Clock-Makers’ Company,” incor- 
porated 1631—a sign of the increased use of 
these instruments, and the growing import- 
ance of their manufacture ; and as this char- 
ter ibits the importation of clocks, 
wi and alarms, it proves that we had 
even then artists sufficiently skilful in the 
various mani: ons requisite in the con- 
straction of these articles, to render us inde- 
pendent of foreign rena ie : 

It is a si feature in the history of 
this branch of art, that it has remained until 
very lately concentrated in the metropolis ; 
besides which, Liverpool and Ooventry* are 
suid to be the only places in England where 
@ complete watch can be manufactured. At 
the latter place the business has only been iu- 
troduced since the commencement of the 
present century, but the number of persons 
employed are said to equal the number in 


But before passing from this event in the 
history of our subject (the inco ion of 
a company for the protection of their manu- 
facture in the reign of Charles I.), we ma: 
as well describe a watch of the period, whi 
a few years before the publication of the 
“ Encyclopedia Londinensis” (in 1811). had 
been in the i the proprietor. It 
was dug up but a few years previously, near 
the site of the ancient castle of Winchester, 
where it had probably lain from the time of 


ne tt 


and St. 


compartments 
St. James, and St. Jude: it 


Peter, St. Pa 
Nid ag 


the improvements made in them. Spring 
pocket-watches were invented. by Hooke, 
1658; and repeaters were introduced, one 
of the first of which Charles sent as a pre- 
sent to Louis XIV. of France. According to 
some authorities, reproduced would be the 
juster phrase here, for it is stated in “ Me- 
moirs of Literature,” that some of the most 
ancient watches were strikers, and that such 
having been stolen both from Charles V. and 
Louis XI. whilst they were in a crowd, the 
thief was detected by their striking the hour! 

Perhaps the most remarkable repeatin 
watch extant, is that in tho Academy of 
Sciences .at St. Petersburg, end which, like 
the old Naremberg watches, is about the size 
of an egg: within is represented the holy se- 
pulchre, with the sentinels, and the stone at 
the mouth; and while the tor is admir- 
ing this curious piece of mechanism, the stone 
is suddenly removed, the sentinels drop down, 
the angels appear, the women enter the tomb, 
and the same chant is heard which is per- 
formed in the Greek Church on Easter Eve. 

Germany, by the way, has always been 
famous for the manufacture of clocks and 
watches, these latter claiming Nuremberg for 
their birthplace ; and from this circumstance, 
and their oval shape, Dopplemayer tells us 
they were originally known as Nuremberg 
animated eggs. 

At present this branch of horometry is 
chiefly to be found on the other side of the 
Alps, at or near-Geneva, and at Chaux de 
Fond, in the principality of Neufchatel, where 
vast numbers of watches are manufactured. 
But the wooden clocks, which tick on every 
cottage wall, and which are erroneously call- 
ed Dutch, are in fact German, and are nearly 
all made in the Black Forest, the village of 
Freyburg being the centre of the manufac- 
ture, whence it is said 180,000 wooden clocks 
on an average are yearly exported. 

The Swiss, or Geneva watches, as they are 
commonly called, owing to the poverty of 
the workmen, the employment of women, 
and the subdivision of labor, which is carried 





Cromwell, who, it is well known, destroyed 
that edifice. It was of an octagon form, and J 


to even a greater extent than with us, sell at 
a much lower price than those made in Eng- 





























places 
the manufacture is carried on; but 
movements are made at Prescot, in 
Lancashire, while the town of Whitchurch, 
in Hampshire, is employed wholly in making 
bands. In London, Olerkenwall Green has 

been the resort of artificers a we aee 


requisite in the construetion of our a 


chain-maker, the finisher, the gi 


labor, which tends greatly to facilitate its ex- 
ecution after the movements (which have 

viously passed through thirteen workmen's 
Pande in the provinces) are received in town, 
the watch p those of these 
other twenty-one artificers before it comes 
forth complete. 

Owing to this delicate and varied work- 
manship, materials originally not worth six- 
pence are frequently converted into watches 
worth a hundred pounds and — —— 
may their appendages be made. But in all 
these different branches of a business which 
maintains thousands of families, the only part 
of it which falls to women in this country is 
the polishing of the cases, which the case- 
makers’ wives are sometimes employed to do. 

Perhaps no object of man’s ingenuity has 
been made the exponent of so many grave 
morals as the watch. Poets and philosophers 
have managed that its beatings should be 
only a little less a to the imagination 
than the associations of a passing bell; but 
Paley has thrown a glory round this gloom, 
and it from a peevish reminder 
of passing time into a fair argument of a Ore- 
ator’s presence, in and wonder- 
ful machinery of nature, which could no 
more come by chance than could this little 
— have been formed without a con- 

ver, 

What the author of the “Old Church 
Clock” has said of that branch of our subject, 
may be equally applied to this—‘ there is no 


dead thing so like a living one.” Day by 
day, year by year, its iron throbs on, 
some of them surviving, as we have seen, for 


centuries, though they are said to beat 17,160 
times in an hour. Well would it be for us if 
the time-keeper in our bosoms, beating mo-' 
mently the escape of our allotted term, acted 





precious 
nown to mortals by failen angels, who also 


e have seen the watch, originally o 
take an octagon form; after which eeaaed 


lo- | into its present shape, the only variation be- 


ing in size, and degrees of roundness. 

At present watches are frequently made 
not er than a crown piece, and yet per- 
form their functions with exactness; nay, 
there are some with perfect works, compress- 
ed into a smaller compass than a shilling! A 
friend of the writer’s saw one, not long since, 
set in a ring, the hands and ing com- 
posed of brilliants, upen a disi of blue ena- 
mel; and at the recent exhibition one filled 
the place usually occupied by a seal at the 
end of a pencil-case, and another appeared 
as an appendage to a lady’s bracelet. There 
was also a large silver watch, such as mari- 
ners are fond of wearing, immersed in @ vase 
of water, and yet impervious to any ill effects. 

Our pe Sen ahi ger eesane 

we mm go on ad libitum de- 
scribing their different idiosyncracies; for 
watches, like individ have their several 
temperaments and ways of going. We have 
all met with fast and slow ones, and 
some (a disposition they are apt to contract 
from their wearers) are very i va- 
rieties of « , which so puzzled their 
first owner, the Emperor Oharles V., who 
amused — - “~ appesens to ae 
eye oO. n, by endeavoring to 
in er these by-gone companions of ‘his 
dinner-table, that they produced a reflection 
on the absurdity of his attempts to keep to- 


— the powers of Europe, when even these 
ittle pieces of mechanism baffled him. 


Amerioan women have less courtesy than 
any others in the world. A thousand rules 
of deference are established by concessions 
ee 
gracious arrogance, as if they were but 
nitions of “inalienable rights.” This is th 
offence to all well-bred Europeans.—Corres- 
pondent London Morning Post. 
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_ F&TE DAYS AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
| TRANSLATED 


ceremony. 
New-Year’s day, 
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gE 
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if 
Fr 
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BE 
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HE 
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Ee 
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fi 
d 
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last he was 
or of the con 
the closing months of his life and 
ough it had i 
trou er, rm NRE 
quik tneamn ten dageiaing dio odkgate-af thale 
annual visit to their sovereign. F th 
he had nothing to fear. With them 
not only popular ‘but adored. He 
directed the Master of the Police to 
cantor 9 in the usual costume of 
0! 
to admit in masks 


the company, whom he was 
these occasions. In,the darkest annals of 


ever destined to 
i that em- 
bittered 
th 


according ‘to custom on 


sia the Autocrat is never afraid of the multi- 
tude, with whom he holds a two-fold claim 
to their veneration, as supreme pontiff, or 
head of the Church, and Ozar. J 
The cards of invitation, transferable, 
are, as - Popov i course, v< le; and 
masked guests who were privileged 
<oiteme hands with Alexander, some coward- 
ly assassin might take that opportunity to 
murder the sovereign ; yet he, with a firm but 
touching reliance on ordered at seven 





i 
e 


i 
a 
i 


'0- 


good breeding; there was no pushi 
ving, nor clamor, and the satdemes 
with as little noise as if gratitude 
or accorded to the guests had in- 
each to oe precautionary admoni- 
r. 


au 
: 


the representatives of their several sove- 
reigns. He then moved alone to the door, 
that his guests might behold in their sove- 
reign and host the father of his people. It 
was a moment anarchy was said to have ded- 
icated to his assassination, and that parricidal 
and regicidal act could have been easily ef- 
fected at such a juncture had it really been 
in contemplation. Alexander was no longer 
in appearance a melancholy and suffering in- 
valia. he looked happy and smiling; and if 
his smile was counterfeited, he wore the mask 
ably and well. The instant the Autocrat ap- 

the motley group made a forward 
movement, and then a precipitate retreat. 
The danger vanished with them. The Empe- 


. | ror regarded the retiring waves of this human 


sea with imperturbable serenity, a remarka- 
ble feature in his character, a moral re-action, 
which a cou us mind can alone bestow, 
and which he had shown on severa! trying 
occasions. One of these was at a ball given 
by M. Caulincourt, Duke of Vicenza, the 
French Ambassador; the other was at a féte 
at Zakret, near Wilna. 

The ball was at its height, when the am- 
bassador was informed that the house was on 
fire; fearful that the news of the conflagra- 
tion might occasion more ill consequences 
than the fire itself, he posted an aide-de-camp 
at every door, and ordered his people to keep 
the misfortune a profound secret, after which 
he communi the accident in a low voice 
to the Emperor, and assured him that no one 
should be permitted to withdraw till he and 
the imperial family were in perfect safety ; 
he was going to see the fire extinguished, and 





























he hoped: the efforts made to get it under 
wouid be successful ; that even if a 
= hong in em apne 7 
startling no one wo credit it 
-while:they saw the Emperor and his family 


still there. 
“Very well, then, I will remain,” cooliy 
the Emperor; and when Caulin- 
court retarned some time after to announce 
the extinction of the fire, he found the Rus- 
sian Autocrat dancing a polonaise. 

. The guests of the ambassador heard on the 
morrow that their festivities had been kept 
over the mouth of a volcano. 

At the féte held at Zakret not only'the 
life but the empire of Alexander was at stake. 
In the middle of the dance he was — 
that the advanced guard of a guest he had 
forgotten to invite had passed the Niemen. 

was the Emperor Napoleon, his old host 
at Erfurth, who might momentarily be ex- 
toenter the hall, followed by six hun- 
thousand dancers. Alexander gave his 
orders with great coolness, chatting while he 
issued them with his a trnence He walk- 
ed about, praised the manner in which the 
saloons were lighted, which he declared was 
only second to the beautiful moonlight, sup- 
and remained till dawn. His gay man- 
ner and the serenity of his countenance pre- 
vented the guests from even suspecting the 
nature of the communication he had received, 
and the entrance of the French into the city 
was the first intimation the inhabitants had 
received of their approach. 

He was in imminent peril in this Polish 
city, from which his great self-command de- 
livered him. His retreat at early morning 
was made before the approach of an — 
he had hitherto found invincible. Very dif- 
ferent might have been the result of Napo- 
leon’s campaign in Russia, if the inhabitants 
of Wilna Uy sib during the féte of Zak- 
ret of his vicinity. 

These incidents naturally occurred to the 

of the Emperor Alexander, during this 
ew-Year’s day festival, when they beheld 
him approach alone to show himself to the 
multitude, amongst whom he had reason to 
believe many conspirators, or even assassins 
lurked. If such indeed were there, the calm 
serenity of his countenance disarmed them, 
and none dared raise an arm against the life 
he fearlessly trusted, if not to their loyalty 
at least to their honor. 

Indeed the suffering and melancholy Em- 
peror, the last time he received his 
seemed to have shaken off his lassitude and 
depression, and appeared full of life and en- 
ergy, traversing with rapidity the immense 
saloons of the Winter Palace. He led off 
the sort of galoppe peculiar to the Russian 
Court, which, however, terminated about 
nine o'clock. 

At ten, the illuminations of the Hermi 
being finished, those persons who had 
for the spectacle went there. Twelve ne- 
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ple, | gu 





tumes, kept 
or restrain the crowd, and examine the au- 
ee of the vouchers of the 
ere was not prow po a 
certain number alone being allowed to 
at the a. 


ens, 

and fountains, like 

an enchanted rm, which prone stn 

this veil of light resembled the ical phan- 

tasm of adream. The sple 

cost twelve thousand roubles, and lasted two 
months. . 

At eleven a flourish of musical instruments 
announced the arrival of the Emperor, who 
— — een ae the imperial 

ily, the am ors, the ambassadresses, 
the officers of the beenchele: and the ladies 
in waiting, who all took their places at the 
middle supper-table ; two other tables were 
filled by six undred guests, mostly composed 
of the first-: . ~ nobility. The Emperor alone 
remained st. 1g, moving about the tables, 
conversing t-’ ‘urns with his numerous guests, 

Nothing evuld exceed the magnificent effect 
produced by the banquet, and the appearance 
of the court; the sovereign and his officers 
and nobility covered with gold and embroi- 
dery, the Empress and her ladies glittering 
with diamonds and splendid velvets, tissu 
and satins. No other féte in Europe 
o— such a grand coup dil as the New- 

ear’s féte at the Hermitage. At the con- 
clusion of the banquet the Court returned to 
the Saloon of St. George, where the music 
struck up a polonaise, which was led off b 
the Emperor. This dance was his farew 
to his guests, for as soon as it was finished he 
withdrew. The departure of their soverei 
gave a to those loyal subjects the 
trembled for his pesonal safety; but the 
courageous and ever paternal confidence re- 
posed in his subjects by Alexander, turned 
away from him every murderous weapon. 
No one could resolve to assassinate a kind 
father in the midst of his children, for as such 
the Emperor had received his numerous 
ests. 

The second annual féte was of a religious 
character, ‘The Benediction of the Waters,” 
to which the recent disastrous calamity of 
- most <4 ae a. on _— in 

ussia, the ng year, given deeper: 
solemnity. The preparations were made with 
sn activity tempered by care, which denoted 
oi — ow to be eee reli-. 

ous. Upon the Neva a great pavilion was. 
erected of a circular form, pierced with eight 
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farther ‘on tas “dioruing of the 


to reach the water. ‘cold was already 
ye ae: me taped below zero, when at nine 

in the morning the whole population 
of St. Petersburg assembled themselves on| 


the frozen waters of the Neva, then a solid 
ven the Em- 


their ap 

po tne fo concluded. The — 

corps mperial Guards, amounting 
forty thousand men, marched to the sound 
of martial music and formed in line of battle 
on the river, from the hotel. of the French 
embassy to ‘the fortress. The palace gates 
ned as soon as this military evolution was 
effected, and the banners, sacred pictures, 
and* the choristers of the chapel, appeared 
preveding the Patriarch and his clergy; then 
came the pages and the colors of the different 
mart of guards, borne by their proper 
ers ; then the Emperor, supported by the 
Grand-Dukes Nicholas and Michael, followed 
by the officers of his household, his aide-de- 
camps and generals. As soon as the Emper- 
or reached the door of the pavilion, which 
was nearly filled with priests and banners, 
the Patriarchs gave the signal, and the sweet 
solemn chant of more than a hundred voices 
rose to heaven, unaccompanied by music in- 
deed, yet forming a divine harmony hardly 
to be surpassed on earth. During the prayer, 
which lasted twenty minutes, the Emperor 
stood bareheaded, d in his uniform, 
without fur or any defence from the piercing 
cold, running more risk by this disregard to 
climate, than if he had faced the fire of a 
hundred pieces of artillery in the front of 
battle. The spectators, enveloped in fur man- 
tles and caps, presented a complete contrast 
to the religious imprudence of their rash sove- 
reign, who had been bald from his early youth. 
8 soon as the second Ze Deum was con- 
cluded, the Patriarch took a silver cross from 
the hand of the young chorister, and encir- 
cled by the kneeling crowd, plunged itthrongh 
the opening made in the ice into the waters 
below. He then filled a vase up with the 
consecrated element, which he presented to 
the Emperor. After this ceremonial of bless- 
ing the waters, came the benediction of ‘the 
standards, which were reverently inclined 
towards the Patriarch for that purpose. 
sky-rocket was immediately let off from the 
vilion, and its silvery smoke was answered 
ry a terrible explosion, for the whole artillery 
of the fortress gave from their metallic throats 
aloud Te Dewm, and these salvos were heard 
three times during the benediction of the 
standards; at the third, the Emperor com- 





menced his return to the palace. 


a ees for 
during this religious o tno need 
of courage or of mind ; he was se- 


presence 

cured by the natural veneration of a super- 
stitious people. He knew it, and, lore, 
wore no mask in the semblance of a joyless 


On the same day, this im ceremonial 
is used at inople, only winter is 
@ mere name and the water has no ice. The 
Patriarch stands on the deck of a vessel, and 
drops his silver cross into the calm blue 
waves of the Bosphorus, which a skilful diver 
restores to him before it reaches the bottom. 
To these religious ceremonies succeed sports 
and pastimes of all kinds. Booths and bar- 
racks are erected on the frozen Neva from 

uay to quay, Russian mountains, down which 

edges lide with inconceivable velocity, and 
the Carnival commences with as much zest 
as in cities enjoying a southern temperature. 
Plays are performed on the ice, and curious 
pantomimes, in which a marmot performs 
the part of a baby very cleverly, while the 
man who shows him off under the character 
of the good father of the family, finds resem- 
blances in this black-nosed imp to all his su 
posed human relatives, to the infinite delight 
of the spectators. 

Sleighing on the ice is, as in Canada, a fa- 
vorite diversion with the Russians, whose 
sledges are lined with fur and ornamented 
with silver bells and ribbons of every color. 
Sometimes a wind loaded with vapor puts an 
end to these diversions by rendering the ice 
unsafe, in which case they are interdicted by 
the police, and the sports and pastimes of the 
people are transferred to terra firma ; but the 
Carnival is considered to come to an abrupt 
conclusion if this misfortune occurs at its 
commencement, for the Neva is to the inha- 
bitants of St. Petersburg what Vesuvius is 
to the Neapolitans, and the absence of the 
ice robs their Saturnalia of its greatest attrac- 
tion. In countries where the Greek religion 
is the national standard of faith, Lent is pre- 
ceded by the same unbounded festivity as in 
those which are Roman Catholic; but the 
Court does not display in these days so much 
barbarous magnificence as in those earlier 
times when civilization was unknown. ‘The 
Carnival was, however, held during the last 
century by Anna Ivanovna, in a style sur- 
passing that of her ancestors. This pleasure- 

oving princess, the daughter of the elder 
brother of Peter the Great, covered her 
usurpation of a throne she had snatched not 
only from the decendants of her mighty un- 


A| cle, but also from her own elder sister and 


niece, by conducing to the popular amuse- 
ments of her people, who in their turn for- 
got her defective title to the throne. This 
popular female sovereign founded the largest 
bell in the world, and gave the most magni- 
ficent Carnival ever held in Russia. Thus 
she maintained her sway by the aid of plea- 
sure ‘and devotion, a twofold cord her sub- 























RAINBOW MAKING. sit 
jects never broke. In’ 1740 Anna Ivanovna| cutting and polish. This beautiful fabric was 
resolved to surpass every preceding Carnival | fifty-two feet in length and twenty in width ; 

the roof, the floor, the furniture, chandeliers, 


by her unique manner of providing her peo- 
ple with amusement during this merry sea- 
son. It was customary for the sovereign of 


Russia to be attended by a dwarf, who uni-| rials. 


ted the privileged character of a ae to 
the tiny proportions of a little child. This 
empress two of these diminutive 
personages, and she chose for her own amuse- 
ment and that of her loving subjects, that 
pf should be married during this Carnival, 
and “whether nature did this match con- 
trive,” or it was the consequence of her own 
despotic will, cannot be known without a 
p into the jealously guarded archives of 
ussia; but the nuptials of these sports of 
nature was the ostensible cause of the féte. 
This the Autocrat gave on a new and splen- 
did scale. She directed her governors to 
send her two natives of the hundred districts 
they ruled in her name, clothed in their na- 
tional costume, and with the animals they 
were accustomed to use on their journeys. 
The idea was certainly a brilliant one, and 
worthy of the sovereign lady of so many na- 
tions, tongues, and languages. 

Anna Ivanovna was punctually obeyed, 
and at the appointed time a motley proces- 
sion, including the purest types of the Cau- 
casian race and the ugliest of the Mongolian, 
astonished the eyes of the Empress, who had 
scarcely known the greater part of these dis- 
tant tribes by name. There she beheld the 
Kamtchadale with his sledge drawn by dogs, 
the Russian Laplander with his reindeer, the 
Kalmuck with his cows, the Tartar on his 
horse, and the native of Bochara with his 
camel, the Ostiak on lis clogs. Then for the 
first time, the beautiful Georgian and Circas- 
sian, with their dark ringlets and unrivalled 
features, looked with astonishment upon the 
red hair of the Finlander. The gigantic Cos- 
sack of the Ukraine “rea with contempt the 
pigmy Samoiede—and in fact, for the first 
time were broughi into contact by the will 
of their sovereign lady, who cl each race 
under one of four banners, representin 
epring, summer, autumn, and winter; an 

ese two hundred persons, during eight 
days, paraded the streets of St. Petersburg, 
to the infinite delight of the population, who 
had never seen the power of the throne dis- 
played in a manner 80 agreeable to their taste 
before. 

Upon the wedding day of her dwarfs, these 
important personages had been attended to 
the altar by this singular national procession, 
where they plighted their faith in the pre- 
sence of the Empress and all her Court, after 
which they heard Mass, and then, accompa- 
nied by their numerous escort, took posses- 
sion of the we prepared for them by the 
directiou of their imperial mistress. This 
palace was not the least fanciful part of the 
féte. It was entirely composed of ice, and 
resembled crystal in its brilliancy and fine 





and even the nuptial bed, were formed of the 
same cold, glittering, and transparent mate- 
i The doors, the galleries, and the forti- 
fications,—even the six pieces of cannon that 
guarded this ace, were of ice; one 
of these, with a single ice-bullet, and 
fired by the aid of a pound of powder, perfo- 
rated at seventy paces a plank of twelve inches 
thickness. This was done to salute the bridal 
party, and welcome them home. The most 
curious piece of mechanism, and which pleas- 
ed the Rentous the most, was a colossal ele- 
pies, mounted by an armed Persian, and led 
y twelve slaves. This gigantic beast threw 
from his trunk a column of water by day, 
and at night a stream of fire, uttering from 
time to time roars which were heard from 
one end of St. Petersburg to the other, These 
noble roars were produced by twelve Rus- 
sians concealed in the body and legs of the 
phantom elephant, whose costly housings hid 
the men whose noise so delighted their coun- 
trymen, This Carnival of the féte-loving fe- 
any male usurper has never been surp 
Russian sovereign, though, with the exception 
of the assembly of her distant subjects, its 
taste was barbarous enough. ; 
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is a great idea—too large to be arrived at 

but by degrees—that the fleece of sheep 
can clothe nations of men. The fleece of a 
are when pulled and spread out, looks 
much larger than while covering the. mutton; 
but still it is with a sort of despair that we 
think of the quantity required, and of the 
dressing and preparation necessary, for cloth- 
ing fifteen million of men in one country, and 
double the number in another (to say nothing 
of the women), and of the number of coun- 
tries, each containing its millions, which are 
incessantly demanding the fleeces of sheep to 
clothe their inhabitants. We remember the 
hill-sides of our own mountainous districts ; 
and the wide grassy plains of Saxony; and 
the boundless table lands of Thibet, and the 
valleys of Oashmere, all speckled over with 
flocks; we think of the Australian sheep- 
walks, where there are flocks of such unman- 
ageable size, that the whole sheep is boiled 
down for tallow; we think of Prince Ester- 
hazy’s reply to the question of an English no- 
bleman, when shown vast fiocks, and asked 
how his sheep in Hungary would compare in 
number with these,—that his shepherds out- 
numbered the Englishman’s sheep; we think 
of these things, and by degrees begin to un- 
derstand how wool enough may be produced 
to furnish the broadcloths and flannels of the 
world. But the most strong and agile imagi- 
nation is confounded when the material of 
silk is considered in the same way. Compare 
a caterpillar with a sheep; compare the co- 











the Italian, which looks, till washed, like 


pe reine onde than come at 


one dye-house every few days, to be prepared 
for the weaving of ribbons alone, for the 
ribbon-weaving of a single town, it is. over- 
eemgonme. de think of the amount of produc- 


to conceive of them at home. In Lombardy, | tion required for the broad silk-weaving of 
we travel from day to day, during the whole | England, of Europe, of the world. Of the 
month of May, between rows of mulberry’ silk dyed at Coventry, about eighty per cent. 


trees, where the peasants are busy providing 
food for the worms; a man in the tree strip- 
ping off the leaves, and two women below 
with sacks, to carry home the foliage. We 
see what tons of leaves per mile must be thus 


houses in every village to t the 


tudes of thé worms; we pass on, from coun- 
try to country, till we mount to the hamlets, 
perched on the rocky shelves of the Lebanon; 
and we find every where the insect secreting 
its gum, or spinning it forth as silk; we re- 
member that the same process is going for- 
ward in the heart of our Indian Peninsula, 
and throughout China; we look at the broad 
belt round the globe where the little worm is 
forming its cocoons; and still we find it im- 
ible to imagine how enongh silk is pro- 
uced to supply the wants of the world, from 
the brocade of the Asiatic potentate tc the 
wedding ribbon of the English dairy-maid. 
Nowhere is the speculation more difficult 
than in a dye-house at Coventry. 

Probably there was as much wonder ex- 
cited by the same thought, when King Henry 
VIII. wore the first pair of silk stockings 
brought to England from Spain; and when 
Francis I. looked after the mulberry trees in 
France, and fixed some silk weavers at Ly- 
ons; and when our Queen Mary passed a Jaw 
forbidding servant-maids to wear ribbons on 
bonnets; and when monarch after monarch 

acts to teach how silk should be boil- 
ed, and whence it should be brought, and 
who should, and who should not, wear it 
when wrought; but the perplexity and amaze- 
ment of king, lords, and commons could hard- 
ly, at any time, have exceeded that of the 
humblest visitor of to-day in any dye-house 
at Coventry. We know something of the 
fact of this astonishment; for we have been 
noting the wonders that are to be found on 
the premises of Messrs. Leavesley and Hands 
at Coventry. 

On entering, we see, ranged along the 
counters, half round the room, bundles of 
glossy silk, of the most brilliant colors. Blues, 
rose-colors, greens, lilacs, make a rainbow of 
the place. It is only two cre since this silk 
was brought in in a very different condition. 
The throwster (to throw, means to twist or 
twine), after coreg, my raw silk, imported 
from Italy, Turkey, Bengal, and China, into 
thread fit for the loom, sent it here in bun- 
dies, gummy, harsh, dingy; except, indeed, 





is used for the ribbon-weaving of the city and 
neighborhood; and the quantity averages six 
tons and a half weekly. Of the remaining 
twenty per cent., half is used for the manu- 
facture of fringes; and the other half goes to 
Macclesfield, Congleto and Derby. 

The harsh gummy silk that comes in from 
the throwing mills is boiled, wrung out, and 
boiled again. If it wants bleaching, there is 
8 sort ofopen oven of a house; a vault in the 
yard where it is “ sulphured.” The heat, and 
the sensation in the throat, inform us in a 
moment where we have got to. When the 
hanks come forth from this process, every 
thread is separated from its neighbor, and 
the whole bundle is soft, dry, and glossy. 
Then follows the yrs." To make the silk 
receive the colors, it is dipped in a mordant, 
in some diluted acid, or solution of metal 
which enables the color to bite into the fibre. 
To make pinks of all shades, the silk is dip- 
ped in diluted tartaric acid for the mordant, 
and then in a decoction of safflower for the 
hue.- To make plum-color or puce, indigo is 
the dye, with a cochineal. To make black, 
nitrate of iron first; then a washing follows ; 
and then a dipping in logwood dye, mixed 
with soap and water. For a white, pure 
enough for ribbons, the silk has to pass 
through the three primary colors, yellow, red, 
and blue. The dipping, wringing, splash- 
ing, stirring, boiling, drying, go on vigorously, 
fromend to end of the large premises, as may 
be supposed, when the fact is mentioned that 
the daily consumption of water amounts to 
one hundred thousand gallons. A reservoir, 
in the middle of the yard, formerly supplied 
the water; but it proved insufficient, or un- 
certain ; and now it is about to be filled up, 
and an Artesian well is opened to the depth 
of one hundred and ninety-five feet. . The 
dyeing sheds are paved with pebbles or 
bricks, crossed with gutters, and variegated 
with gay puddles. Stout brick-built coppers 
are stationed round the place. Above each 
copper are cocks, which let in hot end cold 
water from the pipes that travel round the 
walls of the sheds. There are wooden troughs 
for the dye; and to these troughs the water 
is conveyed by spouts. The silk hangs down 
into the dye from poles, smoothly turned and 
uniform, which are laid across the troughs by 
the dozen or more at once. These staves are 
procured from Derby. They cost from six 
shillings to twenty-four shillings per dozen, 
and constitute an independent subsidiary ma 
nufacture. The silk hanks being suspendec 
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shake, and plunge the silk, and turn that 
‘which had been under the surface 
of the liquor, on to the next two. 
When done e , the silk is wrung out 
and and taken to the drying-house. 
The heat in that chamber is about one 
hundred degrees. entering it, everybody 


ins to cough. The place is lofty and large. 
nm staves, which are laid across beams, to 
contain the suspended silk, make little mov- 
able ceilings here and there. This chamber 
contains five or six hundred-weights of silk 
at once. Our, minds glance once more to- 
wards the spinning insects on hearing this ; 
and we ask again, how much of their produce 
may be woven into fabrics in Coventry alone? 
We think we must have made a mistake in 
setting down the weekly average at six tons 
and a half. But there was no mistake. It 
is oe 80. 
While speaking of weight, we heard some- 
thing which reminded us of King Charles I.’s 
opinions about some practices which were 
going forward before our eyes. It appears, 
that the silk which comes to the dye-house is 
heavy with gum, to the amount of one-fourth 
of its weight. This gum must be boiled out 
before the silk can be dyed. But the manu- 
facturers of cheap goods require that the ma- 
terial shall not be so light as this 
would leave it. It is dipped in well-sugared 
water, which adds about eight per cent. to its 
weight. Many tons of sugar per year are 
as (what the proprietor called) “ the 
silk-dyer’s devil’s dust.” It was this very prac- 
tice which excited the wrath of our pious 
King Charles, in all his horror of double- 
dealing. A proclamation of his, of the date 
of 1680, declares his fears of the consequences 
of “a deceitful handling” of the material, by 
adding to its weight in dyeing, and ordains 
that the whole shall be done as soft as pos- 
sible; that no black shall he used but Spanish 
black, “and that the gum shall be fair boiled 
off before dyeing.” He found, in time, that 
he had meddled with a matter that he did 
not understand, and had gone too far. Some 
of the fabrics of his day required to be made 
of “hard silk ;” and he took back his orders 
in 1688, having become, as he said, “ befter- 
informed.” 

From trough to trough we go, breathing 
steam, and stepping into puddles, or reeking 
rivulets rippling over the stones of the pave- 
ment; but we are tempted on, like children, 
by the charm of the brilliant colors that flash 
apon the sight whichever way we turn. 
What a lilac thisis! Is it ible that such 
a hue can stand? It could not stand even 
the drying, but for the alkali into which it is 
dipped. ft is a in orchil first, and then 
imade bluer, and somewhat more ‘secure, by 
being soused in a well-soaped alkaline mix- 
ture. That-is a good red brown. It is from 
Brazil wood, with alum for its mordant. This 





is a brilliant blue ; indigo, of course? Yea, 
indi a ; 


with tartaric Here 
are two yellows: how is that? One is much 
better than the other; moreover, it makes a 
better green ; moreover, it wears immeasura- 
bly better. But what is it? The inferior 
one is the old-fashioned turmeric, with tarta- 
ric acid. And the improved yellow? Oh! we 
perceive. It is a secret of the establishment, 
and we are not to ask questions about it. But 
among all these men sopleres here, are there 
none accessible to a bribe from a rival in the 
art? There is no saying; for the men cannot 
be tempted. They do not know, any more 
than ourselves, what this mysterious yellow 
is. But why does it not supersede the old- 
fashioned turmeric? It will, no doubt; and 


it.is gaining rapidly upon it; but it takes time 
to establi 


improvements. The improve- 
ment in greens, however, is fast recommend- 
ing the new yellow. This deep amber isa 
fine color. e find it is called California, 
which has a modern sound in it. This Napo- 
leon blue (not Louis Napoleon’s) is a rich col- 
or. It gives a good deal of trouble. There 
is actually a precipitation of metal, of tin, 
upon every fibre, to make it receive the dye; 
and then it has to be washed; and then dip- 
ped again, before it can take a darker shade; 
and afterwards washed again, over and over, 
till it is dark enough ; when itis finally soused 
in water which has fuller’s earth in it, to 
make it soft enongh for working and wear. 
What is doing with that dirty-white bundle ? 
It is silk of a thoroughly bad color. Whether 
it is the fault of the worm, or of the worm’s 
food, or what, there-is no saying—that is the 
manufacturer’s affair. Hesentit here. It is 
now to be sulphured, and dipped in a very 
faint shade of indigo, curdled over with soap, 
This will improve it, but not make it equal to 
a purer white silk. Next, the wet hanks 
have to be squeezed in the Archimedean 
press, and then hung up in that large, hot 
drying-room. 

One serious matter remains unintelligible 
to us. Plaid ribbons—that is, all sorts of 
checked ribbons—have been in fashion so 
long now, that we have had time to specn- 
late (which we have often done), on how they 
can possibly be made. About the colors of 
the warp (the long way of the ribbon), we 
are clear enough. But how, in the weft, do 
the colors duly return, so as to make the 
pores) and therefore the checks, recur at 
equal distances? We ere now shown how 
this was done formerly, and: how it is done 
now. prasta the hanks were tied very 
tightly, at equal distances, and the alternate 
spaces closely ped round with paper, or 
wound round with packthread is took 
up a great deal of time. We were shown a 
much better plan. A shallow box is pene 
so as to hold within it the halves of severa 
skeins of silk; these halves being curiously 
twisted, so as to alternate with the other 
halves when the hanks are shaken back into 
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invention is.no trifle. The 
novelty is the Clonding Box. 
see a bundle of cotton. What has cot- 
do here? It is from Nottingham— 
ne and well twisted. It is a pretty 
it costs one shilling and sixpence 


per pound to dye. But what isit for? Ah! 
that is the question! It is to mix in with 
aruba make a cheap ribbon, Another pinch 
of devil’s dust!’ 


There is a calendering process employed in 


the final | tion of the dried silk, by 
which, we believe, its gloss is improved; but 
it was not in operation at the time of our 
visit. We saw, and watched with great cu- 
riosity, a still later process—more pretty to 
‘witness than go achieve—the making up 
of the hanks, is is actually the most dif- 
ficult thing the men have to learn in the whole 
business. Of course, therefore, it is no mat- 
ter for description. The twist, the insertion 
of the arm, the jerk, the drawing of the mys- 
terious knot, may be looked at for hours and 
days, without the spectator having the least 
idea how the thing is done. We went from 
workman to workman—from him who was 
making up the blue, to him who was making 
up the red—we saw one of the proprietors 
make up several hanks at the speed of twen- 
ty in four minutes and a half, and we are no 
more likely to be able to do it, than if we had 
never entered a dye-house. Peeping. Tom 
might spy for very long before he would be 
rauch ‘the wiser; when done, the effect is 
beautiful. The snaky coils of the polished 
ds throw off the light like fragments of 
rs 


Another mysterious process is the marking 
of the silk which belongs to each manufactu- 
rer. The hanks and bundles are tied with 
cotton string ; and this string is knotted with 
knots at this end, at that end, in the middle, 
in ties at the sides, with knots numbering 
from one to fifteen, twenty, or whatever num- 
ber re Ae necessary ; and the manufacturer’s 
see system of knots is posted in the 

ks with his name, the quantity of silk 
sent in, the dye required, and all other par- 
ticulars. 

We were amused to find that there is a par- 
ticular twist and a particular dye for the 
fringe of brown parasols. It is desired that 
there should be a claret tint on this fringe, 
when seen against the light; and here, ac- 


cordingly, we find the claret tint. The silk 
is somewhat dull, from being hard twisted; it 
is to be made more lustrous by stretching, 
and we ney it to the stretching ma- 
chine. 


There it is suspended on a barrel and 








movable pin; by a man’s weight applied to 
a wheel, the pin is drawn down, the hank 
stretches, and comes out two or more inches 
iy than it went in, and looking percepti- 
bly brighter. A hank of bad silk snaps under 
this strain; a twist that will stand it is im- 
proved by it. maf 

Looking into a little apartment, as we re- 
tarn through the yard, we find a man engag- 
ed. in work which the daintiest lady might 
long to take out of his hands. He is making 
pattern-cards and books, He arranges the 
shades of all sorts of charming colors, named 
after a hundred pretty flowers, fruits, and 
other natural productions,—his lemons, laven- 
ders, corn flowers, .jonquils, cherries, fawns, 

arls, and so forth; takes a pinch of each 

oss, knots it in the middle, spreads it at the 
ends, pastes down these ends, and, when he 
has a row complete, covers the part 
with slips of , 80 numbered as that each 
number bib opposite its own shade of col- 
or. A pattern-book is as good as a rainbow 
for the pocket. This looks like a woman’s 
work; but there are no women here. The 
men will not allow it. Women cannot be 
kept out of the ribbon-weaving; but in the 
dye-house they must not set foot, though the 
work, or the chief part of it, is far from la- 
borious, and reqires a good eye and tact, more 
than qualities less feminine. We found many 
apprentices in the works, receiving nearly 
half the amount of wages of their qualified 
elders. The men earn from ten shillings to 
thirty shillings a week, according to their 
qualifications. . Nearly half of the whole num- 
ber earn about fifteen shillings a week at the 
present time. , 

And, now, we are impatient to follow these 
pretty silk bundles to the factory, and see the 
weaving. It is strange to see, on our way 
to so thoroughly modern an establishment, 
such tokens of antiquity, or reminders of an- 
tiquity, as we have to pass. We pass under 
St. Michael’s Church, and look up, amazed, 
to the beauty and loftiness of its tower and 
spire; the spire tapering off at a height of 
+ sca hundred and twenty feet. The crumb- 
ling nature of the stone gives a richness and 
beauty to the edifice, which we would hardly 
part with for such clear outlines as those of 
the-restored Trinity Church, close at hand. 
And then, at an angle of the market-place, 
there is Tom, peeping past the corner,—look- 
ing out. of his window, through his spectacles, 
with a stealthy air, which, however ridicu- 
lous, makes one thrill, as with a whiff of the 
breeze which stirred the Lady Godiva’s hair, 
on that memorable day, so long ago. It is 
strange, after this, to see the factory chim- 
ney, straight, tall, and handsome, in its way, 
with its inlaying of colored bricks, towering 
before us, to about the height of a hundred 
and thirty feet. No place has proved itself 
more unwilling than Ooventry to admit such 
innovations. No place has made a more des- 
perate resistance to the introduction of steam 
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wer. No place has more vi 
peal for with ron a 
ces, and suppli Up to alate period, 


the Coventry weavers believed themselves 
safe from the inroads of steam power. A 
Macelesfield manufacturer said, only twenty 
years ago, before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, that he despaired of ever ap- 
plying power-looms to silk. This was 
so much time was employed in handling and 
trimming the silk, that the steam power must 
be largely wasted. So thought weavers, 
in the days when the silk was given out in 
hanks or bobbins, and woven at home, or, 
when the work was done by handloom weav- 
ers in the factory—called the loom-shop. The 
day was at hand, however, when that should 
be done of which the Macclesfield gentleman 
despaired. A small factory was set up in 
Coventry by way of experiment, in the use 
of steam power, in 1831. It was burned down 
during a quarrel about wages,—nobody knows 
how or by whom. The weavers declared it 
was not their doing; but their enmity to 
steam power was strong enough to restrain 
the employers from the use of it. It wasnot 
till every body saw that Coventry was losing 
its manufacture,—parting with it to places 
which made ribbons by steam,—that the 
manufacturers felt themselves able to do what 
must be done, if they were to save their 
trade. The state of things now is very sig- 
nificant. About seventy houses in Coventry 
make ribbons and trimmings, (fringes and the 
like.) Of these, four make fringes and trim- 
mings, and no ribbons; and six or eight make 
both. Say that fifty-eight houses make rib- 
bons alone. It is believed that three-fourths 
of the ribbons are made by no more than 
tventy houses out of these fifty-eight. There 
are now thirty steam powerloom factories in 
Coventry, producing about seven thousand 
pieces of ribbons in the week, and employing 
about three thousand persons. It seems not 
to be ascertained how large a proportion of 
the population are employed in the ribbon 
manufacture: but the increase is great since 
the year 1838, when the number was about 
eight thousand, without reckoning the out- 
lying places, which would add about three 
ousand to the number. The total popula- 
tion of the city was found, last March, to 
amount to nearly thirty-seven thousand. So, 
if we reckon the numbers employed in con- 
nection with the throwing-mills and dye- 
houses, we shall see what an ascendency the 
ribbon manufacture has in rat hoa 
At the factory we are entering, thé prepa- 
ratory processes are going forward at the _ 
and the bottom of the building. eIn the 7: 
is the boiler fire, which sets the engine to 
work; and, from the same yard, we enter 
workshops, where the machinery is made and 
ired. The ponderous work of the men 
at the forge and anvils contrasts curiously 
with the delicacy of the fabric which is to be 
produced by the agency of these masses of 





iron and steel. Passing up a dder, we 
find ourselves in a turners 
are at work, making wooden - 

the “ compass ” for 
the to pass through, and’ 
to us many ingenious forms of polish 


ight hues which delighted our eyes at 
the dyeing-house. This is easy work,—many 
of the women sitting at their reels; and the 
air is pure and cool. The great shaft from 
the engine, passing through the midst of the 
building, carries off the dust, and affords ex- 
cellent ventilation. Besides this, the whole 
edifice is crowned by an observatory, with 
windows all round; and no complete ceilings 
shut off the air between this chamber and 
the rooms of two stories below. In clear 
weather, there is a fine view from this pinna- 
cle, extending from the house, gardens, and 
orchard of the Messrs. Hamerton below, over 
the spires of Coventry, to a wide range of 
country beyond. 

Descending from the long room, where the 
winding is going on, we ourselves in an 
apartment which it does one good to be in. 
It is furnished with long narrow tables, and 
benches put there for the sake of the work- 
people, who may like to have their tea at the 
factory, in and quiet. They can have 
hot water, and make themselves comfortable 
here. Against the door hangs a list of books, 
read, or to be read, by the people: and a very 
good list it is. Prints, from Raffaelle’s Bible, 
plainly framed, are on the walls. In the mid- 
dle of the room, on, and beside, a table, are 
four men and boys, Preparing the “strapping” 
of a Jacquard loom for work. The cords, so 
called, are woven at Shrewsbury. We next 
enter a room where a young man is engaged 
in the magical work of “ reading in from the 
draught.” The draught is the pattern of the 
intended ribbon, drawn and painted upon 
diced paper,—like the ranges for carpets 
that we saw at Kendal, but a good deal lar- 
ger, yon the article to be produced here 
is so much smaller. The young man sits, as 
at a loom. Before him hangs the mass of 
cords he is to tie into pattern, close before 
his face, like the curtain of a cabinet piano. 
Upreared before his eyes is his pattern, sup- 

rted by a slip of wood. He brings the line 

e has to “tread in” to the edge of this wood, 
and then, with nimble fingers, separates the 
cords, by threes, by sevens, by fives, by twelves, 
ing to the pattern. and threads through 

them the string which is to tie them dpart. 
The skill and speed with which he feels out 
his cords, while his eyes are fixed on his pat- 
tern, appear very remarkable; but when wo 
come to consider, it is not so complicated a 
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is occupied with a long room in 
the looms are set as close as they 
on either hand, leaving only a nar- 
between. It may seem an odd 
to say; but there is a kind of architec- 
grandeur in these long lofty rooms, 
where the transverse cords of the looms and 
their shafts and beams are so uniform, as to 
ce the impression that metry, on & 
scale, always gives. Looking down up- 
on the details, there is plenty of beauty. The 
light upon the glossy colored silks, 
depending, like a veil, from the backs of the 
looms, where women and girls are. busy pierc- 
ing the imperfect threads with nimble fin- 
gers. There seems tu be plenty for one per- 
son to do; for there are thirteen broad rib- 
bons, or a greater number of narrow ones, 
woven at once, in a single loom; yet it may 
sometimes be seen that one person can attend 
the fronts, and another the backs of two 
looms. In the front we see the thirteen rib- 
bons getting made. Usually, they are of the 
same pattern, in different colors. The shut- 
tles, with their gay little spools, fly to and fro, 
and the pattern grows, as of its own will. 
Below is a barrel, on which the woven. rib- 
bon is wound. Slowly revolving, it winds off 
the fabric as it is finished, leaving the shut- 
tles above room to ply their work. 

The variety of ribbons is very great, though 
in this factory we saw no gauzes, nor, at the 
time of our visit, any of the extremely rich 
ribbons which made such a show at the Ex- 
hibition. Some had an elegant and compli- 
cated pattern, and were woven with two 
shuttles (called the double-batten weaving) 
which came forward alternately, as the de- 
tails of the rich flower or leaf required the 
one or the other. There were satin ribbons, 
in weaving which only one thread in eight is 
taken up,—the gloss being given by tho silk 
loop which covers the cther seven. On enter- 
‘ing, we saw some narrow scarlet satin ribbons, 
‘woven for the Queen. Wondering what Her: 
Majesty could want with ribbon of such ‘a 
‘color and quality, we were set at ease by 
finding that it was not for ladies, but horses. 


ie 
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It was to dress the heads of the royal horses. 
There were bride-like, white-figured 
and narrow black ones, fit for the 
wear of the poor widow who strives to get 
together some mourning for Sundays. There 
were checked ribbons, of all colors and all 
sizes in the check. There were stripes of all 
varieties of width and hue. There were diced 
rib! and , and frosted. There 
which may introduce a beautiful 
harmony of coloring; as primrose with a lilac 
, green with a purple edge, rose color 
and brown, puce and amber, and so on. The 
loops of pear! or shell edges are given by the 
silk round horse-hairs, which are 
drawn out when the thing is done. There 
are belts,—double ribbons,—which have other 
material than silk in them; and there are a 
good many which are plain at one edge, and 
ornamented at the other. These are for trim- 
ming dresses. One reason why there are so 
few gauzes, is that the French beat us there. 
They grow the kind of silk that is best for 
that fabric, and labor is cheap with them; 
so that any work in which labor bears a 
large oy rtion to the material, is peculiarly 
suitable for them. 

We have spent so much time among the 
looms, that it is growing dusk in their shad- 
ows, though still light enough in the counting 
house for us to look over the pattern-book, 
and admire a great many'patterns, most, till 
we see more. Young women are weighing 
ribbons in large scales; and a man is measur- 
ing off some pieces, by reeling. He cuts off 
remnarts, which he casts into a basket, where 
they look so pretty that, lest we should be 
conscious of pod shop-lifting propensities, we 
turn away. There is a glare now through 
the window which separates us from the noisy 
weaving room. The gas is lighted, and we 
step in again, just to see the effect. It is really 
very fine. The flare of the separate jets is 
lost behind the screéns of silken threads, 
which veil the backs of the looms,,while the 
yellow light touches the beams, and gushes 
up to the high ceiling in a thousand caprices. 
Surely the ribbon manufacture is one of the 
prettiest that we have to show. 

If the Coventry people were asked whether 
their chief manufacture was in a flourishing 
state, the most opposite answers would pro- 
bably be given by different parties equally 
concerned. Some exult, and some complain, 
at this present time. As far as we can make 
out, the state of things is this. From the low 
price of*provisions, multitudes have some- 
thing more to spare from their weekly wages 
than formerly, for the purchase of finery: 
and the dentand for cheap ribbons has increas- 
ed wonderfully. As always happens when 
any manufacture is prosperous, the opera- 
tives engage their whole families in it. We 
may see the father weaving; his wife, on the 
verge of her confinement, winding in another 
room, or, perhaps, standing behind a loom, 
piecing the whole day long. The little girls 
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fill the hs ggg the boys are wea some- 
where else. . The consequences of this devo- 
pn, de ag ‘ Wechadion toe. 
as as among the Nottin 
makers, or the Leicester hosiers. Not only 
is there the m before them of the whole 
family bei ift at once, when bad times 
come, but are doing their utmost to 
on those bad times. Great as is the deman 
the — has, thus far, much ex 
it. e soundest capitalists may be heard 
complaining that theirs is a losing trade. Less 
substantial capitalists have been obliged to 
get rid of some of their stock at any price 
they could obtain: and those ribbons, sold at 
@ loss, intercept the sales of the fair-dealing 
manufacturer. This cannot go on. Prosper- 
ous as the working-classes of Ooventry have 
been, for a considerable time, a season of ad- 
must be within ken, if the capitalists 
find the trade a bad one for them. We find 
the case strongly stated, and supported by 
facts, in a tract on the Oensus of Coventry, 
which has lately been published there. It 
might save a repetition of the misery which 
the Coventry people brought upon them- 
selves formerly—by their tenacity abont pro- 
tective duties, and their opposition to steam 
power—if they would, before it is too late, 
ponder the facts of their case, and strive, 
every man in his way, to yield respect to the 
natural demand for the great commodity of 
his city; and to take care that the men of 
Coventry shall be fit for something else than 
weaving ribbons. 





From the Examiner. 

BARTHOLD NIEBURR, THE HISTORIAN.* 
pte was born pre-eminently gifted, 
was trained by intellectual and tender 
parents, and his whole career is one story of 
the eee made by a mind which united 
extraordinary powers with untiring industry. 
But Niebuhr was not only born to achieve 
tness. He achieved love and friendship 
Caney relation of his life, he was a high- 
minded and in the purest sense of the word 
an earnest man. In intellect he was a giant 
among us; but in him the intellect was not a 
statue raised above’ the moral life, on which 
it trod as on a pedestal, a block of mere stone- 
mason’s work; his heart had not been used 
up in the making of his brains, or his soul 
eared out a sacrifice to make room for a 
new stock of understanding. We may yield 
our minds up to admire Niebuhr unreserved- 
ly, and it is pleasant therefore to get a Life 
of him in English, so full as this is of the ac- 
tual man, as he poured out portions thereof 
‘to his bosom friends, and wherein the la 
lumps of true-Niebuhr gold are contained in 

a biographic deposit which itself is a lon, 
way removed from dross. The quiet, fi 
fected way in which this work has been done 
*The Life and Letters of Niebuhr; 


with Essays on his Character and Influence, by the Ch 

on 

Bunsen and Professors Hf ~~ 
Chapman & Hall. 


lier Brandis and Loebell. Two vol- 
umes. 





by the English writer of the book before us, 
her elegant simplicity of style, her thorough 
mastery of the subject, enable us to from 
Life to Letters, and from Letters back to Life, 
without any sense but of a perfect harmony 
between both. The two volumes are of a 
kind that can be read through from the be- 
ginning hop end iy a oe ep 
e stro’ suspect that Niebuhr, at the 
of twelve, would have bewildered with his 
knowledge some few of our university pro- 
fessors. Here is part of a sketch, represent- 
ing him when he was not very far removed 
from long clothes: 


sions 
1783: 


to me, he cried for fear he had not done it well 
Since then he writes down every thing of im 
perv ragit k tg Mery cP pel yd fig e 
seldom praise him, but just quietly tell him where 
he has made any devel 4 ian uy s the fault 
for the future. 

“The child’s character early exhibited a rare 
union of the faculty of poetical insight with that 
of accurate practical observation. The amuse- 
ments he contrived for himself afford an illustra- 
tion of this, During the periods of his confine- 
ment to the house, before he was old enough to 
have any paper given him, he covered with his 
writings and drawings the margins of the leaves 
of several copies of Forskaal’s works, which were 
used in the house as waste paper. Then he made 
copy books for himself, in which he wrote essays, 
mostly on political subjects. He had an imagi 
nary empire called Low-England, of which 
drew maps, and he promulgated laws, waged 
wars, and made treaties of there. His fat 
was pleased that he should occupy himself with 
amusements of this kind, and his sister took an 
active part in them. There still exist among his 
papers many of his childish productions ; among 
others, translations and interpretations of 
ges of the New Testament, poetical para; 
from the classics, sketches of litile poems, a trans- 
lation of Poncet’s Travels in Ethiopia, an histori- 
cal and phical description of Africa, written 
in 1787 (the two last were nndertaken as 
to his father on his birth-day), and many other 


rge ag aging written during these years.” 


ebuhr, at the age of thirty-four, 
Professor in Berlin, after he had retired from 
official trusts which had imposed as many 
toils upon him as would have made an enor- 
mously active life for one of the most ancient 
tenants of our English pension list to look 
back upon : 
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to 
to them his few hours of leigure ; now, it 
be seen whether he could find satisfaction 


the great world 


‘midst by 
‘citing circumstances. How far he had, however, 


ee ese es Sraeene of the Gres States. 


7. a ee of . 

“No detailed outlines of these, or any of his 
‘other literary undertakings are to be found; but 
it must not be inferred that such memoranda con- 
tain mere projects, towards whose execution no 
steps were ever taken. That Niebuhr proposed 
‘any such work to himself, was a certain sign that 
he had read and thought deeply on the’ subject, 
but he was able to trust so implicitly to his extra- 
ordinary memory, that he never committed any 
portion of his essays to paper, till the whole was 
complete in his own mind. His memory was so 
wonderfully retentive, that he scarcely ever forgot 
any thing which he had once heard or read, and 
the facts he knew remained nt to him at all 
times, even in their minutest details. 

“ His wife and his sister once playfully took up 
Gibbon, and asked him questions from the table 
of contents about the most trivial things, by way 
of testing his memory. They carried on the ex- 
amination till they were tired, and gave up all 
hope of even detecting him in a momentary uncer 
tainty, though he was at the same time engaged 
in writing on sume other subject. He was once 
conversing with a party of Austrian officers about 
Napoleon’s Italian campaigns, Some dispute arose 
respecting the position of different in the 
sae of Mare Niebuhr described exactly 

w they were and the progress of the ac- 
tion. The ditieurs contradicted ay but on maps 
being brought he was found to be in the right, and 
to know more of the details of the conflict than 
the very officers who had been present. One day, 
when he was talking with Professor Welcker of 
Bonn, the conversation happened to turn on the 
weather, and Niebuhr quoted the results of baro- 
metrical observations in the different years, as far 
back as 1770, with perfect accuracy. This power 
was not a merely mechanical faculty ; it was inti- 
mately conn with the power of instantane- 
ously seizing on all the relations of any fact placed 
before him, and with his wonderful imagination ; 
his imagination, however, was that of pry Sweeny 
not of a poet—it was not creative, but enabled 
him to form from the most various, and apparently 
inadequate sources, distinct and truthful pictures 
of scenes, actions, and characters. Hence his keen 
delight in travels: hence, too, his habit of pro- 
nouncing judgment on the men of other countries 


countryman and 





and of past times, with all the warmth of a fellow- 
ma a contemporary 
“With his warm. affections, 
or present history, cooll 
repatchiig the 4 
ject with calm superiority ; he could not but con- 
demn and despise all that was pernicious and base ; 
he could not but love and reverence, with his whole 
heart, whatever was noble and beautiful. Such 


Here is Professor Niebuhr holding up a 

ight example to our friends-who fear to 
look ridiculous in rifle clubs: 

“On the evacuation of Berlin by the French in 


ory | February, 1818, Niebuhr shared: in the national 


rejoicings, and not less in the enthusiasm displayed 
in the tions for the te uest 
of freedom. When the Landwehr was out, 
he refused to evade serving in it, as he could take 
no other part in the war. His wish was to act as 
secretary to the general staff ; but if this were not 
possible, he meant to enter the seryice asa yolun- 
teer with some of his friends. For this pu 

he went through the exercises, and when the time 
came for those of his age to be summoned, sent 
in his name as a volunteer to the Landwehr. He 
would have preferred entering a regular regiment, 
and applied to the King for permission to do so; 
but this request was réfused by him, and he added 
that he would give him other commissions more 
suited to his talents. 

“Niebuhr’s friends in Holstein could hardly 
trust their eyes when he wrote them word that he 
was drilling for the army, and that his wife en- 
tered with equal enthusiasm into his feelings. The 
greatness of the object had so inspired Madame 
Niebuhr, who was usually anxious, even to a mor- 
bid extent, at the slightest imaginable peril for the 
husband in whom she might truly be said to live, 
that she was willing and ready to bring even her 
most precious treasure as a sacrifice to her coun- 


Hitherto we have quoted the biography, 
but on this point, and at a time when we are 
seeking to forearm ourselves against the 
chance of evil, it may edify us to hear Nie- 
buhr himself speak on the theme of ball prac- 
tice. Niebuhr, it should be remembered, 
writes at a time when two volumes of his 
great work, the “ History of Rome,” had been 


appreciated by the public: 
“I come from an employment in which you will 
hardly be able to fancy me ed—namely, ex- 


ercising. Even before the departure of the French, 
I began to go through the exercise in private, but 
@ man can paneaty acquire it without companions. 
Since the French left, a party of about twenty of 
us have been exercising in a garden, and we have 
already got over the most difficult part of the 
training. When my lectures are concluded, which 
they will be at the  fcran-oo of next week, I shall 
menage we can ov pete prance eetng 
bat hare wl eavond ‘ . 

at a mark. vit (1B thie tnd of 0. months I be to 
be as well drilled as any recruit who is considered 
to have finished his tales. The heavy musket 
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-me.so much trouble at first, that I almost 
eee of being able to handle it; but we are 
Sige aerate pocwern agpin Shak we have cal 

for want of practice. Iam happy to say that 
my hands are growing horny ; they 
orm’s skin, 


into them terribly.” 

And now let us give a view of Niebuhr as 
Professor in Bonn, together with a few well- 
written notes upon his character: 

“We have seen that, at Berlin, Niebuhr deliv- 
ered his lectures verbatim from written notes. At 
Bonn, on the contrary, his only preparation con- 
sisted in meditating for a short time on the sub- 

‘of bis — and referring to authorities for 
is data, when he found it n , and he brought 
no written notes with him to the lecture-room. 
His success in imparting his ideas varied greatly 
at different times, as it depended almost entirely 
on his mental and physical condition at the mo- 
ment. He always felt a certain difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself’ He grasped his subject as a 
whole, and it was not easy to him to retrece the 
steps by which he had arrived at his results, 
Hence his style was harsh and often disjointed; 
and yet he possessed a species of eloquence whose 
value is of a high order—that of making the ex- 
pression the exact reflection of the thought—that 
of embodying each separate idea in an adequate, 
but not redundant form. The discourse was no 
dry, impersonal statement of facts and arguments, 
or even y onl the whole man, with his con- 
ceptions, feelings, moral sentiments, nay passions 
nites mirrored forth in it. Hence Niebubr not 
merely informed and stimulated the minds of his 
hearers, but attracted their affections. That he 
did this in an eminent degree, was not indeed ow- 
ing to his lectures alone, but also to his kind and 
generous conduct. All who deserved it were sure 
of his sympathy and assistance, whether oppress- 
ed by intellectual difficulties, or agg eae 
During the first year, he delivered his lectures 
without remuneration ; afterwards, on its being 
nted ‘to him that this would be injurious to 
poe fessors who could not afford to do the 
ras consented to take Se 
in assisti scholars and founding prizes. 
He often, boweee ail remitted the fee privately, 
when he perceived that a young man could not 
well afford it, and never took any from friends. 

But those who were admitted to his domestic 
circle were the class most deeply indebted to him. 
His interest in all subjects of scientific or moral 
im was always lively ; and it was impos- 
sible to be in his company without deriving some 
accession of knowl and incentive to good. 
From his associates he only required a warm and 
pure heart and a sincere love of knowledge, with 
a freedom from affectation or arrogance. Where 
he found these, he willingly adapted himself to 
the wants and capacities of his companions ; would 
receive objections mildly, and take pains to an- 
swer them, even when urged by mere youths, and 
weigh carefully every new idea ted to hi 
He was fond of society, and while his irritability 
not seldom gave rise to slight misunderstandi 
and even temporary estrangements in the ci 
of his acquaintance, there were some friends with 
whom he always remained on terms of unbroken 
intimacy, among whom may be named Professors 
Brandis, Arndt, Nitzsch, Bleek, Nike, Welcker, 





i 


Tn all the civil affairs of the tow 
borhood he took an active interest from prin- 
well as inclination, for he considered a 
citizen who refused to take his 
blic business of the nei 
in which he lived ; and the loss which left so great 
a blank in the world of letters, was also deeply 
by his fellow-townsmen of Bonn. Nie- 
mode of life at Bonn was very regular, and 
his habits simple. He hated show unneces- 
sary luxury in domestic life. He loved art in her 


is life in his own family showed the erroneous- 

ness of the assertion that a thorough devotion to 

learning is ineonsistent with the claims of family 

rey yeam He liked bpm of og little ocd 
occurrences, an: was as 

for the little sorrows of his children as for the mis- 

fortunes of a nation. He was in the habit of ris- 


ing at seven in the morning, and retiring at eleven, 
At the simple one Gelock dinner, he generally con- 
versed cheerfully upon the contents of the news- 
papers which he had just looked th The 
conversation was usually continued during the 
Nalding of s hewn s9 On pionlng ot 2 gota 

ildi a house, or the ing of a 
had always an attraction for rages he used to 
watch the measuring of a wall, or the breaking 
open of an entrance, with the same species of in- 
terest with which he observed the development 
of a political organization. The family drank tea 
at eight o'clock, when any of his acquaintance 
were always welcome. But during the hours 
spent in his li , his whole being was absorbed 
in his studies, hence he got h an im- 
mense amount of work in an incredibly short time.” 

Finally, here is the death of the immortal 
historian : 

“The last political occurrence in which Niebuhr 
was strongly interested, was the trial of the min- 
isters of Charles the Tenth ; it was indirectly the 
cause of his death, He read the reports in the 
French journals with eager attention; and as 
these newspapers were much in request at that 
St ne re gamed 
tents, he did not in general go to i ' 
ing-rooms where he was pcos af see the 
apes daily, until the evening. On Christmas 

e and the following day, he was in better health 
and spirits than he had been for a long while, but 
on the evening of the 25th of December he spent 
a considerable time waiting and reading in the 
hot news-room, without taking off his thick fur 
cloak, and then returned home through the bitter 
frosty night air, heated in apa mf bea. Still 
full of the im ion made on him by the 
he went straight to Classen’s room, and pe 
‘That is true eloquence! You must read Sauzet’s 


him. | speech; he alone declares the true state of the 


case; that this is no question of law, but an open 
battle between hostile powers! Sauzet must be 
no common man! , But, he added immediately, 
‘I have taken a severe chill, I must go to ; 
And from the couch which he then sought, he 
never rose again, except for one hour, two 

afterwards, when he was forced to return to it 











Classsen read aloud to him for hours the 
Greek text of the Jewish History of Josephus, and 
he followed the sense with such ease and atten- 
tion, that he suggested several emendations in the 
text at the moment’; this may be called an unim- 
portant circumstance, but it always ap to 
us one of the most wonderful proofs of his mental 

wers. The last learned work in which he was 
able to testify his interest, was the description of 
Rome by Bunsen and his friends, which had just 
been sent to him ; the preface to the first volume 
was read aloud to him, and called forth expres- 
sions of pleasure and vray oad He also asked 
for light reading to e time, but our attempts 
to = him - hi asters A friend Hos 
posed the ‘ Briefe eines Verstorbenen,’ which was 
then ing a great sensation ; but he declined it, 
saying he feared that its levity would jar upon 
his feelings. One of Cooper's novels was recom- 
mended to him, and excited his ridicule by its 


extraordinary verbiage ; he was much amused by 
trying an experiment he , which consisted 
in taking one period at hap- on each page ; 


and by the discovery that this mode of reading 
did little violence to the connection of the story. 
The ‘ Colnishe Zeitung’ was read aloud to him up 
to the last day, with extracts from the French and 
other journals. He asked for them expressly, 
only twelve hours — nm eeeet gave his 
inion half in jest about the mini 
in Paria dies tern aieuen dt en Adel dan 
uary, 1831, he sank into a drearny slumber; 
once on awakening, he said that pleasant images 
floated before him in sleep; now and then he 
spoke French in his dreams; probably he felt 
himeelf in the of his departed friend De 
Serre. As the night gathered, consciousness gra- 
dually faded away ; he woke up once more about 
midnight, when the last remedy was administered ; 
he recognized in it a medicine of doubtful opera- 
tion, never resorted to but in extreme cases, and 
said in a faint voice, ‘What essential substance is 
this? Am Iso far gone?’ These were his last 
words ; he sank back on his pillow, and within an 
hour his noble heart had ceased to beat.” 
“Niebuhr’s wife died nine days after him, on 
the 11th of the same month, about the same hour 
of the night. She died, in fact, of a broken heart, 
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of his former instructor and counsellor. The chil- 
gee under the care of Madame Hens- 
, at Kiel.” 


ten into a readable and interesting book, 
which is likely to be read for years as the 
best English record of a life that will be 
looked back upon with interest by all pos- 
terity. 





From Household Words. 
PICTURE ADVERTISING IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

HE concentrated wisdom of nations used 

formerly to be sought for in their proverbs; 
we look for it now-a-days in their newspapers. 
Whether we always find what we seek, in 
this respect, may be a question; but some- 
thing is sure to turn up in them that will re- 
pay the search, though the leading article, 
the records of parliament and of law, or even 
the letters of ‘ our own correspondent,” may 
fail to disclose it. The “intelligent” reader 
will at once see that we point to the adver- 
tising columns, but we are not going to inflict 
an epitome of the first and second pages of 
the Times, or present an abstract of its Sup- 
plement, characteristic of our country as the 
result might prove. We purpose to go some- 
what further afield, and tread upon ground 
hitherto unbroken. A file of South Ameri- 
can newspapers has suggested to us that it 
might prove amusing, if not instructive, to 
describe the wants and wishes, the habits of 
life, and something of the pervading tone of 
society, in certain parts of that hemisphere, 
as shown in the advertisements of the period- 
ical journals. We have selected the city of 
Buenos Ayres for this illustration, and turn 
at once to our file. 

The political feature is absent here, for 
where men have always arms in their hands 
to establish a new “ Constitution,” or destroy 
an old one, they look elsewhere than to a 
newspaper advertisement for the arena where- 
in to exhibit their valor or patriotism. Their 
“* London Tavern,” their “Town Hall,” their 
“ Copenhagen Fields,” or “ Bull-ring,” are to 
be found on their wide-spreading Pampas, or 
in the fastnesses of their Sierras, with the 
lasso at the saddle-bow, the sharp spur on the 
heel, the trabrigo (carbine) in the holster, 
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and the iance or sabre in the grasp. These 
have no time for reading or writ- 

a wrt Wi - = 4 — any 

useful purpose if t! i on 
pe that is ever sinde @ catch the patti. 
otic eye, is where a formal notice is issued by 
the authorities, touching taxes, or a muster 
of militia for some peaceful end; on these 
eg pen “Viva la acion |” live 
the Confederation!) appears at the head of 
the advertisement announcing the fact; and 
when it has a quasi-military character attach- 
ed to it, the portrait of an infantry soldier un- 
der arms, in white tights, Semler eter cross- 
belts, stiff stock, and ponderous chako (none 
of them very pleasant things to think of in 
latitude thirty-four degrees south, with the 
thermometer ninety-six in the shade), is in- 
variably added. But the confederation is not 
ed to merely because the nature of the 
vertisement may seem to require it; we 
find the same heart-stirring a i asso- 
ciated with ass’s milk, live turtle, runaway 
slaves—with everything, indeed, that has an 
interest for the community, portable or edi- 
ble, necessary to its comfort, or serviceable 
to its desires. 

But if liberty has very little claim on the 
advertising columns of a newspaper in Bue- 
nos gag ep is a large set-off in favor of 
slavery. The papers teem with notices con- 
cerning that portion of the people who have 
the misfortune not to belong to themselves. 
And here it may be desirable to advert to a 
featuré which is essential to the success of 
an advertisement in South America ; it must 
be * peta ys Our own country newspapers, 
and most of the continental ones,—those of 
our Parisian friends in particular,—show us 
what can be done in this way; but they do 
not elaborate their subject after the manner 
of the Buenos-Ayreans. With them the 
advertisement must have a double chance; 
they who can read may enjoy the advantages 
of a liberal education in plain type ;—the 
who have not been introduced to the school- 
master may gather the meaning of the 
“noticia” from the greater or less striking 
resemblance of the, object advertised to the 
woodcut which illustrates it. It is true, a 
difficulty may sometimes arise in the latter 
case, owing to an economical employment of 
the same block to represent a great variety 
of actions; the same slave is always in the 
attitude of a fugitive, whether he be describ- 

as running away with all his might, or 
quietly standing still to be sold; the same 
horse is always in a high trotting condition, 
whether he be supposed to career across the 
plain, or hold up a foot to be shod ; the same 
ull has always his head bent down, with the 
same mischievous poke of the horns, whether 
he be advertised for slaughter or recommend- 
ed for sport. 

A cook who might make a pudding with 

quick-lime instead of flour, ong instead of a 





wife. Female slaves whe are to be sold, 
represented as like to Atalanta, as th 

are to Hippomenes. They, too, attired in a 
long night-gown, which has very much the 
look of impeding their flight, are always 
bolting with a bundle, which probably con- 
tains the bonnet they never appear in, or the 
shoes they are not supposed to. wear. In like 
manner, if you wish to buy (se desea 

a slave, of either sex, you do so with your 
eyes open ; for the great probability that the 
new purchase will vanish on the first favor- 
able opportunity, is vividly set forth in the 
woodcut that speaks for all. The prices are 
tolerably high,—a boy, as we have seen, 
fetches nine hundred dollars; a woman-ser- 
vant (una criada), fifteen hundred; and a 
man in the prime of his age,—for manual 
labor,—eighteen hundred, or two thousand. 
What a fortune Louis Napoleon might 
make, if he could establish a market-value 
for those whom he proscribes! M. Thiérs 
would then be worth four hundred pounds! 

The next step is to religion,—or, at least, 
to its forms and ceremonies. We see the vig- 
nette of an altar-table, covered with a fair 
cloth, whereon stand a crucifix, and a pair of 
long waxen tapers, in full blaze, a holy-water 
pot, and a sprinkling-brush, are pl beside 
the table, beneath which is spread a handsome 
carpet. So much for the emblem; now for 
the text: - 

“Dona i de Rosas, the citizens 
Don Proteus oad Don Gervacio Ortiz de Ros- 
as, and others, brothers, wife, and sons of the de- 
ceased Don Leon Ortiz de Rosas (Q. E. P. D.), in- 
vite those gentlemen who, by accident, have not 
received notes of invitation, to ee them 
satay dewey for mercy on the soul of the afore- 
said deceased, in the Cathedral Church, at ten 
o’clock of the 20th of March current, by which they 
will feel under infinite obligation.” 

The next is a more than half-obliterated 
impression of an image of the sun, partly ob- 
scured by clouds, with the obligato crucifix 
in the midst, headed “‘ Ave Maria ;”—it is the 
third advertisement (tercer aviso), and is ad- 
dressed by the Superiors (Mayordomos) of the 
most Holy Rosary to all faithful and devout 
sons of the most holy Mary. 

The text of this address we need not give; 
the substance will be sufficient. It tells the 
history of the completion of the two naves 
and other of the church of the Patriarch 
San Domingo, which have been painted, 
Ae ne and otherwise decorated, in 
the sight of all the faithful (@ la vista de to- 
dos los fieles), and—to make a long story 
short—money is wanted to make it what the 
priests wish it, and therefore the superiors 
intend to stand daily in the chief porch to 
receive subscriptions, the sinallest sums being 
—as in England, and every where else—most 
gratefully received. 

The mortuary advertisments are not ab- 
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cord with the notions of an English house- 
are 

e males 


bath-brick send in a real one, would not ac- | solutely a transition “from praying to purse- 
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noe 
midbe or deallie” "We vlan two of these: 


being gre beneath one elbow, to protect it 
from tlie cold marble; im her left hand she 
carries a substantial wooden cross, which is 
held so as to fall over the shoulder ; a weep- 
ing willow on the opposite side to the mourn- 
ing lady balances the composition. Below 
the picture is the announcement that “ Fu- 
néreal’ letters (Hequelas de Funerales) of 
every tasteful description, engraved as well 
as lithographic, and at a very moderate price, 
ate to be obtained at the mee. Ty of 
the Mercantile Gazette, in the street of Oan- 

lo, No. 76, where designs of all kinds may 

seen.” The second is more ‘sombre in out- 
ward show, but less applicable to the general 
business of the advertiser. It is headed, 
“ Interesting to all whom it may concern.” 
CInteresante a — conguenga.) We have 
here a very black tree, a very black tomb- 
stone, and a very black sky; the outline of 
the ‘two former relieved by gleams of light 
from a very fall moon ; and having gazed our 
fill on these melancholy objects, are told that 
—*TIn the street of Victory, at No. 634, at 
all hours of the day, an individual is to be 
met with who andertakes to supply every de- 
scription of cards or notes of invitation, whe- 
ther for funerals or any other kind of enter- 
tainment ; he undertakes at the same time to 
serve’ those gentlemen who may honor him 
with their orders, with the very best 
&c.,” after the approved fashion of adver- 
tisers all over the globe. 

Natural history affords the Buenos-Ayreans 
great scope for their artistical genius. Don 
Federico Costa announces a grand spectacle 
of wild beasts; and that there may be no 
mistake about what he has to show, he 
heralds his collections with the full-length 
[por of an Uran-utan (Orangutan), which 

e describes as a native of Africa. This 
interesting animal is seated on a bank, with 
a large’ stick in one hand, looking over his 
shoulder, and displays an endless amount of 
fingers and toes ; the greater the number, the 
nearer, in Don Federico’s opinion, the erea- 
ture’s approach to humanity. There is a 
wonderful bit of shadow thrown from one of 
the Uran-utan’s legs, which puts one in mind 


of the footprint that so startled Robinson’ 


Crusoe ; and, indeed, the general appearance 
of the animal is not unlike some of the ear- 
lier portraits of that renowned mariner, only 
nature has done for the Uran-utan what art 
and goat-skins accomplished for the solitary 
of Juan Fernandez. 

The moral attributes of Don Federico’s 
pet are strongly insisted upon in the adver- 
tisément,—his excellent disposition, the in- 
getiuity of his mind, and (included in “la 


a variety of the same general 


moral”) the sing dexterity with which 
he scoops out the contents of a cocoa-nut “ in 
@ manner most pleasing 


agradable) to 
very | the beholders.” His sotanadibalb a cabetctey 


are porcupines, tiger-cats, ounces, armadillos, 
and a number bytes bearing local names, 
besides divers snakes of different colors, two 
thousand well-preserved insects, and, finally, 
altimo,) a collection of antiquities from 
exico. The price of admission is two reales 
—the universal shilling; and children, in 
Buenos Ayres, as in London, are admitted for 
em oe 

A livelier turtle than that which is figured 
for the edification of the gourmands who 
frequent the Hotel of Liberty in the street of 
the 25th of May, it would be difficult to find 
even in the celebrated cellars of Leadenhall- 
street. If we were wholly unacquainted 
with the domestic habits of these scaly deli- 
cacies, we might easily imagine, from the 
picture here given, that the way a turtle gets 
over the stew is by flying, his outstretched 
feet and flippers serving him for wings. This 
advertisement is brief,—on the principle that 
good wine needs no bush. e are mere} 
informed that turtle-soup, cutlets, and broil- 
ed fins, are to be had from mid-day till sun- 
set. There is no occasion for the hotel pro- 
prietor to waste his money in commendin 
wares such as these. e picture’ an 
the hour of consummation would have been 
enough. 

It is well that invalids should be told, that 
at No. 76, in the Street of Maipé, the milk 
of an ass “ recently confined” is always on 
sale ; but the woodcut attached to the adver- 


goods, | tisement makes the fact appear doubtful ; for 


a sturdier male animal than the “burro” 
there depicted, was never painted by Mor- 
land or Calingthieouids This, however, may 
arise from the necessity which exists for one 
of a sort doing duty for all. But there is an- 
other singularity in this advertisement. With 
no line to indicate a fresh subject, as is the 
case in every other instance, the portrait of 
the ass is always followed by the words ‘Long 
live the Confederation! Death to the Unita- 
rians!” These lines have puzzled us; and 
we hesitate to give the only'explanation that 
strikes us: something disrespectful, in short, 


:to the Confederation of Buenos Ayres. 


It is not-only the slaves that run away in 
that part of South America: the infection ex- 
tends to dogs, horses, and oxen, all of which, 
like Caliban, seem for ever on the look out to 
“have a new master, get a new man,” to 
hunt, ride, or drive them. There is a daily 
column, headed “ Perdida,” in which long- 
tailed horses, with flowing manes, pointers in 
immovable attitudes, for ever pointing, and 
sinister-looking bulls—thorough-paced gam- 
blers, always ready for pitch-and-toss—are 
advertised as having left their owners, who 
strive to win them back by rewards varying 
from twenty to fifty dollars. In all these 





cases the missing animals are described as 
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ha “ disappeared” (desaparecido)—a mild 
prin “ stolen ;” it being the Spanish cus- 
tom to refrain from ‘ wounding ears polite” 
—except when the blood is up; then, Indeed, 
they may take the field against Uncle Toby’s 
army, that swore so terribly in Flanders. 

, delicate mode of appealing to the con- 
sciences of thieves—which, carried fairly out, 
would probably bear a strong resemblance in 
the end to the politeness of Mr. Ohucks—is 
extended to property of all kinds. A large 
watch, of the genus turnip, the hands point- 
ing to half-past eleven, the time, perhaps, 
when the robbery is sup to have taken 
place, end accompanied by the expressive 
word “Ojo” (look sharp) thrice repeated, in- 
dicates, what the advertisement soon plainly 
tells, that from No. 69, in Emerald-street, 
there have “disappeared” a valuable lot of 
articles, which give a very good idea of the 
turn-out of a well-mounted horseman in 
South America. There are, first, several 

rs of large silver spurs—and a pair of 

ish spurs, when melted down, would 
make a decent service of plate,—quite enough 
for a “testimonial” to ourselves; and then 
come braided headstalls and bridles, with 
twisted chains and cavessons of silver; the 
reins hung with silver-bells, and decorated 
with silver bosses, and the bits and curbs 
heavily mounted with the same costly metal. 
This robbery has been evidently “a put-up 
thing,” for there is no word of housebreak- 
ing,—merely a disappearance ; and all silver- 
smiths, pawnbrokers, and the public in gen- 
eral, are entreated (se suplica a los, &c.) to 
detain the article, if offered, and a reward of 
two hundred dollars will be given. Perhaps 
the gentlemen who caused the horses to dis- 
appear ae taken this mode of procuring ca- 

ns 

Quack-medicine vendors are not wanting 
im Buenos Ayres to render important ser- 
vices to humanity. Two magnificent cut- 
glass decanters, gigantic in proportion to a 
tree of wondrous virtues which stands be- 
tween them, are stated to be full of a healin 
medicine, which will do the business of 
whom the faculty have given up or are other- 
wise incurable, as effectually as Parr’s Life 
Pills or Holloway’s Ointment. The chief es- 
tablishment for the sale of this elixir is very 
carefully pointed out; and for the benefit of 
fature travellers we may mention, that it is 
to be found at No. 496 in the street of Oan- 
gallo, and in the very last door on the left- 
hand side, behind the windmill; and that in 
the court-yard of the house there is a garden 
filled with statues, of which the originals are 
probably defunct; but whether the elixir out 
of the two large decanters had any thing to 
do with this apotheosis, we refrain from con- 
jecturing. 

The preceding advertisements are the most 
noticeable for embellishment and style. The 
ordinary kind of wants are set forth with 
woodcuts and text of a less striking kind, but 





almost all are illustrated. Wine has a barrel 
for its sign ; oe mens travelling, a car- 
riage ; ening, a flower-pot; uph a 
chair ; the cobbler’s mystery, a wop-beens the 
hatter’s, a beaver; and the letter of lodgings, 
a house fall of windows. Not all-of them 
are confined to the Spanish language, for 
there are many English merchants and tra- 
ders; and to accommodate the last, a notice 
like the following recommends the aforemen- 
tioned Street of Piety : 

“To Det. To roms in altos one Squaz from the 
Place of Vi “ 

The author of this announcement certain} 
had not achieved a victory over the English 
language. 

From the London Examiner. 
GUIZOT AND MONTALEMBERT. 

f teen greatest novelty now in Paris is a 

speech, a of oratory that 
the police will first allow to be spoken, and 
then to be printed, is quite an attraction. 
Indeed there is but one remaining chance of 
perpetrating a speech, and that is by achiev- 
ing your election as a member of the Insti- 
tute, or being appointed as an old member 
to welcome the newly-elected academician. 
These are the only legitimate opportunities 
for making one’s voice heard in public that M. 
Bonaparte’s code has left to the Frenchman. 

In pursuance of this solitary permission on 
the part of the authorities, the Paris journals 
have contained reports of two remarkable 
speeches, the one uttered by Count Monta- 
lembert on his being elected to the seat in 
the Academy, rendered vacant by the death 
of M. Droz; the other:spoken by M. Guizot, 
in the form of an address of welcome'to the 
new academician, M.de Montalembert. Now 
in the speeches of these, the first autho- 
rized orators of the new despotic regime, we 
find so little to awaken the susceptibilities of 
even M. Bonaparte’s police, that we have 
heard with unaffected wonder of the scissors 
of the censorship having been applied even 
tothem. The philosophy of the speeches is 
terribly Conservative. M. Bonaparte him- 
self could have desired no. other. If his 
highness the President had embraced the 
two academicians after their speeches, and 
decorated them with the Grand Cordon of 
his new Order, it would have been but a 
tribute justly due to these lay preachers of 
absolutism. 

Eulogy of Droz was the theme which af- 
forded Count Montalembert the opportunit 
to ventilate his opinions, as M. Guizot’s 
theme was the eulogy of Montalembert. 
Montalembert depicted how Droz, who had 
reached youth at the commencement of the 
great revolution, joined in all its theories, its 
hopes, and its excesses, anathematizing kings 
and priests, and believing in the happy and 
final reign of pure democracy ; and how all 
this the same a lived to unlearn and to 
correct, and to settle down as quiet and ‘as 
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arrapt a Conservative as ever supported 
monarchic government and a restored 
church, This is the true path of reper 
exclaimed Montalembert, and the only 
to.wisdom, é, 
_. The compliment to tergiversation, which 
anes thus paid to Droz, M. 
) to Montalembert himself, 
whom he ee had cay pres > 
mencing his pol career | opposi 
thundering against corrupt majorities, against 
influence, and even against that want 
of spirit which preferred being at peace with 
bors to provoking them. But all that 
sort of constitutional ae leads, as 
the people have seen, to the triumph of so- 
cialism; and so all wise people, like M. Mon- 
SSerrast, naturally become sick of it, and 
abandon it, betaking themselves for a pre- 
ference to the old political religion of legiti- 
macy and worship of absolutism. Of all 
the national di inflicted upon France 
by M. Bonaparte’s ape ow. we know of 
none greater than such a hymn to servility, 
such anathemas and farewells to constitu- 
tional freedom, uttered by these two Talley- 
rands of the professsorial and ecclesiastical 
schools, who have been changing principles 
all their lives, and now proclaim at last that 
absolutism is the ay erie to hold by. 

On one point M. Montalembert impugned 
the philosophy of M. Droz, and in doing so 
impugned not less the opinion of M. Thiers, 

most of 'the eminent men who have 
written histories or judgments upon the 
t events of the Revolution. Droz, re- 
—— events in after life, saw in their 
and series the influence of stern ne- 
cessity. Such was the congregated mass of 
evils of all kinds produced by the long mis- 
government of the despotism and corrupt 
regime of the Bourbons, that a catastrophe 
like that of the Great Revolution was, ac- 
cording to Droz, not to be avoided, No 
human power could stop it, no moderation, 
no wisdom. In its path men were like the 
mere vegetable growth of a valley down 
which a torrent comes in inundation, sweep- 
ing all before it. 
ut M, Montalembert, for his own part, 
has another way of viewing the events of 
the Revolution. He denies the doctrine of 
fatalism or of necessity.. He will not allow 
that the follies of the monarchy drew down 
after them the crimes of the Republic as a 
natural consequence. He sees in all those 
events, on the contrary, a direct intervention 
of Providence, who inflicted the sufferin 
of the Revolution upon the French simply 
as retribution for their crimes and a punish- 
ment for their sins. Providence, in the ima- 
gination of Count Mofitalembert, is a Nemesis 
with sword and scourge in hand, exercisin 
its chief duty in igating humanity; al 
thus doth the French Academy in the middle 
of the nineteenth centyry proclaim the phi- 
losophy of history. 





..M, Guizot. avoided the recognition of any 


ground to poverty, yet a proverbially honest 
and cheerful fellow amidst his ignorance and 
ew Bat, according to Montalembert, 
ovidence set the Revolution to punish the 
— Pa pcberce tp  ¥ this we ag 
ay and sent to ish a 
over the world Jaques iis. 
Was this justice? M. Guizot did not, as we 
say, endorse this portion of the Montalembert 
philose phy. .But he warned the Count of 
ving in his early life made one grand mis- 
mie allying religion with liberalism, and 
pe ng the names of both combined on the 
anners of opposition. M, Guizot could 
hardly mean that religion, like fortune, 
should be always on the side of the greatest 
number of battalions. For should not this 
be the creed of M. Bonaparte, rather than 
of his illustrious Academicians? 





? From Household Words. 
AN ACCOUNT OF SOME TREATMENT 
OF GOLD AND GEMS. 

HOSE who visit the metal works of Bir- 
mingham naturally desire to know where 
the metals come from ; and especially the pre- 
cious metals. Among the materials shown to 
the visitor, are drawers full of the brightest 
and cleanest gold; and ingots of silver, pure, 
or slightly streaked with copper. We have 
handled to-day an ingot which contains, to 
ninety-two ounces ten pennyweights of silver, 
seven ounces ten pennyweights of copper. 
We ask whether the gc’ comes from Califor- 
nia; but we find that it has just arrived— 

from a much nearer place—from a refiner 
next door. We hear high praises of the Cal- 
ifornian gold. It isso pure that some of it 
can be used, without refining, for second-rate 
articles. Some small black specks may be 
detected in it, certainly, though they are so 
few and so minute, that the native gold is 
wrought in large quantities. But what is 
this neighboring refinery? Whence does it 
obtain the metals it refines? Let us go and 
see. 
It is a strange murky place; a dismal in- 
closure, with ugly sheds, and yards not more 
agreeable to the eye. Its beauties come out 
by d as the understanding opens to 
comprehend the affairs of the establishment. 
In the sheds, are ranges of musty-looking fur- 
naces ; some cold and gaping, others showing, 
through crevices, red signs of fire within. 
There are piles of blocks of coal, of burnt Ja- 
dies and peels, and rivulets of black refuse, 
which has flowed out from the furnaces into 
safe beds of red sand. In a special shed, is a 
black moist-looking heap of what appears to 
be filth, battened into the shape of a large 
compost bed. A man is filling a barrow with 
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this Gemnatien, and smoothing it down with 
care. well he may; for this des- 

king dirt is the Oalifornia of ‘the 
concern! Here is their gold mine, and their sil- 
ver mine, and their copper mine. In another 
shed, is a mill-stone on edge, revolving with 
the post to which it is fixed, to crush the ma- 
terial which is to be calcined. In the yard, 
we see heaps. of scoris—the shining, heavy, 
glassy-l fragments, which tell ‘tales of 
the prodigious heat to which they have been 
We see picks, and more ladles, 


— 
and lanterns, and a most sordid-looking bon- 


fire. A heap of refuse is burning on the 
stones; old rags, fragments of shoes, cinders, 
dust, and nails—the veriest sweepings that 
can be imagined. Something precious is 
there; but the mass must be burned to be- 
come manageable. The ashes will be swept 
up for the refinery. 

But what is it that yields gold, and silver, 
rae enapes and brass? What is that heap 
of dirt in the special shed? It is the sweep- 

of the Birmingham manufactories. 

hat economy! In all goldsmiths’ shops 
every effort is made to save all the filings, and 
the minutest dust of the metals used. The 
floors are swept, and every thing recoverable 
is picked up. Yet the imperceptible loss is 
so valuable to the refiners, that they pay, and 
pay high, for the scrapings, sweepings, and 

icking of the work-rooms. A cart load of 
srt is taken from a fork-and-spoop manufac- 
tory to the refinery, and paid for on the in- 
stant; and the money thus received is one 
of the regular items in the books of the con- 
cern. Perhaps it pays the wages of one of 
the workmen. Another establishment re- 
ceives two hundred pounds a-year for its 
sweepings. It is worth noting these methods 
in concerns which are flourishing, and which 
have been raised to a prosperous condition 
by pains and care; less flourishing people 
may be put in the way of similar methods. 
For instance, how good it would be for far- 
mers if, instead of thinking there is something 
noble in disregard of trifling economy, they 
could see the wisdom and beauty of an econ- 
omy which hurts nobody, but benefits every 
ly! It would do no one any good to throw 
away these scattered particles of precious me- 
tal, while their preservation affords a main- 
tenance to many families. In the same way, 
the waste of dead leaves, of animal manure, 
of odds and ends of time, of seed, of space in 
hedges, in the great majority of farms, does 
no good, and gives no pleasure to any body; 
while the same thrift on a farm that we see 
in a manufactory, would sustain much life, 
bestow much comfort, narrow no hearts, and 
expand the enjoyment of very many. 

e must take cere of our eyes when the 
ovens are opened—judging by the scarlet 
rays that peep out, here and there, from any 
small crevice. Prodjgious! What a heat it 
is, when, by the turn of a handle, a door of 
the furnace is raised! The roasting, or cal- 
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cining, to get rid of the sulphur, is going 
here. Getctnls incido--tha neahomtors, 
tsalmon-color. As 


\ mass, — 
above—a little blue flame, an ert. 
of yellow smoke. We feel some of it in 
our throats. We exclaim about the intensity 
of the heat, it tremendous. But 
we are toid that it is not so; that, in fact, “it 
is very farnace;” which shows 


re ee 
sort of shov ith 4 spout, lin rou 

with a material of burnt bones, the only sub- 
stance which can endure unchanged the heat 
necessary for testing the metals. Of this ma- 
terial are made the little crucibles that we 
see in the furnaces, which our conductor ad- 
mits to be “ rather warm.” There they are, 
ranged in rows, so obscured by the mere heat, 
which confounds every thing in one glow, 
that their circular rims are only seen by be- 
ing looked for. Yet, one little orifice, at the 
back of this furnace, shows that even this heat 
ean be exceeded. That orifice is a point of 
white heat, revealed from behind. We do 
not see the metal in the crucibles; but we 
know that it is simmering there. 

One more oven is opened for us—the 
furnace, which is at a white heat. As the 
smnallest quantities of metal serve for the assa i 
the crucibles are here on the scale of do! 
tea-things. The wHole concern of that small- 
est furnace looks like a pretty toy; but it 
is a very serious matter—the work it does,. 
and the values it determines. 

The metals, which run down to the bottom, 
in the melting furnaces, are separated (the 
gold and silver by aquafortis), and cast in 
nioulds, coming out as ingots; or, in frag- 
ments, of any shape they may have pleased to- 
run into.. Some of the gold fragments are of 
the cleanest and brightest yellow. Other, no. 
less pure, are dark and brownish. They are 
for gilding porcelain. Lastly, we see a pretty 
curiosity. In the counting-house, a little glass 
chamber is erected upon a counter, with an 
apparatus of t beauty—a pair of scales, 
thin and small to the last degree, fastened b 
spider-like threads to a delicate beam, whi 
is connected with an index, sensitive enough. 
to show the variation of the hundredth part 
of agrain. The glass walls exclude atmos- 
pheric disturbance. Behind the rusty-look- 
ing doors were the white glowing crucibles; 
within the drawers was the yellow gold; and, 
hidden in its glass house, was the fairy balance. 

Now, we will follow some of the gold and 
silver to a place where skilled hands are ready 
to work it curiously. 

First, however, we may as well mention, 
in confidence to our readers, that our feelings 
are now and then wounded by the injustice 
of the world to the Birmingham manufacta- 
rers. We observe with pain, that the very 
virtues of Birmingham manufacture are made 
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y fast, 
the manufacturer; and 
the solid value and beauty 
work ; but, as soon as they know where 
articles were wrought, they undervalue 
them with the term “ Brummagem.” In the 
Great Exhibition there was a certain case of 
-work and jewelry, rich and thorough in 
material and workmanship. The contents of 
that case were worth many hundred pounds. 
A gentleman and lady stopped to admire their 
contents. The lady was so delighted with 
them that she supposed they must be French. 
The gentleman reminded her that they were 
in the British department. After a while, 
they observed the label at the top of the 
case, and instantly retracted their admiration. 
“Oh!” said the gentleman, pointing to the 
label, “these are Brummagem ware—shams!” 
Whatever may have been Brummagem-gold- 
ing in ancient times, and in days of im- 
perfect art, when long wars impeded the 
education of English taste, it is mere igno- 
rance to keep up the censure in these times. 
It is merely accepting and retailing vulgar 
phrases without any inquiry, which is the 
stupidest form of ignorance. Perhaps some 
of the prejudice may be removed by a brief 
account of what a Birmingham manufacture 
of gold chains is at this day. 
wenty years ago, the making of~gold 
chains occupied a dozen or twenty people in 
Birmingham. Now, the establishment we are 
entering, alone, employs probably eight times 
that number. Formerly, a 1 master un- 
dertook the business in a little back shop: 
drew out his wire with his own hands; cut 
the devices himself; soldered the pieces him- 
self; in short, worked under the disadvantage 
of great waste of time, of effort, and of gold. 
Into the same shop more and more machinery 
has been since introduced as it was gradually 
devised by clever heads. This machinery is 
made on the spot, and the whole is set to 
work by steam, Few things in the arts can 
be more striking than the contrast between 
the murky chambers where the forging and 
grinding—-the Plutonic processes of machine- 
making-—are going on, and the upper cham- 
bers, light and quiet, where the delicate fin- 
rs of women and girls are arranging and 
tening the cobweb links of the most deli- 
cate chain-work. The whole establishment 
is most picturesque. While in some specu- 
lative towns in our island great warehouses 
and other edifices have sprung up too quickly, 
and are standing untenanted, a rising manu- 
facture like this cannot find room. In the 
ease before us, more room is preparing. A 





yards ;—care being taken, however, to pre- 
serve in the midst an isolated, well-lighted 
chamber, where part ept, 
where some high officials abide, and where 
there are four counters or hatches, where the 
people present themselves outside, to receive 
their work. All this has grown: out of the 

iginal little back-shop. 

low, there is a refinery. It is for the 
establishment alone; but, just like that we 
have already described—only on a smaller 
scale. — am rolling-mi mee ty 2 its 
powers by a experiment ;—it flattens 
a halfpenny, mabite ft oblong at the first 
turn, and, by degrees, with the help of some 
annealing in the furnace, drawing it out into 
a long ribbon of shining copper, which is 
rolled up, tied with a wire, and presented to 
us as a curiosity. Next, we see coils of thick 
round wire, of a dirty white, which we can 
hardly believe to be gold. It ds gold, how- 
ever, and is speedily drawn out into wire. 
Then, there are cutting, and piercing, and 
snipping machines—all bright and diligent; 
and the women and girls who work them are 
bright and diligent too. Here, in this long 
room, lighted with lattices along the whole 
range, the machines stand, and the women 
sit, in a row—quiet, warm, and comfortable. 
Here we see sheets of soft metal (for solder) 
cut into strips or squares; here, again, a wo- 
man is holding such a strip to a machine, and 
snipping the metal very fine, into minute 
shreds, all alike. These are to be laid or 
stuck on little joins in the chain-work, or 
clasps, or swivel hinges, where soldering is 
required. Next, we find a dozen workwo- 
men, each at her machine, engpn snips of 
gold into grooves, where they are pierced 
with a pattern, or one or two holes of a pat- 
tern, and made to fall into a receiver below. 
Each may take about a second of time. Far- 
ther on, slender gold wire is twisted into links 
by myriads. At every seat the counter is 
cut out in.a semicircle, whereby room. is 
saved, and the worker has a free use of her 
arms. Under every such semicircle hangs & 
leathern pouch, to catch every particle that 
falls, and to hold the tools. On shelves every 
where are ranges of steel dies; and larger 
pieces of the metal, for massive links or for 
clasps, or for watch-keys and other orna- 
ments, are stamped from these. On the whole, 
we may say, that in these lower rooms the 
separate pieces are prepared for being put to- 
gether elsewhere. 

That putting together appears to novices 
very blinding work ; but, we are assured that 
it becomes so easy, by practice, that the girls 
could almost do it with their eyes shut. In 
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such @ case we should certainly shut ours; 
ache with the mere sight of such 
and picking, and ranging of the white 
exactly like one another. They 
in a groove of a plate of metal, or 
of pumice-stone. When pricked 
into a precise row, they are anointed, at their 
ts of junction, with borax. Each worker 
a little saucer of borax, wet, and stirred 
with a camel-hair pencil. With this pencil 
she transfers a little of the borax to the flat- 
tened point of a sort of bodkin, and then 
anoints the links where they join. When the 
whole row is thus treated, she turns on the 
gas, and, with a small blow-pipe, directs the 
flame upon the solder. It bubbles and 
spreads in the heat, and makes the row of 
links into a chain. There would be no end 
of describing the loops and hoops, and joints 
and embossings, which are soldered at these 
gas-pipes, after being taken up by tiny twee- 
zers, and delicately treated by all manner of 
little tools. Suffice it, that here every thing 
is put together, and made ready for the finish- 
ing. In the middle of one room is s counter, 
where is fixed the machine for twisting the 
chains—with its cog-wheels, and its nippers, 
whereby it holds one end of a portion of chain, 
while another is twisted, as the door-handle 
fixes the schoolboy’s twine, while he knots or 
loops his pattern, or twists his cord. Here, a 
little girl stands, and winds a plain gold chain 
into this or that pattern, which depends upon 
the twisting. 

These ornaments of precious metal do not 
look very ornamental at present; being of 
the color of dirty soap-suds, and tossed to- 
gether in heaps on the counters. We are now 
to see the hue and brightness of the gold 
brought out. We take up a chain, rather 
massive, and reminding us of some ornament 
we have somewhere seen ; but it isso rough! 
and its flakes do not appear to fit upon each 
other. A man lays it along the length of his 
left hand, and files it briskly; as he works, 
the soapy white agen. the polish comes 
out, the parts fit together, and it is, presently, 
one of those flexible, scaly, smooth, glittering 
chains that we have seen all our lives. Of 
course, the filings are dropped carefully into 
a box, to go to the refinery. There is, here, 
a home-inyented and home-made apparatus 
for polishing and cutting topazes, amethysts, 
blood-stones and the like, into shield shapes, 
for seals, watch-keys, and ornaments of vari- 
ous kinds. The strongest man’s arm must 
tire; but steam and steel neéd no considera- 
tion—so there go the wheels and the emery, 
smoothing and polishing infallibly; with a 
workman to apply the article, and a boy to 
drop oil when screw or socket begins to 
scream. This polishing and filing was such 
severe work, in the lapidary department, in 
former days, that the nervous energy of a 
man’s arm was destroyed—a serious grief to 
both worker and employer. At this day, it 
is understood that the lapidary is past work 





at forty, from the contraction of the sinews 
of the wrist, consequent on the nature of his 
labor. The od of disablement depends 
much on the habits of the men; but, sooner 
or later, it is looked for as a matter of course.’ 
Here, the wear and tear is deputed to that 
which has no nerve. As the proprietor ob- 
serves, it requires no sympathy. 

‘2 sae be asked mere ma to be any 

Pp’ department here we never see 
gold chains 7 links compe ry es 
with turqu or garnets, or little specks 
emerald ¢ Are there no ruby drops to ladies’ 
necklaces ?—no jewelled toys hanging from 
gentlemen’s watch ? We see many 
of these pretty things here; besides cameos 
for setting. — 

After the delicate little filings (which must 
be done by hand) are all finished, the articles 
must be well washed, dried in box-wood saw- 
dust, and finally hand-polished with rouge. 
The people in one apartment look grotesque 
enough—two women powdered over with 
rouge, and men of various dirty hues, all 
dressed alike, in an over-all garment of brown 
holland. A washerwoman is maintained on 
the establishment expressly to wash these 
dresses on the spot—her soap-suds being pre- 
served, like all the other washes, for the sake 
of the gold-dust contained in them. Her 
wash-tubs are emptied, like every thing else, 
into the refinery. 

In the final burnishing room, we observe a 
row of chemists’s glo lass vases fillled 
with water, ranged on a shelf. A stranger 
might guess long before he would find out 
what these are for. They are to reflect a con- 
centrated blaze from the gas-lights in the 
evening, to point out specks and dimnesses, 
to the eyes and fingers of the burnishers, 
What curious finger-ends they have—those 
women who chafe the precious metals into 
their last degree of polish! They are broad 
—the joint so flexible that it is bent conside- 
rably backwards when in use; and the skin 
has a peculiar smoothness: more mechanical, 
we fancy, than vital. However that may be, 
the burnish they produce is strikingly supe- 
rior to any hitherto achieved by friction with 
any other substance. 

n departing, the sense of coutrast comes 
over us once more. We have just seen all 
manner of elegancies in ornament, from the 
classical and dignified to the minute, fancifal, 
and grotesque; in going out, we give a look 
to the unfinished engine-house, and the smiths’ 
shop. All this hard work; all these man 
dwellings thrown into onle establishment ; 
these scores of men, and women, and chil- 
dren, busy from year’s end to year’s end; all 
those diggers far away 1n California ; all those 
lapidaries in Germany ; all those engineers in 
their studies; all those ironmasters in their 
markets; all those miners in the bowels of 
the earth—all are enlisted in yong | gold 
chains; and some of us have no more know- 
ledge and no more thought than to call the 











tervention is very 
would not exist; but somebody or other 
makes @ igious profit of Birmingham 


a it has left the manufacturer's 
ds. It was only yesterday that we saw, 


processes: from 
digging of the silver and the collecting of the 
pebbles, throu: 


e have seen, however, something which 
may throw a little light on the prejudice 
against Birmingham jewelry. It is not con- 
ceivable that any one should despise such an 
establishment as we have been describing. 
But, we found ourselves, the other day, pass- 
ing through a little dwelling where the house- 
wife, with a baby on her arm, and where 
more than half-a-dozen children were housed ; 
and then crossing a little yard, and mount- 
ing a flight of substantial brick steps with a 
stout hand-rail, and entering the most curi- 
ous little work-room we ever were in. It 
would just hold four or five people, without 
allowing them room to turn round more than 
one at a time. In one corner, was a very 
sinall stove. A lattice-window ran along the 
whole front, and made it pleasant, light, and 
airy. A work-bench or counter was scallo 
ed out, in the same way as in larger esta 
lishments, so as to accommodate three workers 
in the smallest ible space. The three 
workers had each hisstool, his leathern pouch 
on his knees, and his gas-pipe. A row of 
tools bristled along the whole length of the 
lattice ; and there was another row on ashelf 
behind. The principal workman was the fa- 
ther of those many children below. One 
son was at work -at his elbow, and the re- 
maining workman was an apprentice. This 
working jeweller was as thorough a gentle- 
man, according to our notions, as anybody we 
have seen for a long time past. Tall, stout, 
and handsome; collar white and stiff; apron 
white and sound; his whole dress in good 
repair; his voice cheerful as his face; his 
manner open and courteous ; his information 
exactly what we wanted. We could nothelp 
wishing that some rural grandee, who avows 
that he hates all manafacturers, could see this 
fair specimen of an English handicraftsman. 
As for his work, he told us he supplies the 











of course, for the metallic part of his work. 
The boxes of lockets and hair brooches (now 
vehemently in fashion), and devices, and 
colored stones, he procures at “the French 

” in the town; and he showed us some 
variety of these, ready for setting. Then 
came out the “ Brummagem” feature of the 


case ; showing us how the gold setting that 
he was preparin rforating and Gling— 
was to be backed by a blue stone. He ob- 
served that it was not thought worth while 
to get costly stones for a purpose like that; 
for blue glass would do as well. I certainly 
thought so, considering that the stone was to 
be only the back-ground of his work. Of 
the specimens I saw in that airy little work- 
shop, some were in excellent taste, and all, I 
believe, of good workmanship. These small 
masters are as punctilious den employing 
only regularly qualified workmen, as any 
members of any guild in the country. Their 
journeymen must all have served an appren- 
ticeship ; not only because they are thus best 
fitted for their business, but because the value 
of apprenticeship is thus kept up; and these 
small capitalists will not part with the ad- 
vantage of having journeymen, under the 
name of apprentices, completely under their 
command during the last two or three years 
of their term. 

One of the most remarkable sights, to 
those who knew Birmingham a quarter of a 
century ago, is such a manufacture as that of 
Messrs. Parker and Acott’s ever-pointed pen- 
cils. Those of us whose fathers were in 
business in the days of the war, when the 
arts were not flourishing, may remember the 
bulky pocket-book, with its leather strap (al- 
ways shabby after the first month), and its 
thick cedar pencil, which always wanted 
cutting; always blackening whatever came 
near it; always getting used up; the lead 
turning to dust at the most critical point of 9 
memorandum. There was a fine trade in 
cedar pencils at Keswick in those days. It 
seemed a tale too romantic to be true, when 
we were told of ever-pointed pencils. First, 
we, of course, refused to believe in their ex- 
istence ;—what improvement have we not 
refused to believe in? Then, when we found 
there was a screw in the case, and that the 
pencil was not ever-pointed by a vital action 
of its own, we were sure we should not like 
it. We grew humble, and were certain we 
could never learn to manage it. And now, 


what have we not arrived at? We are so 
saucy as to look beyond our improved pen- 
cils; beyond pep and ink; beyond our pres- 
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ent need of a cumbrous ae carry 
about with us; ink that spill and spot; 
SE eamahlen; \Saseere, pochockte St cus 
per, sy: ~ we pot- 


an the of writing. 
Perhaps the electric saegueghh x 


us: enabling us to imagine some by 
which thoughts may record themselves; 
some brief and complete method of making 
*mems,” without the re oa process of 
writing down hundreds of letters, and scores 
of syllables, to preserve one single idea. All 
this, however, is as romantic now as ever- 
pointed pencils seemed tc be at first ; and in- 
stead of dreaming of what is not yet achiev- 
ed, let us look at the reality before our eyes. 

Here is something wonderful enough, on 
our very entrance. Here is a silver pencil- 
case, neat and serviceable, though not of the 
most elegant form; handsome enough to 
have been praised for its looks, thirty years 
ago. This pencil-case carries two feet of 
lead. It is intended to be the commercial 
traveller’s joy and treasure. It will last him 
his life, unless he take an unconscionable 
amount of orders. Unscrewing the top, we 
see that the upper end of the tube is divided 
into compartments,—which look like the 
mouth of a revolver; and here, protected 
from each other, the leads are bestowed, 
safe—despite their great length, through 
their owner’s roughest travelling. 

Some drawers in a counter are pulled out. 
One is divided into compartments, each of 
which holds a handful of something different 
from all the rest. This drawer contains one 
hundred gross of pencil-cases in parts; the 
tube, the rack and barrel, the propelling wire, 
the slide, the top, the various chambers, and 
screws, and niceties. In another drawer, 
there is a dazzling and beautiful heap of pure 
amethysts and topazes from far countries, of 
vast aggregate value: and, farther on, we 
see the elegant onyx and white cornelian 
from South America (a very recent importa- 
tion), and the sardonyx, now in high favor for 
seals and the tops of pencil-cases. Its deli- 
cate layer of white upon red, (or the reverse,) 
the undermost color coming out in the en- 
graving, makes it singularly fit for the pur- 
pose. Then, there is a paperful of small tur- 
quoises, which are poured out and handled 
like 2 sample of lentils. These are from Per- 
sia; and they have to be re-cut in England, 
the Persian tools being of the roughest. 
Then, there are bloodstones, and pebbles out 
of number, and pints of glittering fragments 
of Californian gold; rich materials tossed to- 
gether, to be drawn out for use at the bidding 
of capricious fashion ; for, fashion seems to 
be as capricious here, among these stones and 
ores that have required cycles of ages to com- 
pose, as in the milliner’s shop, where the ma- 
terials are drawn from the pods of a season 
and the insects of a summer. On shelves 

inst the walls, are ranged rows and piles 
steel dies,—that pretty and costly piece of 





apparatus, which we find in almost all these 
ble ping and perdi cy blo 
stam cu es, the blow- 
pipe, the and soft metal for solder, the 
ice-stone and wirebed, the turning w 
aguadsrie ted te pan of tovond cane 
pan xwood saw 
int which the pretty things are dried ae 
ckle.” From buttons 


for the same p ) and a large variety of 
patterns—the talip, the acanthus, and other 
foliage, flowers or fruit, climbing up the sum- 
mit of the pencil case, as if it were a little 


Corinthian capital. 

i cosas frees ho deling-el subs paced 
gold comes 
in slips through a series of draw- each 
smaller than the last, acd finally the 


one 7 to give the joi ve Mend other 
pattern. aoe at nt, awa 
the ronghness left by the solder, moe Prt a 
an aguafortis bath come next. A slit for the 
slide is then made; the rims and screws and 
slides are added, and you have a pencil-case 
complete. We observed that a large propor- 
tion of the tops are hexagonal, or of some 
a form, to prevent their rolling off the 
table. 

Some of the pencil-cases are so small, and 
some of the watch-keys are so elaborate, that 
it requires a moment’s consideration to decide 
which is which ; and again, ladies’ crochet- 
needles, of gold, diversely ornamented, are 
very like pencil-cases. Some of each kind 
are specked over with turquoise or garnets; 
and all appear to be designed for ornament, 
rather than for use. It is quite a relief to 
turn the eye upon a shovelful of the yellow 
sawdust, where substantial pencil-cases, fit 
for manly fingers, are drying. On the whole, 
perhaps, the most striking feature is the pro- 
digious extent of the production. We ask 
where all these can possibly go; for a pencil- 
case is a thing which lasts half a century, as 
the manufacturer himself observes. These 
do not goto America ; for, in such things, the 


Americans are our chief rivals. They sup-' 


By their own wants, and good deal more. 
e send our pencil-cases and trinkets over a 
good part of the world, however; and the 
caprice of fashion causes a t adventitious 
demand at home. [In reply to our remark 
about this vast production, the manufacturer 
observes, “ Yes, we cut up gold and silver 
as the year comes in, and as the year goes 
out.” Something of a change, this, since the 
old days of cedar pencils! 

Here is a steel die with an elegant pyra- 
midal pattern ; the half of a watch-key. We 
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repose on the bed of wire 
mice-stone, to be broiled red-hot; 
t cleaning when cool; the # soa 
the leaving certain parts of the pat- 
ead, while others are burnished ; and 
ing of the steel cylinder at the point, 
turning of the rims. All this for a 
Bat, we are shown, another, 
not look like anything very stu- 
we are told, and are at once con- 
at it consists of no less than thirteen 
Other keys, which look more fanciful, 
consist of ten, eight, or seven. None are 
the simple affair that a novice would sup 
now that we require the convenience of be- 
ing able to wind up our watches without twist- 
4 chain or ribbon with every turn of 
ey. ‘ 

But we must leave these niceties; the 
little pistols, the deer’s feet, the bugle-horns, 
and all the dainty fancies embodied in watch- 
keys and knick-knacks. Here, as elsewhere, 
every atom is saved, of sweeping and wash ; 
and we now find ourselves, writer and read- 
ers, like the materials of which we have been 
speaking, brought back, after all these vari- 
ous processes, to the refinery from which we 
set out. 
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MY NOVEL: 
OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE* 
BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
BOOK X.—INITIAL OHAPTER. 

ee is observed by a very pleasant writer— 
read now-a-days only by the brave perti- 
nacious few who still struggle hard to rescue 
from the House of Pluto the souls of departed 
authors, jostled and chased as those souls are 
by the noisy footsteps of the living—it is ob- 
served by the admirable Charron, that “‘ judg- 
ment and wisdom is not only the best, but 
the happiest portion God Almighty hath dis- 
tributed amongst men; for though this dis- 
tribution be made with a very uneven hand, 
yet nobody thinks himself stinted or ill-dealt 
with, but he that hath never so little is con- 

tented in this respect.”t 
And, certainly, the present narrative may 
serve in notable illustration of the remark so 
drily made by the witty and wise preacher. 
For whether our friend Riccabocca deduce 
theories for daily life from the great folio of 
Machiavel; or that promising young gentle- 
man, Mr. Randal Lesliey interpret the power 
of knowledge into the art of being too know- 
ing for dull p Heme folks to cope with him; or 
* Continued from page 411. 
pi ne ee eS Wisdom. By G. Stanhope, 


tof the last 
a e last century) 





acute Dick Avenel push his way up the so- 
cial ascent with a blow for those and 
a kick for those behind him, after the ap- 
stl a fashion of your strong New Man; or 
Levy—that cynical iin nation of 
Gold-—compare himself to the etic Rock 
in the Arabian tale, to which nails in 
every ship that approaches the influence of 
the loadstone fly from the planks, and a shi 
wreck per day adds its waifs to the Rock: 
questionless, at least, it is, that each of those 
personages believed that Providence had be- 
stowed on him an elder son’s inheritance of 
wisdom. Nor, were we to ae towards 
the obscurer of life, should we find good 
Parson Dale deem himself worse off than the 
rest of the world in this precious commodity 
—as, indeed, he had signally evinced of late 
in that shrewd guess of his touching Profes- 
sor Moss ;—even plain Squire Hazeldean took 
it for granted that he could teach Audley 
Egerton a thing or two worth knowing in 
oon ; Mr. Stirn thought that there was no 
ranch of useful lore on which he could not 
instruct the squire; and Sprott, the tinker, 
with his fall of tracts and lucifer matches, 
regarded the whole framework of modern 
society, from a rick to a constitution, with 
the profound disdain of a revolutionary phi- 
losopher. Oonsidering that every individual 
thus brings into the stock of the world so 
vast a share of intelligence, it cannot but ex- 
cite our wonder to find that Oxenstiern is 
popularly held to be right when he said, 
“See, my son, how little wisdom it requires 
to govern states ;”—that is, men! That so 
many millions of persons, each with a pro- 
found assurance that he is possessed of an ex- 
alted sagacity, should concur in the ascend- 
ency of a few inferior intellects, according to 
a few, stupid, prosy, matter-of-fact rules as 
old as the hills, is a phenomenon very discre- 
ditable to the spirit and energy of the aggre- 
gate human species! It creates no surprise 
that one sensible watch-dog should control 
the movements of a flock of silly grass-eating 
sheep; but that two or three silly grass-eat- 
ing sheep should give the law to whole flocks 
of such mighty sensible watch-dogs—Diavolo/ 
Dr. Ricca explain that, if you can! 
And wonderfully strange it is, that notwith- 
standing all the march of enlightenment, not- 
withstanding our progressive discoveries in 
the laws of nature—our railways, steam-en- 
gines, animal magnetism, and electro-biology 
—we have never made any improvement 
that is generally acknowledged, since men 
ceased to be troglodytes and nomads, in the 
old-fashioned gamut of flats and sharps, which 
attunes into irregular social jog-trot all the 
generations that pass from the cradle to the 
grave ;—still, “the desire for something we 
have not” impels all the energies that keep 
us in movement, for good or for ill, according 
to the checks or the directions of each favor- 


enough | ite desire. 


A friend of mine once said to a millionaire, 
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whom he saw for ever en in making 
money which he never seemed to have an 
pleasure in spending, “Pray, Mr. ——, w 
you answer me one question: You are said 
to have two millions, and you spend £600 
a-year. In order to rest and enjoy, what will 
eontent you ?” 

A little more,” answered the millionaire. 

That “little more” is the mainspring of 
civilization. Nobody ever gets it! 

** Philus,” saith a Latin writer, “‘ was not so 
rich as Lelius; Lelius was not so rich as 
Scipio; Scipio was not so rich as Orassus: 
pests Crassus was not so rich—as he wished 
to be!” If John Bull were once contented, 
Manchester might shut upits mills. It isthe 
“ little more” that makes a mere trifle of the 
National Debt !—Long lifo to it! 

Still, mend our law-books as we will, one 
is forced to confess that knaves are often seen 
in fine linen, and honest men in the most 
shabby old rags; and still, notwithstanding 
the exceptions, knavery is a very hazardous 

@; and honesty, on the whole, by far the 
policy. Still, most of the Ten Com- 
mandments remain at the core of all the Pan- 
dects and Institutes that keep our hands off 
our neighbors’ throats, wives, and pockets ; 
still, every year shows that the parson’s 
maxim—quieta non movere—is as prudent for 
the health of communities as when Apollo re- 
commended his votaries not to rake up a fe- 
ver by stirring the Lake Camarina; still peo- 
ple, thank Heaven, decline to reside in par- 
allelograms; and the surest token that we 
live under. a free government is, when we 
are governed by persons whom we have a 
fall right to imply, by our censure and ridi- 
cule, are blockheads compared to ourselves! 
Stop that delightful privilege, and, by Jove! 
sir, there is‘neither pleasure nor honor in be- 
ing governed at all! You might as well be— 
a Frenchman! 
OHAPTER Il. 

Tue Italian and his friend are closeted to- 

ther. 

“ And why have you left your home in 
—shire? And why this new change of 
name?” 

* Peschiera is in England.” 

“T know it.” 

“ And bent on discovering me; and, it is 
said, of stealing from me my child.” 

“He has the assurance to lay wagers that 
he will win the hand of your heiress. I know 
that too; and therefore I have come to Eng- 
land—first to baffle his design—for I do not 
think your fears are exaggerated—and next 
to learn from you how to follow up a clue 
which, unless I am too sanguine, may lead to 
his ruin, and your unconditional restoration. 
Listen to me. You are aware that, after the 
skirmish with Peschiera’s armed hirelings 
sent in search of you, I received a polite mes- 
sage from the Austrian government, request- 
ing me to leave its Italian domains. Now, as 





I bold it the obvious duty of any foreigner, 
admitted to the hospitality of a state, to re- 
frain from all participation in its civil disturb- 
ances, so I thought my honor assailed at this 
intimation, and went at once to Viénna to 
explain to the Minister there (to whom I was 
personally known), that though I had, as be- 
came man to man, aided to protect a refugee, 
who had taken shelter under my roof, from 
the infuriated soldiers at the command of his 
private foe, I had not only not shared in an 
attempt at revolt, but dissuaded, as far as 
could, my Italian frierds from their enter- 

rise; and that because, without discussin, 
its merits, I believed, as a military man pa | 
a cool spectator, the enterprise could only 
terminate in fruitless bloodshed. I was en- 
abled to establish my explanation by satis- 
factory proof; and my acquaintance with the 
Minister assumed something of the character 
of friendship. I was then in a position to 
advocate your cause, and to state your oe 
nal reluctance to enter into the plots of the 
insurgents. I admitted freely that, you had 
such natural desire for the independence of 
zane native lang, that, had the standard of 

taly been boldly hoisted by its legitimate 
chiefs, or at the common uprising of its whole 
people, you would have n found in the 
van, amidst the ranks of your countrymen; 
but I maintained that you would never have 
shared in a conspiracy frantic in itseif, and 
defiled by the lawless schemes and sordid 
ambition of its main projectors, had you not 
been betrayed and decoyed into it by the 
peeing Fs rare and domestic treachery of 
your kinsman—the very man who denounced 
you. Unfortunately, of this statement I had 
no proof but your own word. I made, how- 
ever, so far an impression in your favor, and, 
it may be, against the traitor, that your pro- 
perty was not confiscated to the State, nor 

anded over, upon the plea of your civil 
death, to your kinsman.” 

‘“* How, I do not understand. Peschiera has 
the re A ” 

“* He holds the revenues but of one half up- 
on — and they would be withdrawn, 
could I succeed in establishing the case that 
exists against him. I was forbidden before 
to mention this to you; the Minister, not in- 
excusably, submitted you to the probation of 
unconditional exile. Your grace might de- 
pend upon your own forbearance from far- 
ther conspiracies—forgive the word. I need 
not say I was permitted to return to Lom- 
bardy. I found, on my arrival, that—that your 
unhappy wife had been to my house, and exhib- 
ited great despair at hearing of my departure.” 

Riccabocea knit his k brows, and 
breathed hard. 

“T did not judge it necessary to acquaint 
you with this circumstance, nor did it much 
affect me. I believed in her guilt—and what 
could now avail her remorse, if remorse she 
felt ? Shortly afterwards I heard that she 
was no more,” 
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greatly agitated. In brief, this woman had 
n servant to your wife. 

panied her to my villa, af known of her 
anxiety to see me, as your friend. The gov- 
ernment had assigned to your wife your 
nag at Milan, with a competent income. 

e had refused to accept of either. Failing 
to see me, she had set off towards England, 
resolved upon seeing yourself; for the jour- 
nals had stated that to England you had es- 
caped.” 

“She dared!—shameless! And see, but 
& moment before, I had forgotten all but her 

ve in a foreign soil—and these tears had 
‘orgiven her,” murmured the Italian. 

“Let them forgive her still,” said Harley, 
with all his exquisite sweetness of look and 
tone. “I resume. On entering Switzerland, 
your wife’s health, which you know was al- 
ways delicate, gave way. To fatigue and 
anxiety succeeded fever, and delirium ensued. 
She had taken with her but this one female 
attendant—the sole one she could trust—on 
leaving home. She suspected Peschiera to 
have bribed her household. In the presence 
of this woman she raved of her innocence 
—in accents of terrur and aversion, denounc- 
ed your kinsinan—and called on you to vin- 
dicate her name and your own.” 

“ Ravings indeed! Poor Paulina!” groan- 
ed Riccabocca, covering his face with both 
hands. 

“But in her delirium there were lucid in- 
tervals. In one of these she rose, in spite of 
all her servant could do to restrain her, took 
from her desk several letters, and reading 
them over, exclaimed piteously, ‘But how 
to get them to him?—whom to trust? 
And his friend is gone!’ Then an idea 
seemed suddenly to flash upon her, for she 
uttered a joyous exclamation, sat down, and 
wrote long and rapidly; inclosed what she 
wrote, with all the letters, in one packet, 








pea , 
to me)— for, oh, this is my sole chance to 
prove to my husband that, thongh I have 
erred, I am not the guilty thing he believes 
me; the sole chance, too, to redeem my er- 
ror, and restore, » perhaps, to my husband his 
country, to my child her heritage.’ The ser- 
vant took the letter to the post; and when 
she returned, her lady was asleep, with a 
smile upon her face. But from that sleep 
she woke again delirious, and before the next 
ye | her soul had fled.” Here Riccaboc- 
ca lifted one hand from his face, and grasped 
Harley’s arm, asif mutely beseeching him to 
pause. The heart of the man struggled hard 
with his pride and his philesophy; and it 
was long before Harley could lead him to 
regard the worldly prospects which this last 
communication from his wife might open to 
his ruined fortunes. Not, indeed, till Ricca- 
bocca had persuaded himself, and half per- 
suaded Harley, (for strong, indeed, was all 
cig Sg of guilt against the dead,) that 

1is wife’s protestations of innocence from all 
but error had been but ravings. 

“ Be this as it may,” said Harley, “there 
seems every reason to oo oe that the let- 
ters inclosed were Peschiera’s correspond- 
ence, and that, if so, these would establish 
the proof of his influence over your wife, 
and of his perfidious machinations against 
yourself. I resolved, before coming hither, 
to go round by Vienna. There I heard with 
dismay that Peschiera had not only obtained 
the imperial sanction to demand your daugh- 
ter’s hand, but had boasted to his profligate 
circle that he should succeed; _ he was 
actually on his road to England. I ‘saw at 
once that could this design, by any fraud or 
artifice, be successful with Violante, (for of 
your consent,I need not say, I did not 
dream,) the discovery of this packet, what- 
ever its contents, would be useless: his end 
would be secured. I saw also that his suc- 
cess would suffice for ever to clear his name; 
for his success must imply your consent, (it 
would be to disgrace yu daughter, to assert 
that she had married without it,) and your 
consent would be his acquittal. I saw, too, 
with alarm, that to all means for the accom- 
pichment of his project he would be urged 

despair ; for his debts are great, and his 
character nothing but new wealth can sup- 
port. I knew that he was able, bold, deter- 
mined, and that he had taken with him a 
large supply of money, borrowed upon usury ; 
—in a word, I trembled for you both. I 
have now seen your daughter, and I tremble 
no more. Accomplished seducer as Peschi- 
era boasts himself, the first look upon her 
face, so sweet yet so noble, convinced me 
that she is proof against a legion of Peschie- 
ras. Now, then, return we to this all-impor- 
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tant oa f* this packet. It never 
_. Long years have since 
then. it exist still? Into whose hands 
would it have fallen? Try to summon upall 
recollections. The servant could not 
remember the name of the person to whom 
it was addressed; she only insisted that the 
name began with a B, that it was directed to 
d, and that to England she accordingly 

the Whom, then, with a name 

that begins with B, or (in case the servant's 
memory here misled her) whom did you 
or your wife know, during your visit to 
land, with sufficient intimacy to make it 


ble that she would select such a person | 


for her confidant ?” 

“T cannot conceive,” said Ricca 
shaking his head. “We came to Englan 
shortly after our marriage. Paulina was af- 
fected by the climate. She spoke not a word 
of English, and indeed not even French as 
might have been expected from her birth, for 
her father was poor, and thoroughly Italian. 
She refused all society. I went, it is true, 
somewhat into the London world—enongh 
to induce me to shrink from the contrast that 
my second visit as a refugee would 
have made to the reception I met with on my 
first—but I formed no intimate friendships. 
I recall no one whom she could have written 
to-as intimate with me.” 

“ But,” persisted Harley, ‘ think 
Was there no lady well acquainted with tal: 
ian, and with whom, perhaps, for that very 
reason, your wife became familiar?” 

“ Ah, it is true. There was one old lady 
of retired habits, but who had been much in 

taly. Lady —Lady—I remember —Lady 
Jane Horton.” 

“ Horton—Lady Jane !” exclaimed Harley ; 
“again! thrice in one day—is this wound 
never to scar over?” Then, noting Ricca- 
bocea’s look of surprise, he said, “ Excuse 
me, my friend ; I listen to you with renewed 
interest. Lady Jane was a distant relation 
of as | own ; she judged me, perhaps harshl 

I have some painful associations with 
her name; but she was a woman of many 
virtues, Your wife knew her?” 

“ Not, however, intimately—still, better 
than any one else in London. But Paulina 
would not have written to her; she knew 
that Lady Jane had died shortly after her 
own departure from England. I myself was 
summoned back to Italy 2 on pressing business; 
she was too unwell to journey with me as 
rapidly as I was Sbliged to travel; indeed, 


illness detained her several weeks in England. 
In this interval she might have e@ ac- 
quaintances. Ah, now I see; I guess. You 


say the name n with B. Paulina, in my 
absence, ee companion ; it was at my 
suggestion—a Mrs. Bertram. is lady ac- 
companied her abroad. Paulina Lona ex- 
cessively attached to her, she knew Italian 
so well. Mrs. Bertram left her on the road, 
and returned to England, for some private 





affairs of her own. I forget why or where- 
fore; if, indeed, I ever asked or learned. 

Paulina missed her ‘sadly, often talked of her, 
wondered why she never heard from her. 
No doubt it was to this Mrs. Bertram that 
she wrote!” 

“ And you don’t know the lady’s friends or 
address ? 

*% No, ” 

“Nor who recommended her to your 
wife ?” 


“ No. ” 
« onions Jane Horton ™” 
“It may beso. Very likely.” 


Me." will follow up this track, slight as it 


is.” 

“But if Mrs. Bertram received the com- 
munication, how comes it that it never 
reached—O, fool that I am, how should it! 
I, who guarded so varefully me incognito!” 

“True. This your wife could not foresee ; 
she would naturally i or, that your resi- 
dence in England would be easily discovered. 
But many years must have since your 
wife lost sight of this Mrs. Bertram, if their 
acquaintance was made so soon after your 
te and now it is a long time to re- 
“vo gent before even your Violante was 

rn. 

“ Alas! yes. I lost two fair sons in the 
interval. Violante was born to me as the 
child of sorrow.” 

“ And to make sorrow lovely! how beanu- 
tiful she is!” 

The father smiled spony. 

“Where, in the loftiest house of Europe, 
find a husband worthy of such a prize ?” 

“ You forget that I am still an exile—she 
still dowerless. You ae that I am pur- 
sued by Peschiera ; that I would rather see 
her a "s wife—than—Pab, the Corpo dk 
thought maddens me, it is so foul. 3 
Bacco! 1 have been glad to find nee a hus- 
band already.” 


2 Already ! Then that young man spoke 
truly ?” 

a What depen man ?” 

“ Rand How! You know him ad 


Here a brief explanation followed. Harley 
heard with attentive ear, and marked vexa- 
tion, the particulars of Riccabocea’s connec- 
tion and implied engagement with Leslie. 

“There is something very suspicious to me 
in all this,” said he, “ Why should this young 
man have so sounded me as to Violante’s 
chance of losing fortune if she married an 
Englishman ?” 

“Did he? O, pooh! excuse him. It was 
but his natural wish to seem ignorant of all 
about me. He did not know enough of my 
intimacy with you to betray my secret.” 

“Bot he knew h of it—must have 
known enough to have made it right that he 
should tell you I was in England. He does 
not — —— done so.” 

“ No—thatis strange; yet scarcely strange 
—for, when we last met, tis head was full of 
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youth will th.” 
w youth.” 

3 He has no youth left in him!” exclaimed 
Harley, ly. “I doubt if he ever 
had any. He is one of those men who come 
into the world with the pulse of a centenari- 
an. You and I never shall be as old—as he 
was in long-clothes. Ah, you may ~ 
but I am never wrong in my instincts. I dis- 
liked him at the first—his eye, his smile, his 
voice, his very footstep. It is madness in you 
to countenance such a marriage; it may de- 
—n all chance of your restoration.” 

“ Better that than infringe my word once 
passed.” ’ 

“No, no,” exclaimed Harley ; “ your word 
is not —it shall not be passed. Nay, 
never look so piteously at me. At all events, 

use till we know more of this young man. 
Tf he be worthy of her without a dower, why, 
then, let him lose you your heritage. I should 
have no more to say.’ 

“But why lose me my heritage?” 

“Do you think the Austrian government 
would suffer your estates to pass to this Eng- 


lish jackanapes, a clerk in a public office? O,. 


sage in theory, why are you such a simple- 
ton in action? 

Nothing moved by this taunt, Riccabocca 
rubbed his hands, and then stretched them 
comfortably over the fire. 

“ My friend,” said he, “‘ the heritage would 
- to my son—a dowry only goes to the 
ughter.” 

“* But you have no son.” 

“Hush! I am going to have one; my Jemi- 
ma informed me of it yesterday morning; and 
it was upon that information that I resolved 
to speak to Leslie. Am I a simpleton now?” 

““Going to have a son,” repeated Harley, 
looking very bewildered ; “how do you know 
pee arb be el agreed,” said th 

“ Physiologists are said the sage 
positively, ‘that where the husband is much 
older than the wife, and thete has been a long 
interval without children before she conde- 
scends to increase the population of the world 
—she (that is, it is at least as nine to four)— 
she brings into the world a male. I consider 
that point, therefore, as settled, according to 
the calculations of statistics and the researches 
of naturalists.” 

Harley could not help laughing, though he 
was still angry and disturbed. 

“The same man as ever; always the fool 
of philosophy.” 

* etto !” said Riccabocca, “I am rather 
the philosopher of fools. And talking of that, 
shall I present you to my Jemima?” 

“Yes; but in turn I must present you to 
one who remembers with gratitude your kind- 
ness, and whom your philosophy, for a won- 
der, has not ruined. me time or other you 
must explain that to me. Excuse me for a 
moment; I will go for him.” 

“ For him ;—for whom? In my position 
T must be cautious; and—” 








“T will answer for his faith and discretion. 
MeanWhile, order dinner, and let me and my 


friend stay to share it.” 

“ Dinner? Corpo di Bacco /—not that 
Bacchus can help us here. What will Jemi- 
ma say ?” 


“ Henpecked man, settle that with yonr 
connubial tyrant. But dinner it must be.” 

I leave the reader to imagine the delight 
of Leonard at sem hrf more Riccabocca 
unchanged, and Violante so improved ; and 
the kind Jemima, tuo. And their wonder at 
him and his history, his books and his fame. 
He narrated his struggles and adventures with 
a simplicity that removed from a story so per- 
sonal the character of egotism. But when 
he came to speak of Helen, he was brief and 
reserved. 

Violante would have questioned more 
closely ; but, to Leonard’s relief, Harley in- 
te 


“You shall see her whom he speaks of, be- 
fore long, and question her yourself.” 

With these words, Harley turned the youn 
man’s narrative into new directions; an 
Leonard’s words again flowed freely. Thus 
the evening passed away, happily to all save 
Riccabocca. But the thought of his dead 
wife rose ever and anon before him ; and yet 
when it did, and became too painful, he crept 
nearer to Jemima, and looked in her simple 
face, and pressed her cordial hand. And yet 
the monster had implied to Harley that his 
comforter was a fool—so she was, to love so 
contemptible a slanderer of herself, and her 
sex. 

Violante was in a state of blissful excite- 
ment ; she could not analyze her own joy. 
But her conversation was chiefly with Leon- 
ard; and the most silent of all was Harley. 
He sat listening to Leonard’s warm, yet un- 
pretending eloquence—that eloquence which 
flows so naturally from genius, when thor- 
oughly at its ease, and not chilled back on 
itself by hard, unsympathizing hearers—lis- 
tened, yet more charmed, to the sentiments 
less profound, yet no less earnest—sentiments 
so feminine, yet so noble, with which Vio- 
lante’s fresh virgin heart responded to the 

t’s kindling soul. Those sentiments of 
ers were so unlike all he heard in the com- 
mon world—so akin to himself in his gone 
youth! Occasionally—at some high thought 
of her own, or some lofty line from Italian 
song, that she cited with lighted eyes and 
in melodious accents—occasionally he reared 
his knightly head, and his lips quivered, as if 
he had heard the sound of a trumpet. The 
inertness of long years was shaken. The 
Heroic, that lay deep beneath all the humors 
of his temperament, was reached, appealed 
to; and stirred within him, rousing up all the 
bright associations connected with it, and 
long dormant. When he rose to take leave, 
surprised at the lateness of the hour, Harley 
said, in a tone that bespoke the sincerity of 
the compliment, “I thank you for the hap- 
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hours I have known for years.” His 

= dwelt on Violante as he spoke. But tim- 

be | sorte to aot with = of t his 

- t was no longer the inspired m 

but the bashful girl that stood before in 

“ And when shall I see you again?” asked 

Riccabocea di y, following his guest 
to the door. 


“When? Why, of course, to-morrow. 
Adieu! my friend. No wonder you have 
oo gage exile so patiently,—with such a 

ila 


He took Leonard’s atm, and walked with 
him to the inn where he had left his horse. 
Leonard spoke of Violante with enthusiasm. 
Harley was silent. 

OHAPTER III. 

Tue next day a somewhat old-fashioned, 
but exceedingly patrician, equipage stopped 
at Riccabocca’s garden-gate. Giacomo, who, 
from a bedroom window, had caught sight of 
it winding towards the house, was seized with 
undefinable terror when he beheld it pause 
before their walls and heard the shrill sum- 
mons at the portal. He rushed into his mas- 
ter’s presence, and implored him not to stir 
—not to allow any one to give ingress to the 
enemies the machine might disgorge. “I 
have heard,” said he, “how a town in Italy 
—I think it was Bologna—was once taken 
and given to the sword, by incautiously ad- 
mitting a wooden horse, full of the troops of 
Barbarossa, and all manner of bombs and 
Congreve rockets.” 

“The story is differently told in Virgil,” 
quoth Riccabocca, peeping out of the window. 
* Nevertheless, the machine looks very large 
and suspicious; unloose Pompey.” 

“Father,” said Violante, coloring, “it is 
your friend, Lord L’Estrange ; I hear his 
voice.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ Quite. How can I be mistaken?” 

“Go, then, Giacomo; but take Pompey 
with thee—and give the alarm if we are de- 
ceived.” 

But Violante was right; and in a few mo- 
ments Lord L’Estrange was seen walking up 
the pe and giving the arm to two ladies. 

“Ah,” said Riccabocca, composing his dress- 
ing-robe round him, “ go, my child, and sum- 
mon Jemima. Man to man; but, for Heay- 
en’s sake, woman to woman.” 

Harley had brought his mother and Helen, 
in compliment to the ladies of his friend’s 
household. 

The proud Countess knew that she was in 
the presence of Adversity, and her salute to 
Riccabocea was oniy less respectful than that 
with which she would have rendered homage 
to her sovereign. But Riccabocca, always 
gallant to the sex that he pretended to de- 
spise, was not to be outdone in ceremony ; and 

é bow which replied to the curtsey would 
have edified the rising generation, and de- 
lighted such surviving relicts of the old Court 





breeding as may linger yet amidst the gloomy 
sa the Faubourg St. Germain. These 

ues paid to etiquette, the Countess briefly 
introduced Helen, as Miss Digby, and seated 
herself near the exile. In afew moments the 
two elder personages became quite at home 
with each other; and really, perhaps, Ricca- 
bocca had never, since we have known him, 
showed to such advantage as by the side of 
his polished, but somewhat formal visitor. 
Both had lived go little with our modern, ill- 
bred age! They took out their manners of 
a former race with a sort of pride in airing 
once more such fine lace and superb brocade. 
Riccabocca gave truce to the shrewd but 
homely wisdom of his proverbs—perhaps he 
remembered that Lord Chesterfield denounces 
proverbs as vulgar ;—and gaunt though his 
figure, and far from elegant though his dress- 
ing-robe, there was that about him which 
spoke undeniably of the grand seigneur—of 
one to whom a Marquis de Dangeau would 
have offered a fauteuil by the side of the 
Rohans and Montmorencies. 

Meanwhile, Helen and Harley seated them- 
selves a little apart, and were both silent— 
the first from timidity ; the second, from ab- 
straction. At length the door opened, and 
Harley suddenly sprang to his feet—Violante 
and Jemima entered. Lady Lansmere’s eyes 
first rested on the daughter, and she could 
scarcely refrain from an exclamation of ad- 
miring surprise ; but then, when she caught 
sight of Mrs. Riccabocca’s somewhat humble, 
yet not obsequious mien—looking a little 
shy, @ little homely, yet still thoroughly a 

ntlewoman, (though of your plain rural 

ind of that genus)—she turned from the 
daughter, and with the savoir vivre of the 
fine old school, paid her first respects to the 
wife; respects literally, for her manner im- 
plied t,—but it was more kind, simple, 
and cordial than the respect she had shown 
to Riecabocca ;—as the himself had said, 
here “ it was Woman to Woman.” And then 
she took Violante’s hand in both hers, and 
on her as if she could not resist the 
pleasure of contemplating so much ene 4 
“ My son,” she said softly, and with a h 
sigh—* my son in vain told me not to be sur- 
rised. This is the first time I have ever 
own reality exceed description !” 

Violante’s blush here made her still more 
beantiful ; and as the Countess returned to 
Riccabocea, she stole gently to Helen’s side. 

“ Miss Digby, my ward,” said Harley point- 
edly, observing that his mother had neglected 
her duty of presenting Helen to the ladies. 
He then reseated himself, and conversed-with 
Mrs. Riccabocca; but his bright quick eye 
glanced ever at the two girls. They were 
about the same age—and youth was 
to the superficial eye, they seemed to have in 
common. A greater contrast could not well 
be conceived ; and, what is a 
gained by it. Violante’s brilliant lovelieness 
seemed yet more dazzling, and Helen’s fair 
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“ Lord L’ that you were very 
young when you taly; you remember 
well. He, are taly to England.” 
“He! Impossible!” 
“ Why impossible, fair skeptic ?” cried Har- 
ley, interrupting himself in the midst of a 
to Jemima. 


land there js the noblest 
career for noble minds.” 

Harley was startled, and replied with a 
slight sigh, “ At your age I should have said 
as youdo. But this England of ours is so 
crowded with noble minds, that they only 
jostle each other, and the career is one cloud 
of dust.” 

“So, I have read, seems a battle to the 
common soldier, but not to the chief.” 

ty have read good descriptions of bat- 

see 


rs. Riccabocca, who thought this remark 
a taunt upon her daughter-in-law’s studies, 
hastened to Violante’s relief. 

“ Her Papa made her read the history of 
Italy, and I believe that is full of battles.” 

‘Harley.—* All history is, and all women 
~ fond of war and of warriors. I wonder 
why. 

iolante, (turning to Helen, and in a very 
low voice, resolved that Harley should not 
hear this time.)}—“ We can guess why—can 
we not ?” 

Harley, (hearing every word, as if it had 
been spoken in St. Paul’s Whispering Galle- 
ry.)—“ If you can guess, Helen, pray tell me.” 

elen, (shaking her pretty head, and an- 
swering with a livelier smile than usual.)— 
“ But I am not fond of war and warriors.” 

Harley to Violante.—‘ Then I must appeal 
at once to you, self-convicted Bellona that 
you are, Is it from the cruelty natural to 
the female disposition ?” 

Violante, (with a sweet musical laugh.)— 
A From two propensities still more natural to 


Harley.— You puzzle me : what can they 


. Violante.—“ Pity and admiration ; we pity 
the weak, and admire the brave.” 
| Harley inclined his head, and was silent. 
Lady Linsdiers had suspended her conver- 





sation with Riceaboeca to listen to this dia- 
logue. ‘“ Charming!” she cried. “ You have 
explained what has often perplexed me. Ah, 
Harley, I am glad to see that your satire is 
foiled : you have no reply to that.” 

“No; I willingly own myself defeated— 
too glad to claim the Signorina’s pity, since 
my cavalry sword hangs on the wall,.and I 
can have no longer a professional pretence to 
her admiration. 

He then rose, and glanced towards the 
window. ‘“ But I see a more formidable dis- 

utant for my conqueror to encounter is com- 
ing into the field—one whose profession it is 
to substitute some other romance for that of 
camp and siege.” 

“Our friend Leonard,” said Riccabocca, 
turning his eye also towards the widow. 
“ True; as Quevedo says wittily, ‘ Ever since 
there has been so great a demand for type, 
there has been much less lead to spare for 
cannon-balls.’ ” 

Here Leonard entered. Harley had sent 
Lady Lansmere’s footman to him with a note, 
that prepared him to meet Helen. As he 
came into the room, Harley took him by the 
hand, and led him to Lady Lansmere. 

“ The friend of whom I spoke. Welcome 
him now for my sake, ever after for his own;” 
and then, scarcely allowing time for the 
Countess’s elegant and gracious response, he 
drew Leonard towards Helen. ‘ Children,” 
said he, with a touching voice, that thrilled 
through the hearts of both, “ go and seat your- 
selves yonder, and talk together of the past. 
Signorina, I invite you to renewed discussion 
upon the abstruse metaphysical subject you 
have started; let us see if we cannot find 
gentler sources for pity and admiration than 
war and warriors.” He took Violante aside 
to the window. ‘‘ You remember that Leo- 
nard, in telling you his history last night, 
spoke, you thought, rather too briefly of the 
little girl who had been his companion in the 
rudest time of his trials. When you would 
have questioned more, I interrupted you, and 
said, ‘ You should see her shortly, and ques- 
tion her yourself.’ And now what think you 
of Helen Digby? Hush, speaklow. But her 
ears are not so sharp as mine.” 

Violante—“ Ah! that is the fair creature 
whom Leonard called his child-angel? What 
a lovely innocent face!—the angel is there 
still.’ ; 

Harley, (pleased both at the praise and 
with her who gave it.)}—“ You think so, and 

ou are right. Helen is not communicative. 

ut fine natures are like fine poems—a glance 
at the first two lines suffices for a guess into 
the beauty that waits you, if you read on.” 

Violante gazed on Leonard and Helen as 
they sat apart. Leonard was the speaker, 
Helen the listener; and though the former 
had, in his narrative the night before, been 
indeed brief as to the episode in his life con- 
nected with the orphan, enough had been 
said to interest Violante in the pathos of their 
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former position towards each other, and in 
the ness they must feel in their meet- 

n—separated for years on the wide 
sea of life, now both saved from the storm 
and shipwreck. The tears came into her 
eyes. “True,” she said very softly, “ the 
is more here to move pity and admiration 
than in ”—She paused. 

Harley.—** Complete the sentence. Are 
you ashamed to retract? Fie on your pride 
and obstinacy.” 

Violante.—* No; but even here there have 
been war and heroism—the war of genius 
with adversity, and heroism in the comforter 
who shared it and consoled. Ah! wherever 
pity and admiration are both felt, something 
nobler than mere sorrow must have gone be- 
fore: the heroic must exist.” 

“ Helen does not know what the word 
heroic means,” said Harley, rather sadly; 
“you must teach her.” 

Is it possible, thought he as he spoke, that 
a@ Randal Leslie could have charmed this 
grend creature? No “Heroic” surely, in that 
sleek young placeman. ‘ Your father,” he 
said alond, and fixing his eyes on her face, 
“sees much, he tells me, of a young man, 
about Leonard’s age, as to date; but I never 
estimate the age of men by the parish regis- 
ter; and I should speak of that so-called 
young man as a contemporary of my great- 
grandfather ; I mean Mr. Randal Leslie. Do 
you like him ?” 

“ Like him ?” said Violante slowly, and as 
if sounding her own mind. “Like him—yes.” 

“ Why ?” asked Harley, with dry and curt 
indignation. 

“ His visits seem to please my dear father. 
Certainly, I like him.” 

“Hom. He professes to like you, I sup- 

”? 

Violante laughed, unsuspiciously. She had 
half a mind to reply, “Is that so strange!” 
Bat her r t for Harley stopped her. The 
words wouls hans seemed to her pert. 

“*T am told he is clever,” resumed Harley. 


“ O, certainly.” 

“ And he is rather handsome. But I like 
Leonard’s face better.” 

“ Better—that is not the word. Leonard’s 
face is as that of one who has gazed so often 
upon heaven; and Mr. Leslie’s—ihere is 
neither sunlight nor starlight reflected there.” 

“My dear Violante!” exclaimed Harley, 
overjoyed ; and he pressed her hand. 

The blood rushed over the girl’s cheek and 
brow; her hand trembled in his. But Har- 
ley’s familiar exclamation might have come 
from a father’s lips. 

At this moment, Helen softly approached 
them, and looking timidly into her guardian’s 
face, said, ‘‘ Léonard’s mother is with him: 
he asks me to call and see her. May I?” 

“May you! A pretty notion the Signo- 
rina must form of your enslaved state of 
pupilage, when she hears you ask that ques- 
tion, Of course you may.” 





“ Will you take me there ?” 

Harley looked embarrassed. He thought 
of the widow’s agitation at his name; of 
that desire to shun him, which Leonard had 
confessed, and of which he thought he divin- 
ed the cause. And, so divining, he too shrank 
from such a meeting. 

“Another time, then,” said he, after a 


pause. 

Helen looked disappointed, but said no 
more, 

Violante was on at this ungracions 
answer. She would have blamed it as un- 
feeling in another. But all that Harley did 
was right in her eyes. 

“Cannot I go with Miss Digby ?” said she, 
“andmy mother will go too. We both know 
Mrs. Fairfield. We shall be so pleased to see 
her again.” 

“* So be it,” said Harley ; “I will wait here 
with your father till you come back. Oh, as 
to my mother, she will excuse the—excuse 
Madame Riccabocea, and you too. See how 
charmed she is with your father. I must 
stay to watch over the conjugal interests of 
mine.” 

But Mrs. Riccabocca had too much good 
old country breeding to leave the Countess ; 
and Harley was forced himself to appeal to 
Lady Lansmere. When he had explained 
wef case in point, the Countess rose and 
said— 

“ But I will call myself, with Miss Digby.” 

“No,” said Harley, gravely, but in a whis- 
per. ‘“ No—I would rather not. I will ex- 
plain later.” 

“Then,” said the Countess aloud, after a 
glance of surprise at her son, “I must insist 
on your performing this visit, my dear Madam, 
and you, Signorina. In truth, I have some- 
thing to say confidentially to-—” 

“To me,” interrupted Riccabocca. “ Ah, 
Madame la Comtesse, you restore me to five- 
and-twenty. Go, quick—O jealous and in- 
jured wife; go, both of you, quick; and 
you, too, Harley.” 

“Nay,” said Lady Lansmere, in the same 
tone, “Harley must stay, for my design is 
not at present upon destroying your matri- 
monial happiness, whatever it may be later. 
It is a design so innocent that my son will 
be a partner in it.” 

Here the Countess put her lips to Harley’s 
ear, and whispered. He received ‘her com- 
munication in attentive silence; but when 
she had done, pressed her hand, and bowed 
his head, as if an assent to a proposal. 

In a few minutes, the three ladies and 
Leonard were on their road to the neighbor- 
ing cottage. 

iolante, with her ustal delicate intuition, 
thought that Leonard and Helen must have 
much to say to each other; and ignorant, as 
Leonard himself was, of Helen’s engagement 
to Harley, began already, in the romance 
natural to her age, to predict for them h 
and united days in the future. So she 
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her step-mother’s arm, and left Helen and |—butI forgot that we are no longer cbil- 

Leonard to follow. dren: you cannot how much we men, 
“I wonder,” she said, musingly, “how|and, more than ii perhaps, we writers, 

Miss Digby became Lord L’Estrange’s ward. | whose task it is to unravel the web of human 

Tho sheisnot very rich, nor very bigh-born,” actions, owe even to our own past errors; 
a my love,” said the good Jemima, | and if we learn nothing by the errors of 


“that is not like you; you are not envious 
of her, poor girl 

“Envious! Dear mamma, what a word! 
But don’t you think Leonard and Miss Digby 
seem born for each other? And then the 
recollections of their childhood—the thoughts 
of childhood are so , and its memories so 
strangely soft!” The long lashes drooped 
over Violante’s musing eyes as she spoke. 
“And therefore,” she said after a pause— 
“therefore I hoped that Miss Digby might 
not be very rich, nor very high-born.” 

“T understand you now, Violante,” ex- 
claimed Jemima, her own early passion for 
match-making instantly returning to her; 
“ for as Leon however clever and distin- 
guished, is still the son of Mark Fairfield the 
. carpenter, it would spoil all if Miss Digby 
was, as you say, rich and high-born. I agree 
with you—a very pretty match—a very 
pretty match, indeed. I wish dear Mrs. Dale 
were here now—-she is so clever in settling 
such matters.” 

Meanwhile Leonard and Helen walked side 
by side a few paces in the rear. He had not 
offered her his arm. They had been silent 
hitherto since they left Riccabocca’s house. 

Helen now spoke first. In similar cases it 
is generally the woman, be she ever so timid, 
who does speak first. And here Helen was 
the bolder: for Leonard did not disguise 
from himself the nature of his feelings, and 
Helen was engaged to another ; and her pure 
heart was fortified by the trust reposed in it. 

“And have you ever heard more of the 
good Dr. Morgan, who had powders against 
sorrow, and who meant to be so kind to us 
—though,” she added, coloring, “ we did not 
think so then ?” 

“He took my child-angel from me,” said 
Leonard, with visible emotion; “ and if she 
had not returned, where and what should I 
be now? But I have forgiven him. No, I 
have never met him since.” 

“ And that terrible Mr. Burley ?” 

“Poor, poor Burley! He, too, is vanished 
out of my present life. I have made many 
inquiries after him; all I can hear is that he 
went abroad, oe as & correspondent to 
some journal. I should like so much to see 
him again, now that perhaps I could help 
him as he helped me.” 

“ Helped you—ah!” 

Leonard smiled with a beating heart, as he 


saw again the dear, prudent, warning look, | 


and involuntarily drew closer to Helen. She 
seemed more restored to him and to her for- 
mer self. 

“Helped me much by his instructions; 
more, perhaps, by his very faults. You can- 


not guess, Helen—I beg pardon, Miss Digby 





others, we should be dull indeed. We must 

know where the roads divide, and have 

marked where they lead to, before we can 

erect our sign-posts ; and books are the sign- 
in human life.” 

“ Books !—And I have not yet read yours. 
And Lord L’Estrange tells me you are famous 
now. Yet you remember me still—the poor 
orphan child, whom you first saw weeping 
at her father’s grave, and with whom you 
burdened your own young life, over-burden- 
ed already. No, still call me Helen—you 
must always be to me—a brother! Lord 
L’Estrange feels that ; he said so tome when 
he told me that we were to meet again. He 
is so generous, so noble. Brother!” cried 
Helen, suddenly, and extending her hand, 
with a sweet but sublime look in her gentle 
face—“ brother, we will never forfeit his es- 
teem; we will both do our best to repay 
him? Will we not—say so ?” 

Leonard felt overpowered by contending 
and unanalyzed emotions. Touched almost 
to tears by the affectionate address—thrilled 
by the hand that pressed his own—and yet 
with a vague fear, a consciousness that some- 
thing more than the words themselves was 
implied—something that che.ked all hope. 
And this word “brother,” once so precious 
and so dear, why did he shrink from it now? 
—why could he not too say the sweet word 
“ sister ?” 

“She is above me now and evermore,” 
he thought, mournfully ; and the tones of his 
voice, when he spoke again, were changed. 
The appeal to renewed intimacy but made 
him more distant; and to that appeal itself 
he made no direct answer; for Mrs. Ricca- 
bocca, now turning round, and pointing to the 
cottage which came in view, with its pictu- 
resque gable ends, cried out— 

“But is that your house, Leonard? I 
never saw any thing so pretty.” 

“You do not remember it then,” said 
Leonard to Helen, in accents of melanchol 
reproach—“ there where I saw you last! 
doubted whether to keep it exactly as it was, 
and I said, ‘No! the association is not 
changed because we try to surround it with 
whatever beauty we can create: the dearer 
the association, the more the Beautiful be- 
comes to it natural.’ Perhaps you don’t un- 
derstand this—perhaps it is only we poor 
poets who do.” 

“T understand it,” said Helen, gently. 
She looked wistfully at the cottage. 

“So changed—lI have so often pictured it 
to myself—never, never like this; yet I 
loved it, a as it was to my re- 
collection; and the garret, and the tree in 
the carpenter’s yard.” 
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She did not give these thoughts utterance. 
And they now entered the garden. 


OHAPTER IV. 

Mars. Farrrietp was a proud woman when 
she received Mrs. Riccabocca and Violante in 
her grand house; for a grand house to her 
was that cottage to which her boy Lenny had 
brought her home. Proud, indeed, ever was 
Widow Fairfield; but she thought then in 
her secret heart, that if ever she could receive 
in the drawing-room of that grand house the 

t Mrs. Hazeldean, who had so lectured 
er for refusing to live any longer in the 
humble tenement rented of the Becire; the 
cup of human bliss would be filled, and she 
could contentedly die of the pride of it. She 
did not much notice Helen—her attention 
was too absorbed by the ladies who renewed 
their old oes with her, and she car- 
ried them all over the house, yea, into the 
very kitchen ; and so, somehow or other, there 
was a short time when Helen and Leonard 
found themselves alone. It was in the study. 
Helen had unconsciously seated herself in 
Leonard’s own chair, and she was gazing with 
anxious and wistful interest, on the scattered 
pers, looking so disorderly (though, in truth, 
in that disorder there was method, but meth- 
od only known to the owner), and at the ven- 
erable; well-worn books, in all languages, ly- 
ing on the floor, on the chairs—any where. 
I must confess that Helen’s first tidy woman- 
like idea was a great desire to arrange the 
latter. ‘ Poor Lecnard,” she thought to her- 
self—“ the rest of the house so neat, but no 
one to take care of his own room and of 
him!” 

As if he divined her thought, Leonard 
smiled, and said, “It would be a cruel kind- 
ness to the spider, if the gentlest hand in the 
world tried to set its cobweb to rights.” 

Helen. — You were not quite so bad in 
the old days.” 

Leonard.—“ Yet even then, you were ob- 
liged to take care of the money. I have more 
books now, and more money. My present 
housekeeper lets me take care of the books, 
but she is less indulgent as to the money.” 

Helen, (archly.)—“ Are you as absent as 
ever ?” 

Leonard.—" Much more so, I fear. The 
habit is incorrigible, Miss Digby—” 

R guerne Not Miss Digby—-sister, if you 

e. 

Leonard, (evading the word that implied 
so forbidden an affinity.)—“ Helen, will you 
grant me a favor? Your eyes and your smile 
say ‘yes.’ Will you lay aside, for one min- 
ute, your shawl and bonnet? What! can 
you be surprised that I ask it? Can you not 
understand that I wish for one minute to 
think you are at home again under this roof?” 

Helen cast down her eyes, and seemed 
troubled ; then she raised them, with a soft 
angelic candor in their dovelike blue, and, as 
if in shelter from all thoughts of more warm 





affection, murmured “brother,” and did 
as he asked her. 

So there she sat, amongst the dull books, 
by his table, near the open window—her fair 
hair oe on her forehead—looking so good, 
so calm, so happy! Leonard wondered at his 
own self-command. His heart yearned to her 
with such inexpressible love—his lips so long- 
ed to murmur—“ Ah, as now so could it be 
for ever! Is the home too mean?” But that 
word “brother” was as a talisman between 
her and him. 

Yet she looked so at home—perlaps so at 
home she felt!—more certainly than she had 

et learned to do in that. stiff stately house 
in which she was soon to have a daughter’s 
rights. Was she suddenly made aware of this 
—that she so suddenly arose—and with a look 
of alarm and distress on her face— 

“ But—we are keeping Lady Lansmere too 
long,” she said, falteringly. ‘“ We must go 
now,” and she hastily took up her shawl and 
bonnet. 

Just then Mrs. Fairfield entered with the 
visitors, and began making excuses for inat- 
tention to Miss Digby, whose identity with 
Leonard’s child-angel she had not yet learned. 

Helen received these apologies with her 
usual sweetness. ‘‘ Nay,” she said, “ your 
son and I are such old friends, how could you 
stand on ceremony with me?” 

“Old friends!” Mrs. Fairfield stared 
amazed, and then surveyed the fair speaker 
more curiously than she had yet done. “ Pret- 
ty, nice spoken thing,” thought the widow; 
“as nice spoken as Miss Violante, and hum- 
bler-looking-like—though, as to dress, I never 
see any thing so elegant out of a picter.” 

Helen now appropriated Mrs. Riccabocca’s 
arm; and after a kind leave-taking with the 
widow, the ladies returned towards Riccaboc- 
ca’s house. 

Mrs. Fairfield, however, ran after them 
with Leonard’s hat and gloves, which he had 
forgotten. +; 

“Deed, boy,” said she kindly, yet scold- 
ingly, “‘ but there'd be no more fine books, if 
the Lord had not fixed your head on your 
shoulders. You would not think it, marm,” 
she added to Mrs. Ri “ but sin’ he 
has left you, he’s not the ’cute lad he was; 
me helpless at times, marm !” 

elen could not resist turning round, and 
looking at Leonard, with a sly smile. 

The widow saw the smile, and catching 
Leonard by the arm, whispered, “‘ But, where 
before have you seen that pretty young lady? 
Old friends!” 

‘“‘ Ah, mother,” said Leonard, sadly, “ itis a 
long tale ; you have heard the beginning, who 
can guess the end?”—and he escaped. But 
Helen still leant on the arm of Mrs. Riccoboe- 
ca, and, in the walk back, it seemed to Leo- 
nard as if the winter had resettled in the sky. 

Yet he was by the side of Violante, and 
she — to him with such praise of Helen! 
Alas! it is not always so sweet as folks say, 
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and Harley than 
. she laid her hand on the exile’s arm, and, ad- 
dressing him bya title she had not before 
given him, and from which he appeared. to 
shrink nervously, said—* Harley, in bringing 
mne to visit you, was forced to reveal to me 
ee , for I should have discovered 

You may not remember me, in spite of 
your But I mixed more in the 
world than I do now, during your first visit 
to England, and once sat next to you at din- 
ner at Carlton House. Nay, no compliments, 
but listen to me. _ Harley tells me you have 
cause for some alarm respecting the designs 
of an audacious and unprincipled—adven- 
turer, I may call him ; for adventurers are of 
aliranks. Suffer your daughter to come to 
me, on a visit, as long as you please. With 
— least, she will be safe ; and if you, too, 
and the—” 

“Stop, my dear madam,” interrupted Ric- 
cabocea, with great vivacity, “ your kindness 
overpowers me. I thank you most grateful- 
ly vor ae 3 invitation to my child; but—” 

“Nay,” in his turn interrupted Harley, 
“no buts. I was not aware of my mother’s 
intention when she entered this room. But 
since she whispered it to me, I have reflected 
on it, and am convinced that it is but a pru- 
dent precaution. Your retreat is known to 
Mr. Leslie—he is known to Peschiera. Grant 
that no indiscretion of Mr. Leslie’s betray the 
secret; still I have reason to believe that the 
Count guesses Randal’s acquaintance with 
ae Andley Egerton this morning told me 

e had gathe-ed that, not from the young 
man himself, but from questions put to him- 
self by’ Madame di Negra; and Peschiera 
might, and would, set spies, to track Leslie to 
every house that he visits—might and would, 
still more naturally, set spies to track myself. 
Were this man an Englishman, I should laugh 
at his machinations ; but he is an Italian, and 
has been a conspirator. What he could do, 
I know not; but an assassin can penetrate 
into a camp, and a traitor can creep through 
closed walls to one’s hearth. With my mo- 
ther, Violante must be safe; that you cannot 
oppose. And why not come yourself?” 

iccabocca had noreply to these arguments, 
so far as they affected Violante ; indeed, the 
awakened the almost superstitious terror wit 
which he ed his enemy, and he con- 
sented at once that Violante should accept 
the invitation proffered. But he refused it 
for himself and Jemima. 

“To say truth,” said he simply, “I made 
a secret vow, on re-entering England, that I 
would associate with rone who knew the 
rank I had formerly held in my own land. 





-| I felt that ol wy shioophy was needed, to 
i} 


reconcile and tuate myself to my altered 
circumstances. In order to find in my pres- 
ent existence, however humble, those bless- 
ings which make all life noble—dignity and 
peace—it was necessary for poor, weak hu- 
man nature, wholly to dismiss the past. It 
would unsettle me sadly, could I come to 
your house, renew a while, in your’kindness 
and respect—nay, in the very atmosphere of 
your society—the sense of what I have been; 
and then (should the more than doubtful 
chance of recall from my exile fail me) to 
—) and find myself for the rest of life— 
what I am. And though, were I alone, I 
might trust myself perhaps to the danger— 
yet my wife: she is happy and contented 
now ; would she be so, if you had once spoil- 
ed her for the simple position of Dr. Ricca- 
bocca’s wife? Should: I not have to listen 
to regrets, and hopes, and fears that would 
prick op through my thin cloak of philo- 
sophy? Even as it is, since in a moment 
of weakness I confided my secret to her, 
I have had ‘my rank’ thrown at me— 
with a careless hand, it is true—but it hits 
hard, nevertheless. No stone hurts like one 
taken from the ruins of one’s own home; 
and the grander the home, why, the heavier 
the stone! Protect, dear madam—protect 
my daughter, since her father doubts bis own 
power to do so. But—ask no more.” 

Riccabocca was immovable here. And the 
matter was settled as he decided, it being 
agreed that Violante should be still styled the 
daughter of Dr. Riccabocca. 

‘** And now, one word more,” said Harley. 
“ Do not confide to Mr. Leslie these arrange- 
ments ; do not let him know where Violante is 
placed—at least, until I authorize such confi- 
dence in him. It is sufficient excuse, that it 
is no use to know unless he called to see her, 
and his movements, as I said before, may be 
watched. You can give the same reason to 
suspend his visits to yourself. Suffer me, 
meanwhile, to mature my judgment on this 
young man. In the mean while also, I think 
that I shall have means of ascertaining the 
real nature of Peschiera’s schemes. His sis- 
ter has sought to know me; I will give her 
the occasion. I have heard some things of 
her in my last residence abroad, which make 
me believe that she cannot be wholly the 
Count’s tool in any schemes nakedly villan- 
ous; that she has some finer qualities in her 
than I once supposed; and that she can be 
won from his influence. It is a state of war; 
we will carry it into the enemy’s camp. You 
will promise me, then, to refrain from all 
further confidence to Mr. Leslie.” 

“For the present, yes,” said Riccabocca, 
reluctantly. 

“Do not even say that you have seen me, 
unless he first tell you that I am in England, 
and wish to learn your residence. I will give 
him full occasion to do so. Pish! don’t hesi- 
tate; you know your own proverb— 
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‘ Boccha chiusa, ed occhio aperto 
Non fece mai nissun deserto.’ 
‘The closed mouth and the open eye,’ &c.” 
“That’s very true,” said the Doctor, much 
struck. “Verytrue. ‘ In bocchac hiusanon 
centrano ? One cun’t swallow flies if 
one keeps one’s mouth shut. Corpo di Bac- 
co! that’s very true!” 
Harley took aside the Italian. ; 
“You see if our hope of discovering the 
lost packet, or if our belief in the nature of 
its contents, be too sanguine, still, in a few 
eons sch it y possible that ay ee can have 
no er designs on your daughte: i- 
ble that den tao tea tes to ot and Vio- 
lante would cease to be in danger, because 
she would cease to be an heiress. indeed, i 
may be well to let Peschiera know this 
chance; it would, at least, make him delay 
all his plans while we are tracking the docu- 
ment that may defeat them for ever.” 
“No, no! for heaven’s sake, no!” ex- 
Ricca) pale as ashes. “Not a 
word tohim. I don’t mean to impute to him 
crimes of which he may be innocent. But 
he meant to take my life when I escaped the 
eri of his hirelings in Italy. He did not 
esitate, in his avarice, to denounce a kins- 
man ; expose hundreds to the sword, if re- 
sisting—to the dungeon, if passive. Did he 
know that my wife might bear me a son, how 
can I tell that his designs might not change 
into others still darker, and more monstrous, 
than those he now openly parades, though 
after all, not more infamous and vile ? Would 
my wife’s life be safe? Not more difficult to 
convey poison into my house, than to steal 
my childfrom my hearth. Don’t despise me; 
but when I think of my wife, my daughter, 
and that man, my min forsakes me: I am 
one fear.” 
“ Nay, this apprehension is too e 
We do not live in the age of the Borgias. 
Could Peschiera resort to the risks of a mur- 
der, it is for yourself that you should fear.” 
“For myself!—I! I!” cried the exile, 
raising his tall stature to its full height. “Is 
it not enough degradation to a man who has 
borne the name of such ancestors, to fear for 
those he loves! Fear for myself! Is it you 
who ask if I am a coward?” 
He recovered himself as he felt Harley’s 
penitential and admiring grasp of the hand. 
“See,” said he, turning to the Countess 
with a melancholy smile, “how even one 
hour of tna society destroys the habits of 
years. Dr. Riccabocca is talking of his an- 
cestors !” 


rated. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ViorantE and Jemima were both greatly 
surprised, as the reader may suppose, when 
they heard, on their return, the arrangements 
already made for the former. The Countess 
insisted on taking her at once, and Riccaboc- 
ca briefly said, “ Certainly, the sooner the 
better.” Violante was stunned and bewil- 
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tle Teadlo of things —— with i = 
necessary, inany 8 
woman’s sigh that noo wardrobe con- 
tained so few things befitting. But among 
ene she sli: a ong —— _ 
8a perhaps of years, 
with it a few affectionate lines, 
Violante to ask the Countess to buy*her 
that was proper for her father’s child. There 
is always something hurried and uncomfort- 
able in the abrupt and unexpected withdrawal 
of any member from a quiet household. The 
small party broke into still smaller knots, 
Violante hung on her father, and listened 
vaguely to-his not very lucid explanations, 
The Countess approached Leonard, and ac- 
—_ to the usual a of wns of we 
ity addressing young authors, complimen 
him highly on the books she had not read, 
but which her son assured her were so re- 
markable. She was a little anxious to. know 
where Harley had met with Mr. Oran, whom 
he called his friend; but she was too high- 
bred to inquire, or to express any won- 
der that should be friends with genius. 

She took it for granted that they had form- 
ed their acquaintance abroad, 

Harley conversed with Helen. ‘ You are 
not a 4 Sao Violante is coming to ust 
She will be just such a companion for you as 
I could desire ; of your own years too.” 

Helen, (ingenuously.)—* It is hard to think. 
I am not younger than she is.” 

Harley.—* Why, my dear Helen?” 

Helen.— She is so brilliant. She talks so. 
beautifully. And I—” 

Harley.—* And you want but the habit 
of talking, to do justice to your own beauti- 
ful thoughts.” 

Helen looked at him gratefully, but shook 
her head. It was a common trick of hers, 
and always when she was praised. 

At last the preparations were made—the 
farewell was said. Violante was in the car- 
riage Wy Lady Lansmere’s side. Slowly mov- 
ed on the stately equipage with its four horses 
and trim postillions, heraldic badges on their 


‘shoulders, in the style rarely seen in the 


neighborhood of the me lis, and now 
fast vanishing even amidst distant counties. 

Ricca! Jemima, and Jackeymo con- 
tinued to gaze after itfrom the gate. 

“ She is gone,” said Jackeymo, brushing his 
eyes with his coat-sleeve. “ But it is iad 
off one’s mind.” 

“ And another ]oad on one’s heart,” murmur-. 
ed Riccabocca. “ Don’t cry, Jemima; it may 
be bad for you, and had for him that is to 
come, It is astonishing how the humors of 
the mother may affectthe unborn. I should. 
not like to have a son who has a more than 
usual propensity to tears.” 

The poor philosopher tried to smile ; but it 
was a bad attempt. He went slowly in and 
shut himself up with his books. But he could 
not read. His whole mind was unsettled. 
And though, like all parents, he had been 
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anxious to rid himself of a beloved daughter 
for life, now that she was gone but for a while, 
# string seemed broken in the Music of Home. 


OHAFTER VI. 
Tue evening of the same day, as Ege 
who was to entertain a large party at Tr, 
ae eb&nging his dress, Harley walked into 
room. 
dismissed his valet by a sign, and 
co his toilet. . 
“Excuse me, my dear Harley, I have only 
ten minutes to give you. I ex one of 
the royal dukes, and eee. is the stern 
virtue of men of business, the graceful 
courtesy of pe ik 
Harley had usually a jest for his friend’s 
beer t but he had none now. He laid 
hand kindly on Egerton’s shoulder—* Be- 
fore I speak of my business, tell me how you 
are—better ?” 


“ Better—nay, I am always well. Pooh! 
T may look a little oa of toil will 
tell on the countenance. But that matters 
little—the period of life has passed with me 
when one cares how one looks in the glass.” 

As he spoke, mn completed his dress, 
and came to the hearth, standing there, erect 
and dignified as usual, still far handsomer than 
mally a younger man, and with a form that 
seemed to have ample vigor to support for 
many a year the sad and glorious burden of 

wer, 

‘So now to your business, Harley.” 

“Tn the first place, I want you to present 
me, at the first opportunity, to Madame di 
Negra. You say she wished to know me.” 

Are you serious ?” , 

“ Yes.’ 

“ Well, then, she receives this evening. 
I did not mean to go; but when my party 
breaks up”— 

“ You can call for meat‘ The Travellers.’ Do! 

“ Next—you knew Lady Jane Horton bet- 
ter even than I did, at least in the last year 
of her life.” Harley sighed, and Egerton 
tarned and stirred the fire. 

“Pray, did you ever see at her house, or 
hear her speak of, a Mrs. Bertram ?” 

“Of whom?” said Egerton, in a hollow 
voice, his face still turned towards the fire. 

“A Mrs. Bertram; but heavens! my dear 
fellow, what is the matter? Are you ill?” 

“ A spasm at the heart-—that is all—don’t 
ring—I shall be better presently—go on talk- 
ing. Mrs.—— why do you ask?” 

“Why! I have hardly time to explain; 
but I am, as I told you, resolved on righting 
my old Italian friend, if Heaven will help me, 
as it ever does help the just when. they be- 
stir themselves; and this Mrs. Bertram is 
mixed up in my friend’s affairs.” 

“His! How is that possible?” 

Harley rapidly and succinctly explained. 
Audley listened attentively, with his eyes 
fixed on the floor, and still seeming to inher 
under great difficulty of breathing. 





At last he answered, I remember some- 
thing of this Mrs.—Mrs.—Bertram. But your 
ing after her would be useless. I think 
I have heard that she is long since dead ; nay, 
I am sure of it.” 

“Dead!—that is most unfortunate. But 
do you know any of her relations or friends? 
Can you suggest any mode of tracing this 
packet if it came to her hands?” 

“ No.” 

“ And Jane had scarcely any friend 
that I remember, except my mother, and she 
knows nothing of this Mrs. Bertram. How 
unlucky! I think I shall advertise. Yet, no. 
I could only distin this Mrs. Bertram 
from any other of the same name, by stating 
with whom she had gone abroad, and that 
would catch the attention of Peschiera, and 
set him to counterwork us.” 

‘“* And what avails it ?” said Egerton. “She 
whom you seek is no more—no more!” He 

used, and went on rapidly—‘ The packet 

id not arrive in England till years after her 
death—was no doubt returned to the post- 
office—is destroyed long ago.” 

Harley looked very much disappointed. 
Egerton went on in a sort of set mechanical 
voice, as if not thinking of what he said, but 
speaking from the dry practical mode of rea- 
soning which was habitual to him, and by 
which the man of the world destroys the 
hopes of an enthusiast. Then starting up at 
the sound of the first thundering knock at the 
street door, he said, “Hark! you must ex- 
i Rall bias 

“T leave you, iny dear Audley. Are you 
better now » dite F ‘ 

“Much, much—quite well. I will call for 
you,- probably between eleven and twelve.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Ir any one could be more surprised at see- 
ing Lord L’Estrange at the house of Madame di 
Negra that evening than the fair hostess her- 
self, it was Randal Leslie. Something instinc- 
tively told him that this visit threatened in- 
terference with whatever might be his ulti- 
mate projects in regard to Riccabocca and 
Violante. But Randal Leslie was not one of 
those who shrink from an intellectual com- 
bat. On the contrary, he was too confident 
of his powers of intrigue, not to take a de- 
light in their exercise. He could not conceive 
that the indolent Harley could be a match 
for his own restless activity and dogged per- 
severance. But in a very few moments fear 
crept on him. No man of his day could 
produce a more brilliant effect than Lord 
L’Estrange, when he deigned to desire it. 
Without much pretence to that personal 
beauty which strikes at first sight, he still re- 
tained all the charm of countenance, and all 
the of manner which had made him in 
boyhood the spoiled darling of society. Ma- 
dame di Negra had collected but a small cir- 
cle round her, still it was of the élite of the 


| great world ; not, indeed, those more precise 
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and reserved dames du whom the 
lighter and easier of the fair dispensers of 
fashion ridicule as prudes; ‘but, nevertheless, 
ladies were there, as unblemished in reputa- 
tion as high in rank; flirts and coquettes, 
perhaps—nothing more ; in short, “ charming 
women”—the gay butterflies that hover over 
the stiff parterre. And there were ambassa- 
dors and ministers, and wits and brilliant de- 
baters, and first-rate dandies (dandies, when 
first-rate, are generally very agreeable men). 
Amongst all these various persons, Harley, 
so long a stranger to the London world, 
seemed to make himself at home with the 
ease of an Alcibiades. Many.of the less ju- 
venile jadies remembered him, and rushed to 
claim his acquaintance, with nods, and becks, 
and wreathed smiles. He had ready compli- 
ments for each. And few indeed were there, 
- men or women, for whom Harley L’Estran 
had not appropriate attraction. _— - 
Pega as age nom and yy or the 
ve; whim and pleasantry for the ; 
early for the sited ; and for the et 
gar natures, was he not Lord L’Estrange, 
unmarried, heir to an ancient earldom, and 
some fifty thousand a-year ? 

Not till he had succeeded in the general 
effect—which, it must be owned, he did his 
best to create-—-did Harley seriously and 
especially devote himself to his hostess. And 


then he seated himself Ly her side; and as if} Randal 


in compliment to both, less pressing admirers 
insensibly slipped away and edged off. 

Frank Hazeldean was the last to quit his 
ground behind Madame di Negra’s chair; but 
when he found that the two began to talk in 
Italian, and he could not understand a word 
they said, he too—fancying, poor fellow, that 
he looked foolish, and cursing his Eaton edu- 
cation that had neglected, for languages spoken 
by the dead; of which he had learned little, 
those still in use among the living, of which 
he had learned naught—retreated towards 
Randal, and asked wistfully, “Pray, what 
age should you say L’Estrange was? He 
must be devilish old, in spite of his looks. 
Why, he was at Waterloo!” 

“ He is young enough to be a terrible rival,” 
answered Randal, with artful trath. 

Frank turned pale, and began to meditate 
dreadful bloodthirsty thoughts, of which hair- 
triggers and Lord’s Oricket-ground formed 
the staple. 

Certainly there was —— ground for a 
lover’s jealousy. For Harley and Beatrice 
now conversed in a low tone, and Beatrice 
seemed agitated, and Harley earnest. Ran- 
dal himself grew more and more perplexed. 
Was Lord L’Estrange really enamored of the 
Marchesa? If 80, farewell to all hopes of 
Frank’s marriage with her! Or was he 
merely playing a part iu Riccabocca’s inter- 
est; pretending to be the lover, in order to 
obtain an influence over her mind, rule her 
through her ambition, and secure an ally 
against her brother? Was this finesse com- 





patible with Randal’s notions of "s 
character? Was it consistent with that chiv- 
alric and soldierly spirit of honor which the 
frank nobleman affected, to make love to a 
woman in a mere ruse de guerre? Oould 
mere friendship for Riccebocca be a sufficient 
inducement to a man, who, whatever his 
weaknesses or his errors, seemed to wear on 
his very forehead a soul above deceit, to 


this movie, 5 new pan flashed upon 


Randal—might not Lord a have 
speculated himself upon winning Violante? 
—would not that account for all the exertions 
he had made on behalf of her inheritance at 
the court of Vienna—pxertions of which Pes- 
chiera and Beatriee had both complained? 
Those objections which the Austrian govern- 
ment might take to Violante’s iage with 
some obscure Englishman would probably not 
exist against a man like Harley L’Estrange, 
whose family not only bel to the high- 
est ar’ y of England, but had always 
supported opinions in vogue amongst the lead- 
ing governments of Europe. Harley himself, 
it is true, had never taken part in politics, 
but his notions were, no doubt, those of a 
high-born soldier, who had fought, in alliance 
with Austria, for the restoraticn of the Bour- 
bons. And this immense wealth—which 
Violante might lose if she married one like 
himself—her marriage with the heir 
of the Lansmeres might actually tend only to 
secure. Oould Harley, with all his own ex- 
pectations, be indifferent to such a prize ?— 
and no doubt he had learned Violante’s rare 
or in his correspondence with Ricca- 


Thus considered, it seemed natural to Ran- 
dal’s estimate of hnman nature, that Harley’s 
more prudish scruples of honor, as regards 
what is due to women, could not a 
temptation so strong. Mere friendship was 
not a motive powerful enough to shake them, 
but ambition was, 

While Randal was thus cogitating, Frank 
thus suffering, and many a whisper, in com- 
ment on the evident flirtation between the 
beautiful hostess and the accomplished guest, 
reached the ears both of the brooding sche- 
ter and the jealous lover, the conversation 
between the two objects of remark and gos- 
sip had taken a new turn. Indeed, Beatrice 
had made an effort to change it. 

“Tt is long, my lord,” said she, still speak- 
ing Italian, ‘since I have heard sentiments 
like those you address to me; and if I donot 
feel myself wholly unworthy of them, it is 
from the pleasure I have felt in reading sen- 
timents equally foreign to the language of the 
world in which I live.” She took a book 
from the table as she spoke : “‘ Have you seen 
this work ?” 

Harley glanced at the title-page. “To be 
sure I have,sand I know the author.” 

I envy you that honor. I should so like 
also to know one who has discovered to me 
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-— 


et I had never 


, Marchesa, if the book has 
Pag srg pany Cesar pal 
false compliment—formed ing 
estimate of your nature; for the charm of the 
work is but in its 


“ Nay, that cannot be true, or why is it so 
popular i» 

* Becanse good rnd generous emotions are 
more common to the human heart than we 
are aware of till the appeal comes.” 

“Don’t ask me to think that! I have 
found the world so base.” 

“ Pardon me a rude‘question; but what do 
you know of the world?” 

Beatrice looked first in surprise at Harley, 
fenganens round the room with significant 

'y: 

“As I onan you call this little room 
‘the world.’ itso. I will venture to say, 
that if the people in this room were suddenly 
converted into an audience before a stage, 
and you were as consummate in the actor’s 
art as you are in all others that please.and 
command—” 

“ Well?” 

“ And were to deliver a speech full of sor- 
did and base sentiments, you would be hissed. 
But let any other woman, with half your 
powers, arise and utter sentiments sweet and 
womanly, or honest and lofty—and applause 
would flow from every lip, and tears rush to 
many a worldly eye. The true proof of the 
inherent nobleness of our common nature is 
in the sympathy it betrays with what is no- 
ble wherever crowds are collected. Never 
believe the world is base ;—if it were so, no 
society could hold together fora day. But 

ou would know the author of this book? 
will bring him to you.” 

“ Do. ” 


“ And now,” said Harley rising, and with 
his candid winning smile, ‘do you think we 
shall ever be friends ?” 

“You have startled me so, that I can 
scarcely answer. But why would you be 
friends with me?” 

“Because you need afriend. You have 
none ?” 

“ Strange flatterer!” said Beatrice, smiling, 
though very sadly ; and looking up, her eye 
caught Randal's. 

“ Pooh!” said Harley, “ you are too pene- 
trating to believe that you inspire friendship 
there. Ah, do you suppose that, all the 
while I have™been conversing with you, I 
have not noticed the watchful gaze of Mr. 
Randal Leslie? What tie can possibly con- 
nect you together I know not yet; but I 
soon shall.” 

“Indeed! you talk like one of the old 
Council of Venice. You try bard to make 
me fear you,” said Beatrice, seeking to es- 
cape from the graver kind of impression 





Harley had made on her, by the affectation, 
very of ur ¢ yaa? ot levity. 

, I,” said L’Estrange, calmly, “ tell 
Sent aa eones etd ilp aged. tone. 

an roug) crowd to re- 
join Audiey,.who was seated in a corner, 
whispering with some of his political col- 
leagues. Before Harley reached the minister, 
he found himself close to Randal and young 
Hazeldean. 

He bowed to the first, and extended his 
hand to the last. Randal felt the distinctio 
and his sullen, bitter pride was deeply galled 
—a feeling of hate towards Harley passed 
into his mind. He was pleased to see the 
cold hesitation with which Frank just touch- 
ed the hand offered to him. But Randal had 
not been the only person whose watch upon 
Beatrice the keen-eyed Harley had noticed. 
Harley had seen the angry looks of. Frank - 
Hazeldean, and divined the cause: So he 
smiled forgivingly at the slight he had re- 
ceived. ° 

“You are like me, Mr. Hazeldean,” said 
he. “You think something of the heart 
should with all courtesy that bespeaks 
friendship— 

“The hand of Douglas is his own.” 

Here Harley drew aside Randal, “ Mr. 
Leslie, a word with you, If I wished to 
know the retreat of Dr. Riecabocea, in order 
to render him a great service, would you con- 
fide to me that secret?” 

“That woman has let out her suspicions 
that I know the exile’s retreat,” thought 
Randal; and with rare presence of ynind, he 
replied at once— 

“My Lord, yonder stands a connection of 
Dr. Riccabocca’s. Mr. Hazeldean is surely 
the person to whom you should address this 
inquiry.” 

“ Not so, Mr. Leslie; for I suspect that he 
cannot answer it, and that you can. Well, I 
will ask something that it seems to me you 
may grant without hesitation. Should you 
see Dr. Riccabocca, tell him that I am in 
England, and so leave it to him to commn- 
nicate with me or not; but perhaps you 
have already done so?” 

“Lord L’Estrange,” said Randal, bowin 
low, with pointed formality, “‘ excuse me if 
decline either to disclaim or acquiesce in the 
knowledge. you impute to me. If I am ac- 
ee with any secret intrusted to me by 

r. Riccabocea, it is for me to use my own 
discretion how best to guard it. And for the 
rest, after the Scotch earl, whose words your 
lordship has quoted, refused to touch the hand 
of Marmion, Douglas could scarcely have 
called him back in order to give him—a mes- 

” 

arley was not prepared for this tone in 
Mr. Egerton’s protégé, and his own gallant 
nature was rather pleased than irritated by a 
haughtiness that at least seemed to bespeak 
independence of spirit. Nevertheless, L’Es- 
trange’s suspicions of Randal were too strong 
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to be easily set aside, and therefore he replied, 
, but with covert taunt— 

“T submit to your rebuke, Mr. 

I meant not the offence you woul 
to me. I t my unlucky quota- 
tion yet the more, since the wit of your re- 
tort has obliged you to identify yourself with 
Marmion, who, though a clever and brave 
fellow, was an uncommonly—tricky one.” 
And so Harley, certainly having the 
it, moved on, and os Egerton, in a few 
minutes more both left the room. 

“What was L’Estrange saying to you?” 
asked Frank. “Something about Beatrice, I 
SHO: only ests ” 

0; only quoting poetry. 

“ Then, what made ae ie 80 angry, m 
dear fellow? I know it was your kind feel- 
ing for me. As you say, he is a formidable 
rival. But that can’t be his own hair. 
you think he wears a et? Iam sure he 
was praising Beatrice. He is evidently very 
much smitten with her. But I don’t think she 
isa woman to be caught by mere rank and 
fortune! Do you? Why can’t you speak ?” 

“If you do not get her consent soon, I 
think she is lost to you,” said Randal slowly ; 
and, before Frank could recover his dismay, 
glided from the house. 

CHAPTER 1X. . 

Viorante’s first evening at the Lansmeres, 
had seemed happier to her than the first even- 
ing, under the same roof, had done to Helen. 
True that she missed her father much—Je- 
mima somewhat; but she so identified her 
father’s cause with Harley, that she had a 
sort of vague feeling that it was to promote 
that cause that she was on this visit to Har- 
ley’s parents. And the Countess, it must be 
owned, was more emphatically cordial to her 
than she had ever yet been to Captain Dig- 
by’s orphan. But perhaps the real difference 
in the heart of either girl was this, that Helen 
felt awe of Lady Lansmere, and Violante felt 
only love for Lord L’Estrange’s mother. 
Violante, too, was one of those persons whom 
a reserved and formal person, like the Count- 
ess, ‘can get on with,” as the phrase goes. 
Not so poor little Helen—so shy herself, and 
80 hard to coax into more than gentle mono- 
syllables. And Lady Lansmere’s favorite 
talk was always of Harley. Helen had lis- 
tened to such talk with respect and interest. 
Violante listened to it with inquisitive eager- 
ness—with blushing delight. The mother’s 
heart noticed the distinction between the 
two, and no wonder that the heart moved 
more to Violante thanto Helen. Lord Lans- 
mere, too, like most gentlemen of his age, 
clumped all young ladies together, as a harm- 
less, amiable, but singularly stupid class of 
the genus-Petticoat, meant to look pretty, 

y the piano, and talk to each other about 

ks and sweethearts. Therefore this ani- 
mated, dazzling creature, with her infinite va- 
riety of look and play of mind, took him by 


t of | fin 





surprise, charmed him into oe and 
warmed him into rnenmir? & slow tat in 
her quiet corner, at her work, sometimes lis- 
tening with mournful, though certainly unen- 
vious, admiration at Violante’s Mb yet ever 
unconscious, eloquence of word and thought 
—sometimes plunged deep into her own secret 
meditations. And all the while the work 
went on the same, under the small noiseless 
rs. This was one of Helen’s habits that 
: ae edema ce eye ~ 
lespised young ladies who were fond of work. 
She did not comprehend how often it is the 
resource of the sweet womanly mind, not 
from want of thought, but from the silence 
pee the se gh it. soft veri 2 signee 
an aps disappoin at Harley 
left the house before dinner, and did not re- 
turn all the evening. But Lady Lansm 


ere, 
Do | in making excuse for his absence, on the plea 


of engagements, found so good an opporta- 
nity to talk of his ways in general—of his 
rare promise in boyh her regret at the 
inaction of his oye fated her hope to see 
him yet do justice to bis natural age that 
Violante almost eeased to miss him. 

And when Lady Lansmere conducted her 
to her room, and kissing her cheek tenderly, 
said, “ But you are just the person Harley ad- 
mires—just the person to rouse him from me- 
lancholy dreams, of which his wild humors 
are now but the vain disguise”—Violante 
crossed her arms on her bosom, and her 
bright eyes, deepened into tenderness, seem- 
ed to ask, “ He melancholy—and why ?” 

On leaving Violante’s room, Lady Lans- 
mere paused before the door of Helen’s; and, 
after musing a little while, entered softly. 

Helen had dismissed her maid; and, at the 
moment Lady Lansmere entered, she was 
kneeling at the foot of the bed, her hands 
clas fore her face. 

er form, thus seen, looked so youthfal 
and child-like—the attitude itself was so holy 
and so touching, that the proud and cold ex- 
pression on Lady Lansmere’s face changed. 
She shaded the light involuntarily, and seated 
herself in silence, that she might not disturb 
the act of prayer. 

When Helen rose, she was startled to see 
the Countess seated by the fire; and hastily 
drew her hand across her eyes. She had 
been weeping. 

Lady Lansmere did not, however, turn to 
observe those traces of tears, which Helen 
feared were too visible. The Oountess was 
too absorbed in her own thoughts; and as 
Helen timidly approached, she said—still with 
her eyes on the clear low fre—“I beg your 
pardon, Miss Digby, for my intrusion; but 
my son has left it to me to pre Lord 
Lansmere to learn the offer you have done 
Harley the honor to accept. I have not yet 
spoken to my lord ; it rp be days before I 
find a fitting occasion to do 80; ne | 
I feel assured that your sense of Leki 
make you agree with me, that it is to 











strangers 
{ not learn arrai ts of such mo- 
ment in his familv, his own. consent 
be obtained.” 
Here the Oountess came. to a 


Certain), 
“ That is right, my dear,” interrupted La- 
rising suddenly, and as if great- 


whom these matters. are never secret for a 
moment. Therefore, of course, you will not 
mention, at present, what has passed between 
you and Harley, to any of the friends with 
whom you may correspond.” 

“T have no correspondents—no friends, 
Lady yee fl said Helen, deprecatingly, 
and trying not to cry. 

“ T am very glad to hear it, my dear; young 
ladies never should have. Friends, especially 
friends who correspond, are the worst ene- 
mies they can have, Good night, Miss Dig- 
by. I need not add, by the way, that, though 
we are bound to show all kindness, to this 
young Italian lady, still she is wholly uncon- 
eoted with our family; and you will be as 
prudent with her as you would have been 
with your correspondents—had you had the 
misfortune to have any.” 

Lady Lansmere said the last words with a 
smile, and pressed a reluctant kiss (the step- 
mother’s kiss) on Helen’s bended brow. She 
then left the room,.and Helen sat on the seat 
vacated by the stately unloving form, and 
again covered her face with her hands, and. 
again wept. But when she rose at, Jast, and 
the light fell upon her face, that soft face was 
sad indeed, but serene—serene, as if with 
some inward sense of duty—sad, as with the 
Hs igre which accepts patience instead of 

ope. 





From Household Words. 

CHOICE SECRETS. 
“ TIGHT a room with spermaceti, anoint 
your face with the same substance, and 
ou will seem to all beholders to have the 
head of a sperm whale upon your shoulders,” 
“When you. would have men in the house 
seem to be without heads: take yellow brim- 
stone with oil, and put it in a lamp and light 
it, and set it in the midst amongst men, and 
you shall see a wonder.” These are two out 
of a mass of facts which form a com- 
pact body of ancestral wisdom. _ They lie be- 
fore us in 9 venerable volume, whose grave, 
frontispiece is adorned with the raitures 
Ray- 


“A like 
work never before wasin the English tongue.” 


i| Phy, Methodically 





It was printed in the year 1661, for Simon 





] Digested.” The book is 
one of considerable size and pretension, writ- 
ten by wise doctors in the good old time, two 
hundred years ago. Let us not be conceited 
and harp only on the strings provided to ovr 
fingers in the nineteenth century. For a few 
minutes, at least, it will not do us harm to 
get a little scientific information from our 
ancestors, We shall glean, therefore, some 
random facts out of the harvest-field of Doc- 
tors Mead and Wecker, selecting, of course, 
as most characteristic, those which our fore- 
fathers may call exclusively their own. 

The volume opens with scientific informa- 
tion on the subject of Angels and Devils, in- 
cluding, of co the fact that “ Witches 
kill children, and divers cattle, which we find 
by various experience, and by relation of 
others that are worthy to be believed. But 
if you will say they are mere deluzions of the 
Devil, whereby he makes foolish women mad 
that are entangled by him, that they believe 
they do those things which neither they nor 
the devil can do; if we can so avoid it, we 
may as well deny — thing else, be it never 
so evident.”-—If you deny that, you may deny 
any thing—is a phrase not yet dead. Ap- 
plied two hundred years ago to the experience 
concerning witches, it has been industriously 
employed to the present day, and is employ- 
ed still on behalf of a great many fresh delu- 
sions. As for the gentleman, whom truth is 
said to shame, he claimed his distinct chapter 
in the minds of old physicians, because, as 
the book before us has it, he “can cause 
many diseases, of the reasons whereof we are 
ignorant. Also he can do this, or that; be- 
ing. subtilo, he can easily pass through all 
pas of the body, which he can bind, pull 
ack, or torment otherwise.” 

Passing on now, as we follow the march of 
high philosophy, to secrets of the sun and 
moon ; it may be worth while to understand, 
as our forefathers taught, that “it is easie to 
guess at the fortune of every year by the 
stars, if a man consider twelve, nineteen, 
eight, four, and thirty.” Somebody wants 
to know what luck he will have in 1853. Let 
him consider 1841 (twelve years back), let 
him consider 1834 (nineteen years back), and, 
for the eight, four, thirty, let him look back 
to the years 1845, 1849, and 1828. Let him 
reflect on the nature of his fortune in each of 
those years, look up his old diaries, combine 
their results, and that will give him the cha- 
racter of his fate in 1853. Jupiter is some- 
how at the bottom of this, but we are too 
modern and ignorant to undertand the au 
thor’s explanation. 

Among secrets concerning fire, are those 
two. facts connected with spermaceti and 
brimstone already stated. Any one living in 
the country, whom the croaking of the frogs 
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may trouble of a night, will doubtless be glad 
to Lear of = remedy; ‘* Take the fat of a cro- 
codile, and make it up with wax while in the 
sun, and make a candle of it, and light it in 
the place where frogs are, and when they see 
that they will prsently cease crying.” Where 
crocodile’s fat cannot be had, “the fat of a 
dolphin” will do. Prescriptions abound, by 
tke use of which men may appear to wear 
the heads of asses, horses, dogs, or to resem- 
ble elephants. There is a receipt also for 
making “a faire light, that the house ma 
seem all full of serpents so long as the wi 
doth burn.” But we pass over these pleasant 
methods of illumination, simply remarking, 
that if our wise ancestors were right, the vo- 
lume now before us would procure a sudden 
fortune to the lessees of Vauxhall. By the 
use of some dozen kinds of cunningly pre- 
pared lamps, the Royal Gardens might in 
good faith be chronicled in its bills as a “ scene 
of enchantment.” At one turn of a walk, all 
visitors would show their heads, and at an- 
other, none; in another grove they would be 
elephants, and in another they would look 
like angels. The Rotunda might be lighted 
for a diabolical effect, and the Dark Walk il- 
luminated brilliantly with dolphin’s fat, fane- 
ral cloth and Azemat, whose light makes 
every body invisible. This, again, is no bad 
hint for a country tallow-chandler, who sup- 
plies light to the ladies of a solemn village, 
where he is annoyed by the neglect of any 
gayeties that would create large orders for 
composite or sperm: “ Zo make women re- 
joice mightily. Make candles of the fat of 

ares, and light them, and let them stand 
awhile in the middle where women are: 
they will not be so merry as to dance; yet 
sometimes that falls out also.” 

“ Té is a wonder that some report how that 
the tooth of a badger, or his left foot bound 
to a man’s right arm will strengthen the me- 
mory.” Boys, who have lessons to learn, 
may like to know that fact; and teachers, 
who have idle pupils, must not flog, but feed 
them upon cresses. ‘ Oresses eaten make a 
man industrious.” Young ladies, who be- 
lieve in their ancestors, will thank us for re- 
peating their opinion that the use of a ring, 
which was lain for a certain time in a spar- 
row’s nest, will procure love. Nor need any 
dread the penalties of matrimony, since the 
man who carries with him a hartsborn “shall 
alwaies have peace with his wife :” and also, 
“the heart of a male quail, carried by the 
man, and the heart of a female quail, by the 


woman, will cause that no quarrels can ever | tl 


arise between them.” The man who carries 
a quail’s heart in his pocket may face his wife, 
and never have to feel his own heart quailing 
underneath his ribs. 

Old Parr dined probably upon serpents, 
not, as is commonly reported, upon pills. “ It 
is known that renew their age by eat- 
ing serpents; so the phoenix is restored by 
the nest of spices shee makes to burn in. The 





pelican hath the same virtue, whose right 
toot, if it be put under hot dung, after three 
months a pelican will be bred from it. Where- 
fore some physicians, with some confections, 
made of a viper and hellebore, and of some 
of the flesh of these creatures, do promise to 
restore youth, and sometimes they do it.” If 
the Zoological Society has proper respect for 
our ancestors, they will not delay to sow a 
hot-béd with pelicans’ feet. Young shoots of 
pelican would be much more appropriate be- 
side the gravel-walks than your mere vegeta- 
ble pelargonium. 

In the way of practice of medicine, we 
moderns say that any thing like scientific 
principles, on which one can depend, have 
only mn attained in our own lifetime. 
“ Doctors differed,” and bumped against each 
other, only because all alike were feeling 
through the dark. In our own day there is 
light enough to keep doctors from differing 
very prnie oobataren difference springing ge- 
nerally more from the want of knowledge in 
an individual, than in the profession gener- 
ally. Although there is yet a vast deal to be 
learned. In the first century, Asclepiades 
dubbed the medical system of aa Any 
‘a cold meditation of death.” Under Nero 
there arose a Dr. Thessalus, who taught that 
Nature was the guide to follow and obey in 
all diseases; and, therefore, under his system 
patients were simply to be liberally and ra- 

idly supplied with every thing they fancied, 

aracelsus, in the sixteenth century, looked 
for a patient’s symptoms in the stars; so we 
must-not be surprised if the “‘ Secrets in Phy- 
sic and Surgery,” published among the other 
secrets in this volume now before us, contain 
odd information. Here isa nice cure for a 
quartan ague, which might tickle a patient’s 
stomach sooner than his fancy : “ Seven wig- 
lice of the bed, wrap in a great gra 
husk, and swallowed down alive before 
fit.’ Another cure is effected when the 
patient eats the porings of his nails and toes, 
mingled with wax. There are many reme- 
dies against the Plague ;>but that one which 
is recommended as ** The Best Thing against 
the Plague,” is for a man to wash his mouth 
with vinegar and water before he goes out, 
drinking also a spoonful of the liquor; then 
to press his nose and stop his breath, so that 
“ by the vapor and steam held in your mouth, 
the brain be moistened.” In the followi 
prescription we believe entirely: “ For Me 
ancholy. It is no small remedy to cure mel- 
ancholy, to rub your body all over with net- 

es. 


Book Five contains secrets for beautifying 
the human body. The following receipt, 
which comes first, for giving people a sub- 
stantial look, seems to be somewhat too effi- 
cacious to be often tried: “ Zomake men fat. 
If you mingle with the fat of a lizard, salt- 
petre and cummin and wheat-meal, hens fat- 
ted with this meat will be so fat, that men 
that eat of them, will eat until they burst.” 
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look like a are ; and even, 
among us, too ious as we 
sain yellow hair, we do not think 
sorties parpees katy snd the yolk of nye 
ey and the yolk of eggs. 

There boat is this art of the work some 
t seocutitneslasienn of substances, 

which a man may chew in order that, pre- 
sently breathing near a lady’s cheek, he may 
dinaie it, and so detect her artifice, if she 
should happen to be painted. Among “se- 
tifying the body,” we cannot 

but think this also indicative of an odd taste; 
“Tf you would change the color of children’s 
eye you shall do it thus; with the ashes of 

e small nut-shells, with oil you must anoint 
the forepart of their head; it will make 
the whites of children’s eyes black; po ir 
OFTEN !” 

Concerning wine, it is worth knowing, that 
to cure a man of drunkenness, you should 
put eels into his wine. Delightful dreams 
pe Mare =r couch of _ ~ 0 has eaten 

erately, for su , of a horse’s tongue, 
and akon bolas foo ealo8. This is “* A means 
to make a man sleep sweetly,” which we re- 
commend to the attention of all restless peo- 
ple, who have proper faith in their forefa- 


se 
H 


thers. As we have passed over a good many | 


pages, and come to the “secrets of asses,” we 
may put down, @ propos to nothing, that “If 
an ass have a stone bound to his tail he can- 
not bray.” 

The following may be tried in a few months 
by ladies in the country, who rise early on a 
fine spring morning; they may thus earn the 
delight of exhibiting to their friends one of 
the prettiest balloon ascents that any bod 
can conceive: “In May, fill an esnduall with 
May-dew, and set it in the hot sun at noon- 
by and the san will draw it up.” 

he secrets: of gardening, known to our 
forefathers, annihilate all claim in Sir Joseph 
Paxton to the commonest, consideration. 
They taught how to get the blue roses by 
manuring with indigo, or green roses by dig- 
ging verdigris about the roots. They taught 
the whole art of perfuming fruit, by steeping 
the seeds of the future tree in oil of spike, or 
rose-water and musk. If, say our ancestors, 
you would have peaches, plums, or cherries 
‘without any stone, you have only, when the 
tree is a twig, to pick out all the pith before 
you set it. To get your filbert-trees to bear 
you fruit all kernel, you have only to crack a 
nut, and sow the kernel only, covered witha 
little wool. And very much more marvel- 


degenerate | ceipt for getting peach 


in these days will use a| paper 
p Be eprom esl bd 








gardening, is the re- 
-trees that bear fruit 
covered with inscriptions: ‘‘ When you have 
eaten the peach, steep the stone two or three 


lous, in the annals of 


days in water, and it gently, and take 
os Bernt cute it) and write something 
ae the sheli with = ag graver, ne 
you please, yet not too deep, then it ‘ 
and set it; whatever you write in the 
shell you shall find written in the fruit.” 
Such shrewd things mingled with the more 
ordinary knowledge of our ancestors upon 
affairs of gardening. 

It will be seen that for many of these 
facts” there was a “ reason” close at hand. 
Our forefathers were wise enough to know 
that every thing required properly accounting 
for. Thus, for example, in “the secrets of 
metals :” “Some report that a candle lighted 
of man’s fat, and brought to the place where 
the treasures are hid, will discover them with 
the noise; and when it is near them it will 
go out. If this be true, it ariseth from sym- 
pathy ; for fat is made of blood, and blood is 
the seat of the soul and spirits, and both these 
are held by the desire of silver and gold, so 
long as a man lives; and therefore they 
trouble the blood; so here is sympathy.” 

If a man would prevent hail from coming 
down, he is to walk about his garden, with 
a crocodile—stuffed, of course—and hang it 
a in the middle. Pieces of the skin of a 
hippopotamus, wherever they are buried, keep 
off storms. A thunder-storm also can be 
put to rout by firing cannons at it; “for by 
the force of the sound moving the air, the 
exhalations are driven upward.” (In the same 
way, the plague was said to yield before a 
cannonade.) ‘Some who observe hail com- 
ing on, bring a huge looking-glass, and 
observe the largeness of the cloud, and by 
that remedy,—whether objected against, or 
despised by it, or it is displeased with it; or 
whether, doubled, it gives way to the 
other” (in some way or other one must find 
out a reason), “* they suddenly turn it off and 
remove it.” An owl stuck up in the fields, 
with its wings spread, served also as a scare- 
crow to the tempests. As lightning conduc- 
tor on a roof, it was thought wise to put an 
egg-shell, out of which a chicken had been 
hatched on Ascension-day. Thunderbolt 
stones were said to sweat during a ‘storm, 
which was not thought a more wonderful 
“ fact” than the perspirations streaming out 
of glass windows “in winter when the stove 
is hot.” Our ancestors were far too wise to 
be surpised at any thing. 

Secrets of alchemy, magic, and astrology 
are, of course, very profound; we pass over 
these and many more; among secrets of 
cookery we pause, shuddering. Whipping 
young pigs to death, to make them tender 
eating, used to be quite bad enough; and 
some of our ewn hidden devices in the meat 
trade are, even now, equally reenegs 1d but 
here we meet with a device of the an- 
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head 
that these cooks were also apt at roasting me’ 
we will inflict this illustration cnaer seuniees 
“ To roast @ Goose alive. Let it be a duck or 
r some such lively creature; but a 
of all for this = ; leaving 
off all the feathers from his 
make a fire round about him, not 
r that will not roast him ; within 
t here and there small pots full of 
salt and honey mixed therewith, 
be dishes set full of roasted ap- 
cut in pieces in the dish, and let 
basted with butter all over, and 
im better meat, and he may 
better; put fire to it ; do not make 
when he begins to 
and striving to fly away; 
fire him in, and he will fall to 
k water to quench his thirst; this will 
cool his heart, and the other parts of his 
body, and, by this medicament, he loosen- 
eth his belly and grows empty. And when 
he roasteth and consumes inwardly, always 
wet his head and heart with a wet sponge ; 
but when you see him run madding and 
stumble, his heart wants moisture, take him 
away, set him before your guests, and he will 
cry as you cut off any part from him, and 
will be almost eaten up before he be dead ; 
it is very pleasant to behold.” 

Degenerate moderns would most certainly 
be unable to enjoy such ee and 
would be cured as thoroughly of any appetite 
as if their host had employed another of the 
secrets of our ancestors. “That guests may 
not eat at table, do this: You must have a 


es 
Hae 
cze 


Tat 
y Skene! 


et 





needle that dead people are often sewed up 
in their winding-sheet; and at nning of 
supper secretly stick this under the table; 
this will hinder the guests from eating, that 
they will rather be weary to sit, than desir- 
ous to eat; take it away when you have 
ed at them awhile.” 

‘ake it away, we must say now to the old 
book. As we have said, our specimens, 
drawn from an immense mass of the same 


kind, do not represent the sole character of 
the volume. It states, also, a very num- 
ber of facts, confirmed and explained in the 


present day,- being a fair transcript of the 
average standard of opinion among learned 
doctors upon a great number things. 
Have we not made a little progress since 
those old times, and would it be a pleas- 
ant thing to get them back again? To come 
home to every man’s breakfast-table, we may 
ask the public to decide between the coffee 
now made, and the coffee of the good old times. 
In a somewhat bi rag book, addressed 
only to wealthy readers, Drs. Read and Wece- 
kir disclose this secret of good coffée, for the 
ladies and gentlemen of 1660:—“ Take the 
berry, ie it in a tin pudding-pan, and when 
bread hath been in the oven about half-an- 
hour, put in your coffee; there let it stand 
till you draw your bread; then beat it and 
sift it; mix it thus: first boyl your water 
about half-an-hour; to every quart of water 
put in a nful of the pouder of coffee ; 
then let it boyl one-third away ; clear it off 
from the setlings ; and the next day put fresh 
water ; and so add every day fresh water, so 
long as any setlings remain. Often Tryed.” 
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Arrnur Sonoprennaver, of Berlin, has re- 
cently published Parerga und Paralipomena, 
or little Philosophical Writings, in which, 
according to a Leipsic reviewer, “‘ the author 
asserts that his philosophy is not merely the 
only advance in that department since the 
days of Kant, but that his system bears the 
same relation to all earlier philosophy, that 
the New Testament bears to the Old. In 
addition to this, he attempts to solve the 
problem, how can it be possible that he has 
ever been as unknown to the literary and 
scientific world as the Man in the Moon, 
while the absurdest and most ridiculous theo- 
ries, such, for example, as those of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, have been so generally 
avaglil But as he, in spite of the most 
earnest endeavors, can find no internal ground 
for this unaccountable blindness of the pub- 
lic, he seeks it in another direction. ese 
impudent sophists, it seems, have had no 
other 4 


money! With the hocus-pocus of common 





than simply that of making | 


charlatans they have carried their wares to 
market, and as candidates and teachers of 
philosophy generally epring up from the same 
effort, there resulted an alliance of charlatans 
whose object it was on the one side to raise 
themselves to heaven, and on the other to 
suppress all true thinking, so that the public 
might be prevented, by a just consideration 
of their own worthlessness.” ‘Such accusa- 
tions as those,” continues our reviewer, 
“awaken an unfavorable impression, which 
is not in the least diminished by continned 
boasting and grandiloquence, and a clumsy 
roughness of style, which not unfreqnentl 

falls into downright burlesque. The not 
itself is an odd mixture of actual recollections 
and arbitrary fancies, of explanations and 
superstitions, which force us to regret that 
many really admirable thoughts which occa- 
sionally surprise the reader in an assembly of . 
trivialities and paradoxes, must inevitably be 
lost. Those philosophers certainly provoke 
sharp criticism when we separate their truly 
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scientific poaieet irom mac Tarn and dis- 
positions, t would per! more in 
accordance with the spirit of the age to re- 
turn more meuirgse «fs Kant than most of 
the more recent philosophers are aceustomed 
to do. Still nothing is in the least gained for 
the negative aim of criticism, when the critic 
makes it such an easy matter to cast away, 
without further consideration, all of the latest 
advances in yew hy, because he believes 
that he has etected errors in their pretend- 
ed fundamental thoughts, without first ascer- 
taining whether these fundamental thoughts 
are really the leading principle of the system, 
and when he on his own side falls into sup- 
positions which have certainly received long 
since a satisfactory refutation from the later 
philosophy; as, for example, in the Kantean 
opposition of things in themselves, and their 
wear The positive, with which Herr 

penhauer believes that he has enriched 
science, the derivation of united spiritual 
fanctions from the will, and the correction 
of the course of the world, by the idea that 
the true aim of life is to scorn it, might with 
greater yew ged be classed in the sphere of 
visions and dispositions,’ which he so fierce- 
ly attacks, than in that of science. . The dis- 
cussions which fill these two volumes, and 
are sp’ out over every imaginable subject, 
even to ghosts, the possibility of whose ex- 
istence is admitted, have naturally a very 
varied character, and can only, by @ con- 
tinued polemic, and a fragmentary system 
of examination harmonizing therewith, be 
brought into unity.” 


Tue second part of Waousmutn’s Allgem- 
eine Oulturgeschichte (History of Civilization, 
for so we venture to translate the word Cul- 
tur), which indicates more strictly all refer- 
ring to those social influences which refine, 
form, and educate society, has recently - 
peared. The volume referred to contains 7’ 
Middle Ages, and is highly spoken of for the 
skilful manner in which the author has treat- 
ed the influence exerted by the Byzantine 
and Mohammedan races. Another historical 
work of importance is the fourth and con- 
cluding volume containing the tenth and 
twelfth books of Hammer Puresrat’s Life 
of Cardinal Khlesl, compiled from contempo- 
rary documents. In it we have the last di- 
plomatic acts of the Cardinal, of the intrigues 
of the Grand Dukes Ferdinand and Maximi- 
lian relative to him, and of his consequent 
arrest and abduction. The eleventh book de- 
tails his imprisonment in Innsprock and in 
the Abbey St. Georgenberg, the negotiations 
with the Pope relative to him, and his deliv- 
ery to the latter on the 24th October, 1622. 
In the twelfth we have the details of his resi- 
dence in Rome, of the part he took in insti- 
tating the Propaganda, his return home after 
an absence of ten years, his subsequent cleri- 
cal exertions, and his testament. The con- 
clusion gives a parallel drawn between Khlesl, 





Wolsey, an¢ Ximenes—a description of his 
personal appearance and an explanation of 
the exertions of power brought to bear against 
him, with the final judgment that those truly 
to blame were the grand dukes and not 
Khlesl, and that the Cardinal, if not entirely 
devoid of blame, was still a great 

and one of the most illustrious statesmen of 
Austria. Another new historical work is the 
Laben des Herzogs von Sachsen-Gotha und 
Altenburg, Freiderich II, Hin Bei traeeur 
Geschichte Gotha’s beim Wechsel d. 17, und 
18, Jahrh. Herausgegeben nach dessen Tode 
von Dr. Ap. Morirz Sonuuzs, Director d. 
Burgerschule eu Gotha (or Life of the Duke 
of Saxe Gotha and Altenburg, Frederic the 
II. : A contribution to the history of Gotha 
during the changes of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Published after the 
death of the author by Dr. Ad, Moritz Schulze, 
director of the Citizen School of Gotha, this 


work ap’ to be well and warmly, though 
tapatliohy teitien. : 


In theology, we observe the pablication, 
by Arsert Wxsset von Henast, of Commen- 
tarius Perpetuus in Prioris Pauli ad Corin- 
thios Epistole Caput Quintum Decimum cum 

istola ad Winerum, Theol. Lips. Haag. 
(Beedeker in Rotterdam), In this book we per- 
ceive that the important fifteenth chapter of 
the Letter to the Corinthians is philologically 
treated with true Dutch thoroughness and 
remarkable erudition, but that the results to 
japee ay are often untenable, and oe 
a satisfactory decision as to the proposed dog- 
matic questions, such as advanced theological 
science requires, is not given. The peculiar 
views of the author as to the aim or object of 
the chapter have also had an effect on the ex- 
planation of many passages. It is asserted, 
for instance, a la Bush, that Paul does not 
8) of the resurrection of the body, but 
that he means by this resurrection the return 
of all men into life, or immortality ; and re- 
garding this, has in view only those who ad- 
mit Christ, and their future happiness; and 
that even verse forty-nine contains only a 
comparison of the moral condition of Chris- 
tians in this and a better life. Yet notwith- 
standing this he finds himself compelled to 
admit, by the fifty-second verse, that the 
“> ies which — % - ng on —_ 
will again return to life. By the mapovoig o 
as (v. 28) he understands earthly life, 
an of rov Xpiorov év rH mapovorg avrov, 
those Christians who already believed on him 
while yet on earth, and by the réAos, not the 
end of the world with its universal resurrec- 
tion and judgment, but the resurrection of 
the later Christians. The oft-repeated ome- 
pera: (v. 43) he translates by it is begotten 
or generated, and unders it.as referring 
to an entry into earthly life, and that the 
xoixds of the forty-seventh verse refers to the 
earthly disposition or inclination, and the é 
obpvov and érovpamos to that of the heavenly. 
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sirous of being au courant as to the great po- 
d be ig- 


A. work has recently been published at 
Ratisbon, entitled, Die Kathobischon Mission- 
en, Geschildert aus der Neuzeit, Miteinem 
Anhange, Zwei Missionen in dem Jahr 1716 
und 1718 (Catholic Missions, Sketched from 
recent times, with a supplement: Two Mis- 
sions in the years 1716 and 1718). Of this 

rformance a German review remarks, that 
it was once believed that the power of the 
Jesuits was for ever broken, but lo! they 
again lift their heads in power. ‘ Missions 
are one of the means by which they act upon 
the people—a number of Jesuits repair to a 
certain place, and day after day its inhabit- 
ants are preached to, taught, confessions 
heard, and mass read festally. The book is 
a eulogium of Catholicism, and especially of 
the Jesuits, as its truest representatives, with 
occasional at democracy, the unbe- 
lievers, the administration, and bureaucracy. 
It praises Catholicism as the only means 
wherehy the revolution can be restrained ; it 
tells of devotions to the heart of the Virgin 
Mary and her medals, and of the plenary re- 
mission which the missions bring. It exalts 
the obedience of the Jesuits to their superiors, 
and. praises the principle that they, without 
any will of their own, should be perinde ac 


—like a corpse. According to this, 


book, the consequences of these missions are 
incalculable, and the love bestowed upon 
Cone by the Jesuits truly affecting. It well- 
nigh appears the same as if one were reading 
Chateaubriand’s praises of the Patres. Only 
that history, for the past three hundred years, 


has given a somewhat strong contrast to this 
fdeal . The best parts of the book are sketches 
of life in the Bagnos of Toulon and Brest. 





At Berlin, the Scientific Society ( Winen- 

icher Vereins) have been giving a course 

of lectures to a large and aristocratic audience, 
invited by members of the society. . Their 
success has brought out the Ev ical So- 
ciety, in another course of a more ealegien’ 
and religious nature. In the first-n s0- 
ciety, Professor Brandes lately lectured upon 
the Mormons ; but it seems that the majority 
of the elegant gentlemen and ladies, did not 
fully appreciate his efforts for their instruc- 
tion, for want of the necessary elementary 
knowl When the doctor rose and an- 


pear- | nounced his mew, the question was at once 
in 


Ww parts of the hall, “ Who are 
the Mormons?” The Ja/ies in the most bril- 
liant costume were generally the most eager 
in this inquiry. “ut unfortunately they got 
no satisfaction; tae common reply of the gen- 
tleman appealed + being, ‘‘I am sorry to say 
Ihave forgotten.” Some, more learned than 
others, however, assured their lovely com- 
panions that the Mormons were an Indian 
tribe of America, closely connected with, if 
not directly descended from, the Hurons, so 
frequently mentioned in Cooper's novels. 
Another amusing misunderstanding recently 
occurred in the same course. The lectures 
are not generally announced before-hand, but 
one day the newspapers got hold of the sub- 
ject, and informed all the world that Professor 
Diterici would read a lecture upon Pera and 
the desert festivals. A great crowd of ladies 
was the consequence, all agog to hear about the 
sage costumes and strange ways of 

era, the national festivals of the Bedouins, 
and, perhaps, to have a seg at the mys- 
teriés of the seraglio. How was the 
disappointment of the fashionable a 
when the learned doctor rose and began h 
discourse upon Petra, the Fastness of the De- 
sert. That evening the ladies went home in 
very ill humor. 

A work which political students and ky 
lators may read with advantage, is the We- 
sen und Verfassung der Laadgemeinde (Na- 
ture and Constitution of the Country Towns, 
a of On lame raf Real ae ie dal post 

ony and Westphalia, with special r 
to the Kingdom of Hanover.) It is by Mr. 
Srouvz, recently the Prime Minister of Hano- 
ver, and is interesting, especially as exhibit- 
ing the extent to which the principle of local 
government obtains in Germany, and the 
robabilities and methods of its extension, 
For its historical view of the organization of 
the commune or townsnip in Germany, it is 
very valuable. 


Tue second part of the System of Ethics, 

by Imanvet Hermann (not Johann Gottlieb) 

has recently qyrearer, The antici- 

pations awakened by the first historico-criti- 

cal part of the work do not appear to be sat- 

peor id realized by this second dogmatic 
vision. 
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* Amone the most books of au- 


entertaining 
y must always be reckoned 7'he 


tobiograph 
Memoirs of the it eo of np Morn 
ter of Frederic William I., and r of 
eric the Great of Prussia. They are 
among the chief sources of the history of the 
German states during the last century, and 
they afford the most striking, if not the most 
pleasing, view we have of aristocratic Ger- 
man manners for the same period. In the 
London Literary Gazette it is stated that— 


“The revelations of the Princess, ially con- 
prstion fed of Prussia and his if true, 
are at not flattering to the Prussian dynasty ; 
and strenuous attempts have for past been 
ing to the ‘Memoirs of the Margra- 

i concocted 


most immediately given to the world in another 
part of onan a publishers of — book 
pretended to be in exclusive possession o origi- 
nal MS. of the unfortunate Princess. These con- 
poe claims furnished oo i bs i court 
in with a very plausible pretext for doubting 
the genuineness of ether. But of late, Dr. Pertz, 
of Berlin, when engaged in collecting still further 
pe of the ‘literary imposition’ practised by 
editors of the two a2 happen fg stumble 
on the original autograph copy of the Princess 
among the books and ois of the Protonotarius 
Blanet, at Celle,Iin Herr Blanet had 
the MS. from Dr. E. 8 berg, of Celle, who 
died in 1833, and who bought it from Colonel 
Osten, who, in etpdden On tot the MS. from 
Dr. Su ille, physician to the Princess, to whom 
Shed best-eneeeed by that lady. From a pa- 
read by Dr. Pertz, to the Royal Academy of 
om at Berlin, (Berlin: Reimer. London: 
Williams and Norgate,) it appears that, of the 
two existing editions, the one published at Bruns- 
wick, in 1810, is a copy, though not a faithful or 
complete one, of the original MS. This copy in 
wants sev sheets. At all events, 
the question as to the uineness of the ‘Me- 
moirs of the Margrayine of Bayreuth’ is now 
completely set at rest; for although Dr. Pertz de- 
monstrates at some length that many important 
[a osnthong of phrases are wanting in the 
ick edition, he has not ventured to affirm 
that any phrases or statements have been added 
by the editor.” 


over. 


A Recent book of travels published at Mu- 


nich is not utterly devoid of interest, though } 


it appears to be far inferior to what we should 
have expected from the pet We refer to 
the Errimerungen an Italien, Sicilian und 
Grieohenland aus den Jahren, 1826-1844 (Re- 
collections of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, in the 
Years 1826-1844), by Hemmion FARMBAOHER. 
-In company with the king of Bavaria, and 
as his secretary, Herr Farmbacher travelled 
twice to Sicily, once to Greece, and frequent- 
ly through Italy. The descriptions of scenes 
and events appear in no instance to rise above 
mediocrity, nor do we find any of that artis- 


. to entire 





tic spirit and observation which might have 
been anticipated from an intelligent attendant 
of the great royal connoisseur. His anec- 
dotes relative to the monarch himself are 
rare, trivial, and worthless, for it does not 
seem to have occurred to the royal secretary 
that in such a work his master to the gene- 
ral reader is a far more attractive individual 
than himself. As style, the book 
gives from time to time curious omer ne of 
that court lackey language so habitual to the 
upper class flunkies of Herr Farmbacher’s de- 
scription, and which it is impossible for him 
ly suppress even in writing. 


Tue distinguished and lamented orientalist 
Kraprotra has left behind him a large map 
of Central Asia, in four sheets, engraved at 
Paris by Berthe, the geographer. his 4 
is the product of ten years’ researches, an 
exhibits the topography of those vast regions, 
with the cities it contains, many of which 
have hitherto been unknown, and the names 
of the tribes inhabiting it. The map is based 
not only upon the explorations of travellers, 
but on the Chinese maps made by order of 
the Emperor Kiang-Long, and by missionaries 
in China and Tartary. It extends on the 
north to the frontiers of Siberia, including the 
great lake Balaton; on the south to Hindos- 
tan; on the west to the sea of Aral and Per- 
sia; and on the east to China. 


Harts is the title prefixed to a new cédllec- 
tion of poems, by G. F. Daumer, just’ pub- 
lished at Nuremberg. Daumer is one of the 
most original writers in the whole scope of 
the present German literature. His Zvange- 
lium is especially worthy of a far greater de- 
gree of attention than it has received. It is 
a volume of brief poems, discussing the grav- 
est questions with as much warmth and fresh- 
ness of imagination as elevation and beauty 
of style. In this country Daumer is known 
but to the few whose acquaintance with Ger- 
man literature extends beyond the classic 
writers whose names are familiar to all the 
world. A Catholic critic in Germany says of 
him, that the ets once proposed for the 

vestone of Voltaire will suit equally well 
at of Daumer. It is as follows: : 
magnvs, 
In historia 
Eee 

Gurzxow’s Ritter vom Geiste has just ap- 
peared in a second edition in Germany—no 
trifling success for a romance in nine stout 
volumes; another German Jitterateur has 
also dramatized a part of it. Gutzkow is, be- 
hse dispute, one of the foremost among the liv- 
ng writers of Germany. His collected works, 
pe lished some years since, in twelve volumes, 

ave lately been increased by a thirteenth, 
containing several fugitive stories, and one 
or two plays that he has brought out at vari- 
ous times. 
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Wx heard little of Scandinavian litera- 
ture until the translations of T: , Fre- 
derica Bremer, Oelenschlager, and Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, called our attention to the 
rich treasures of intellectual activity pro- 
duced under that cold northern sky. 
course constant additions are being made to 
this literature. Among its recent productions 
is a comedy by AnpERSEN, based on a fairy 
story, called Hyldemier, which has latel 
been performed upon the Danish stage wi 
not very brilliant success. It is admitted to 
be inferior to his stories, as have been his 
former attempts at dramatic composition. 
©. Morsacn announces, at Copenhagen, a 
Danish translation of Dawrx’s Divina Com- 
media ; the same author has just published a 
volume of original poems under the title of 
Twilight. A very industriously-prepared 
and say work is y H. oe 8 Canaret 
eer ictionary, from the year 1814 to 
1840, of which the thirteenth Fae has just 
appeared. In Norway, F. M. Buaer an- 
nounces a translation of the Jliad into Nor- 
wegian hexameters, to be published by sub- 
scription. A Norwegian dictionary, by Iwar 
Aasen is highly commended. 


A very sharp controversy is now bein 
waged by the scholars of Denmark an 
Schleswig. The Danes resort to philology in 
order to prove the right of their country to 
extend its government over the Germans of 
that Duchy, and the other party meet their 
onslaught with weapons equally keen, drawn 
also from the arsenals of dictionaries an 
grammars, The best of the quarrel hitherto 
seems to be on the side of the Schleswigers, 
whose great champion is one Herr Clement, 
@ man of as much learning as talent. In a 
recent essay, he establishes that the original 
inhabitants of Schleswig were not Danes but 
Angles, or Frieslanders, essentially the same 
race as the original Saxon stock of England. 
In illustration of this doctrine he adduces an 
immense list of names of places which are 
the same in Schleswig and England—as, for 
instance, Ripen and Ripon, Ellum and Elham, 
Rédding and Reading, Meldorp and Milthorp, 
Wilstrup and Wilthorpe, &c., &c. This essay 
will probably be expanded into a book. 

Tne German critics are discussing with 
high encomiums a volume of poems by An- 
NETTE VON Droste, a deceased poetess of West- 

halia. Itis entitled Das Religidxe Jahr (The 

ligious Year), and is inspired with that 

i devotion which lends so t a 

charm to the poems of Montgomery, the Mo- 
ravians, and the mystical writers generally. 


Byron’s Manfred, with musical accompa- 
niments, by R. Schumann, is about to be pro- 
duced at the Weimar theatre. 


Jauw, the well-known Leipsic professor, is 
engaged in writing a life of Beethoven. 





Ricnarp Waener, the revolutionist, musi- 
cal composer, and writer upon sxsthetics, has 
published a new work, entitled Oper und 
Drama (Opera efid Drama), which the Ger- 
man critics fall upon with considerable fero- 


Of | city. They complain that while he entirely 


rejects the old form of the o he does fot 
indicate what is the new Kind of musical 
drama to be substituted for it. Wagner has 
also published Three Opera Poems, which the 
same critics cannot but praise for their origi- 
nality, power, and inspiration. If the music 
of these operas is adequate to the libretti, 
say they, they are really new and grand pro- 
ductions. This would seem, also, to be préved 
by the fact that one of them has been brought 
out at Weimar, through the influence and 
under the direction of Liszt. The author is 
living in exile in Switzerland, and is engaged 
upon a dramatic trilogy with « prelude. He 
no longer professes to write operas, but mu- 
sical dramas. 
Aw attempt has been made in Germany to 
register the enormous number of books and 
phlets which the Germans themselves 
ave published on their two great poets, 
Goethe and Schiller. A catalogue of the 
Goethean literature in Germany, from 1798 
to 1851, has been published by Balde, at 
Cassel, and in London by Williams and Nor- 
gate. The Schiller literature, from 1781 to 
1851, is likewise announced by the same firm. 


A very excellent translation of sundry old 


d | Scottish and English ballads has just made its 


appearance at Munich, from the pen of W. 
Dornnicer. It contain sixteen Scotch and 
seventeen English ballads, from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, all rendered 
with bb fidelity, and in the true spirit of 
the original. So successful is the book that 
a second edition of it is about to appear, with 
illustrations by Kaulbach, Voltzen, and other 
eminent artists. 


Tue Augsburg Gazette states that the Oon- 
gregation of the Index has just prohibited all 
the works of Eugene Sue and Proudhon ; al- 
so a clerical Turin paper, called the Buona 
Novella ; a work on animal magnetism, b 
Tomasi; a manual for schoolmasters, prin 
at Asti in 1850; and all the works of Gioberti. 


A Boox to be read by the students of liter- 
ature and by critics is Herryer’s M 
Drama, just published at Brunswick. We 
do not know of a profounder and keener dis- 
cussion of the principles and Jaws of dramatic 
writing, or of more just and striking drama- 
tic criticisms than it contains. 


Layarp’s popular account of his excava- 
tions and discoveries at Nineveh has been 
translated into German by one of the Meiss- 
ners (not the poet, we believe), and is pub- 
lished at Leipsic. 
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iblished, at Leipsic, a metrical version of 
Ford Brron’s Corsair, whjch is worthy of 
all commendation. é gloomy hue and 
passionate vehemence of the original are pre- 
segved in the translation with surprising fidel- 
ity, and the rhythm is hardly less perfect than 
in Byron’s English itself. 


. “Tae last number of the Theologische Quar- 
talschrift (Theological Quarterly), published 
at Tiibingen, by Laupp, contains an interest- 
ing paper on the pretended objections to the 
historical truth of the Pentateuch, by WEtTE; 
the critical historical examination of the 
xxxi. xxxii, Jeremiah, by Rem; and the 
Aloge, with their relations to the Montanists, 
by Rovaes 


Mr. Gzorez Srepxens, the translator of 
Tegner’s Frithiof’s Saga, and whose intimate 
acquaintance with the early literature of 
Sweden has been shown by the collection of 
legends of that country which he edited in 
conjunction with Hylten-Cavallius, and by 
various works superintended by him for the 
Svenska Fornskrift-Salskapet, (a sort of Stock- 
holm Camden. Society,) has removed to Co- 
penhagen in consequence of his having been 
appointed Professor of the English Language 
and Literature in the University there. The 
subject of his first course of lectures was 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. We have in 
our possession the MS. translations of some 
very interesting ancient Swedish poems made 
by Mr. Stephens some five years ago, and 
not yet published. 

Tue London Leader, socialist and avowedly 
and industriously infidel, says of Euczne Suz, 
not long ago the rage of half the world: 

“We have to announce the third and last vo- 
lume of Eugene Sue’s Fernand Dupleasis, where- 
in the memoirs of a husband are recounted witha 
license which only a French public could permit. 
Perhaps the worst thing in Sue is not his positive 
passion for what is criminal and odious, so much 
as the way in which he always contrives to ren- 
der the good people odious. Much as we repro- 
bate his pictures of vice, we think them less ef- 
fensive than his pictures of virtue. How a man 
so essentially vulgar-minded could ever have at- 
tained the position he had once !” 





M. Atrrep Vitterorr has published at Pa- 
ris a treatise on literary and artistic property 
in an international point of view. It not on- 
ly discusses the question as a matter of prin- 
ciple, but gives the history of the negotia- 
tions and treaties which France has made in 
that respect with the nations. 


Amone the pleasant books recently pub- 
lished in France is ArszeNz Hovssaye’s vol- 
ume of stories, Les Filles d’ Eve, very piquant 
and French in its treatment. A translation 
is announced in this city by Redfield. 





Tue literary event of the month at Paris is 
the publication of the third yolame of Lovis 
Brano’s of the French Revolution. 
tie Spit, one mace adhd BY oxigtaalty 

epoch, none is more m n 
of thought and power of treatment than this, 
and ‘we can only hope that the present vol- 
ume, which we have not yet seen, may prove 
equal to its predecessors. Its table of con- 
tents is as follows: Attitude of Property to- 
ward the Revolution, Attitude of the Gospel 
toward the Revolution, Tableau of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, First Labors of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Administration of Necker, 
People Starving, Treasury Empty, A New 
Power, Journalism, Faction of the Count de 
Provence, The Fifteen Complots, The Women 
of Versailles, The King brought to Paris, The 
Court at the Tuileries, Municipal and ra 
Organization of the Bourgeoisie, The Weal 
of the Clergy Denounced, War of the Bour- 
geoisie on the Olergy, The Authority of the 
Parliaments Discussed, War of the Bour- 
geoisie on the Parliaments, The Ambition of 
Mirabeau, Complots of the Luxembourg, New 
Organization of the Kingdom. The y pee 
mentions that Mr. Blanc undertakes to prove 
that Egalité was not at the bottom of those 
conspiracies with which his name has been 
associated, but that the real culprit was the 
Comte de Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII. 


M. Epmonp Texter, one of the most; fresh 
and agreeable of that race of literary butter- 
flies, the feuilletonists of Paris, is publishing 
a large work upon that great capital, which 
promises to be as readable as its exterior is 
splendid. It is to be ornamented with some 
two thousand engravings on wood, represent- 
ing all the prominent and famons public edi- 
fices and places which not only figure so large- 
ly in history, but are so splendid in them- 
selves. The title of M. Texier’s work is the 
Tableau de Paris. Tt appears in parts. 


Tue publication of the magnificent work, 
the Catacombs de Rome, for which the French 
National Assembly voted $40,000, will short- 
ly commence, under the direction of a com- 
mission nominated by the Government, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Ampere (now in the United 
States), Ingres, Prosper, Merinice, and Vitel, 
all members of the-Institute. The work will 
contain exact copies of the architecture, mu- 
ral paintings, inscriptions, figures, symbols, 
sepulchres, lamps, vases, rings, instruments, in 
a word, of every thing belonging to, or con- 
nected with, the primitive Christians, hich 
by the most diligent search, exercised during 
many years, have been brought to light in 
the catacombs of ancient Rome. Its enor- 
mous price, between $250 and $300, will, 
however, keep it out of the hands of all but 
the wealthy. Another work on the same 
subject and of similar character is announced 
in Rome, under the direction of the ecclesi- 
astical government. 
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A yorume purporting to contain thirty 
hitherto spat tished Letters of SHELLEY, ap- 
& few weeks ago from the = of 
‘oxon, in London, edited by Robert Brown- 
ing. It appears from an article in the Athe- 
neum that these letters, and many others re- 
cently sold to publishers and autograph col- 
lectors, are forgeries. The book referred to 
is of course suppressed. The Atheneum in- 
uires : 
’ “From whom did Mr, Moxon buy these letters? 
They were ~~ at Sotheby & Wilkinson's, at 
large ices. From whom did Messrs. Sotheby 
ilkinson receive them for sale? ‘We had 
them from Mr. White, the bookseller in Pall Mall, 
over against the Reform Club. Off runs the gen- 
tleman-detective, ‘From whom did you, Mr. 
White, obtain these letters? ‘I bought them of 
. two women—I believed them to be genuine, and 
I paid large prices for them in that belief’ Such 
are the words supposed to have been spoken by 
Mr. White. The two women would appear to 
have been like the man in a cle 8 but 
with a lawyer’s gown, who brought Pope’s letters 
Tire to say th ly that there has 

“Tt is say thus ear! t there 
been of cis youn, re are wo Bre & most sys- 
tematic and wholesale forgery of letters purport- 
ing to be written by Byron, Shelley, and Keats,— 
that these forgeries carry upon them such marks 
of genuineness as have deceived the entire body of 
London collectors,—that they are executed with a 
skill to which the forgeries of Chatterton and Ire- 
land can lay no claim,—that they have sold at 
public auctions, and by the hands of booksellers, 
to collectors of experience and rank—and that the 
imposition has extended to a large collection of 
books bearing not only the signature of Lord By- 
ron, but notes in many of their pages—the matter 
of the letters bei ected with a know- 
ledge of Byron’s life and feelings, and the whole 
of the books chosen with the minutest knowledge 
of his tastes and peculiarities. 

“ But the ‘marvel’ of the forgery is not yet told. 
At the same sale at which Mr. Moxon bought the 
Shelley letters were catalogued for sale a series 
of (unpublished) letters from Shelley to his wife, 
revealing the innermost secrets of his heart, and 
containing facts, not wholly dishonorable facts to 
a father’s memory, but such as a son would wish 
to conceal. These letters were bought in by the 
son of Shelley, the present Sir Percy Shelley— 
and are now proved, we are told, to be forgeries. 
To im on the ma oa of a collector is a mi- 
nor offence compared with the crime of forging 
evidence against the dead, and still minor as, in 
one instance, against the fidelity of a woman. 

“The forgery of Chatterton injured no one but 
an imaginary priest; the forgery of Ireland made 
a-great poet seem to write worse than Settle could 
have written; but this blackens the char- 
acter of a great man, and, worse still, traduces fe- 
male virtue. 

“Mr. Moxon is not the only publisher taken in. 
Mr. Murray has been a heavy sufferer, though not 
to the same extent, Mr. Moxon has printed his 
Shelley purchases ; Mr. Murray—wise } 
Moxon’s example—will not publish his Byron ac- 
quisitions.” 

These forgeries seem to us to have been 
very clumsily executed. 





Tue London Atheneum contains a very in- 
teresting letter from Mr, Payne Cottier, in 
which he gives an account of the discovery 
of a copy of the second folio edition of Shak- 
speare, with numerous important corrections 
of the text, arperenty by some learned con- 
temporary actor, whose memory of parts, or 
access to original MSS., enabled him to re- 
store all the readings vitiated by careless 
transcription or printing. Mr. Collier has 
such faith in these errata that he does not 
hesitate to avow that he would have adopted 
a large portion of them in his own edition of 
Shakspeare, had they been known to him when 
that was printed. Of the several instances 
he offers, this will serve as a specimen: 

“ An embarrassment meets us in the very out- 
set of Measure for Measure,—where the Duke, ad- 
dressing Escalus, observes, in the ordinary reading: 

“* Of government the pro; to unfold 
Would seem in me t’ h and discourse ; 
Since I am put to know, that your own science 
Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 
My ‘strength can give you: then, no more remains, 
But that to yonr sufficiency as your worth is able, 
And let them work.’ 
—The meaning is pretty evident ; but the expres- 
sion of that desing Wamines and corrupt,—as 
indeed the —_—— alone would establish. Vari- 
ous conjectural modes of setting the passage right 
have been proposed; and perhaps what follows 
from my corrected folio of 1632 has no better 
foundation,—but, at all events, it restores both 
the sense and the metre, and may, for aught we 
know, give the very words of Shakspeare : 
“* Of government the properties to unfold 
Would seem in me t’ speech and discourse; 
Since I am _ to know, that your own science 
Exceeds (in that) the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you; Then, no more remains 
But add to your sufficiency your worth, 
And let them work.’ 


—How ‘that’ in the old editions came to be print- 
ed for add and how ‘is able’ came to be foisted in, 
most unnecessarily and awkwardly, at the end of 
the same line, it is not easy to explain, The third 
line is also much cleared by the substitution of 
apt for ‘ put; —which was an easy misprint : ‘ Apt 
to know’ is an expression of every-day occurrence.” 





Sir James Stepuen; whose excellent Lec- 
tures on the History of France have been so 
well received, proposes to deliver, at Cam- 
bridge, a series of twenty lectures on the 
Diplomatic History of France during the 
reign of Louis XIV., comprising a review of 
the treaties of Westphalia, of the Pyrenees, 
of Breda, of the Triple Alliance, of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, of Nimeguen, of Ryswick, and of 
Utrecht. 


Miss Onartotre VaNDENHOFF, whose pro- 
fessional tour in the United States will be re- 
membered by old play-goers, has written a 
piece under the title of Woman’s Heart, ed 
sessing considerable poetical merits, and her- 
self sustained the character of the heroine in 


Mr. | its representation. 


Mr. Carty is engaged upon a new work 
in history, but its subject is not diclosed, nor 
its extent. 
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Mas. Rosuvsox, who left New-York seve- 
ral months ago to visit her relations in Ger- 
many, writes from Berlin to the Atheneum, 
under date of February 2, as follows: 


consent or knowledge of the author. The very 
title is a misnomer ; all references to authorities 
are omitted ; and the whole work teems with er- 
rors, not only of the but also of translation, 
—the latter such as could have been made by no 
well acquainted with the German and Eng- 
Beh teaguns er the work in this form, there- 
fore, the author can be in no sense whatever re- 
sponsible. : Tatv.” 
From a more recent number of the Athe- 
neum it appears that Mr. Hazlitt is not him- 
self the translator of the original work; and 
the responsibility, not only of the translation, 
but of all the faults charged which might 
seem more especially editorial, is transferred 
by him to another. Mr. Hazlitt, we believe, 
is a son of the great critic of the last age. 


THERE are connected with the a rs a 
considerable number of weak-min and 


absurd persons, who delight in strange coinci- 
dences and the most inconceivable relations, 
and who, for a certain consciousness they 
have of their own slight claims to considera- 
tion are anxious to find on every occasion, 
some indication of regard for their vocation, 
as if credit won by any journalist or writer 
were portion of a common fund of respecta- 
bility from which they could draw a dividend. 
In no other way can we account for the 
thousand-and-one articles in which the ap- 
intments of Dr. Layarp and Mr. D’Israzxi 
ve been referred to as “ honor,” “homage,” 
&c., to literature. Dr. Layard was selected 
by Lord Granville to be an Under-Secretary 
of State, because he had shown himself in 
the admirable manner in which he discharg- 
ed certain important diplomatic functions 
in the East, better fitted, in Lord Granville’s 
opinion, than any other person for the new 
duties to which it was proposed to summon 
him. Mr. D’Israeli hes late been one of the 
most conspicuous and astute politicians in 
England, and owes his present office solely 
to his activity and eminence in affairs. 
There was as little of “ recognition of the 
claims of literature” in either case, as there 
was praise of fiddlesticks or Carolina potatoes. 
It would not be a whit more ridiculous to say 
that the French —, remembering the 
happy genius displayed by Napoleon Bona- 
te in his “Supper of Beaucaire,” chose 
to be their emperor. 
In the new British ministry are an unusual 





number of book-makers. The most conspic- 
ons in ae ig 7 is the now Right Honora- 


ble Benjamin D’ the wondrous boy 
who wrote Alroy, in rhyme and i papems only 
to show how long ctorious Judah's lion 


banner rose.” Sir Emerson Tennent, Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden, Lord John Manners, Mr. White- 
side, the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord de Roos, 
are all known as authors, as well as politi- 
cians, The Duke of Northumberland also is 
favorably known as a zealous promoter of 


Page. | arts and learning. 


Tue author of Life in Bombay and the 
Neighboring Stations, pays the following tes- 
timony to the abilities of the manwuvring 
mammas of Bombay : “ The bachelor civilians 
are always the d aim; for, however 
young in the service they may be, their in- 
come is always vastly above that of the mil- 
itary man, to sa: nn | of the noble pro- 
vision made by the fund for their widows and 
children. We remember oy amus- 
ed, soon after our arrival in the country, at 
overhearing a lady say, in reference to her 
daughter’s approaching marriage with a young 
civilian : ‘ Oertainly, I could have wished my 
son-in-law to be a little more steady ; but then 
it is £300 a-year for my girl, dead or alive !’” 

A votvme of brilliant French criticism will 
be published in a few days by Charles Scribner, 
eg tm the title of Anglo-American Literature 
and Manners, by Puttarete Onaszzs, Profes- 
sor in the College of France. Mr. Ohasles, in 
a book of five hundred pages, considers the lit- 
erature and manners of the people of the 
United States—their institutions, capacity for 
self-government, actual condition and proba- 
ble future—with all the sprightly grace of a 
Frenchman, and with a great deal of clever- 
ness prosecutes his industrious researches 
from the landing of the Mayflower to the 
present day. He finds in the United States 
neither an 7 nor @ land worthy merely 
of ridicule. He does not simply condemn 
like some travellers, nor give us unive 
and unreasonable praise, as our egotism and 
contentment lead us to desire, but takes a 
fair view of the country, its claims, ara 
and prospects. In the  estirven of his per- 
formance he considers that the most essential 
thing for the founding of a new common- 
wealth, is moral force; this he finds in the 
Puritans, who possessed “sincerity, belief, per- 
severance, courage ;” they could “ wait, fight, 
suffer.” Their energy, he thinks, comes from 
their Teutonic or Saxon blood; their indom- 
itable perseverance is a fruit of Calvinism, 
added to which they are clannish, or mutual 
helpers one of another. This is the key to 
the philosophical, political and prophetic 

rtion of his work, The literary part is 

onest criticism, freely spoken, by the aid of 
such light as happened to be around him. 
He edine with the landing of the Pilgrims, 
speaks of their literature, which, like all 
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other American literature down to the pre- 
sent day, he as destitute of originali- 
yy. Franklin, Jonathan Edwards, and others, 
lack this quality. The author of the Ame- 
rican Cultivator has the most of it; but 
Franklin is made up of Fénelon, Bunyan, and 
Addison; Edwards partakes of Hobbes, Priest- 
ley, and in his better moments of the close 
- reasoning Descartes. He gives us then a 
politician, @ journalist, and a gentleman, 
the American Aristocrat” as he calls him, 
Gouverneur Morris, our minister at Paris 
during the old revolution. Brockden Brown 
is characterized as a copyist of Mork Lewis; 
and he comes then to Washington Irving, but 
while all the charms of this delightful writer 
are gn ep appreciated and minutely de- 
scribed, it is Genied that he has originality. 
“Tn some square house in Boston, he sees in 
thought St. James’s Park: in reveries he 
is led through the umbrageous alleys of 
Kensington—he talks with Sterne—he shakes 
hands with Goldsmith.” “It is a copy, soine- 
what timid, of Addison, of Steele, of Swift.” 
| You would think of him as of “a young lady 
| of good family, a slave to propriety, never 
| elevating her voice, never exaggerating the 
' ton, never committing the sin of eloquence ;” 
“a refined continuation of the style of Addi- 
son,” &. Nevertheless a dawn of freshness 
a in his writings when they treat of 
forest scenes. This dawn advances into day 
in Cooper, upon whom we have an admirable 
critique. The author of The Spy, M. Chasles 
thinks, has a native vigor unknown to Ir- 
' ving. Paulding is dismissed with but very 
little consideration. Channing occupies the 
critic longer, but is found to be an unsatis- 
factory and too general reasoner. Audubon 
furnishes the most attractive chapter in the 
book, which closes with what is called the 
First Literary E of the United States. 
The next division is of the Literature of 
the People, and the falsely popular Literature 
of England and the States. One thoughtfal 
chapter is given to the infancy and future of 
America; the age and despair of Europe, of 
emigration, and colonization. Then, the pop- 
ular movements in France and England are 
treated of, and the education of the masses. 
Crabbe, Burns, Elliott, Thomas Cooper and 
others serve asa text. Popular literature is 
found to be less anarchical in America than 
in Europe. We have a chapter on Herman 
Melville; and then the Americans are viewed 
through the spectacles of Marryatt, Trolloppe, 
Dickens, and their exaggerations are noted. 
The force of public opinion and of the press 
conclude the section. Our poets have two 
chapters: I. Barlow, Dwight, Colton, Payne, 
Sprague, Dana, e, Pierrepont; Female 
Poets; and Street and Halleck. II. Bryant, 
Emerson, and Longfellow. Yom Stapleton, by 
an Irish Sunday agg as reporter, and Puj- 
Jer Hopkins, by Mr. Cornelius Matthews, one 
chapter; Stephens, Silliman, and others repre- 
sent the travellers; a chapter is dedicated to 
VOL. V.—NO. Iv.—86 





Arnold and Andre; Haliburton’s Sam Slick 
with Phe Futureof Septontrionat America and 
Q 
the United States—what a “ Bee” is, how an 
American village is got up, the ve 
sme of Americans, the Lowel res, 
mocrats and Whigs—and then, far-seeing 
rophetic talking, conclude what the author 
as to say about us. 


Tue well-known school book publishers 
of Philadelphia, Tuomas, Cowpzrra wart, 
& Oo., have just published a large duo- 
decimo of five hundred and fifty-eight pa- 
ges, The Standard ker, containing Ee 
ercises in Prose and Poetry, for Declamation 
in Schools, ma pe en and Colleg 
newly Translated or Compiled from ce 


Orators, Authors, and Popular Debaters, An- 
cient and Modern; a tise on Oratory 
and Elocution ; and Notes and 


Bi hical—by Erzs Saucrnt. This book 
bears abundant evidences of editorial research 
and labor. The original translations would 
form a volume of respectable size, and they 
are all strikingly adapted to the purpose of 
elocutionary practice. Some passages of fer- 
vid eloquence from Mirabeau, Robespierre 
and Victor Hugo are given. Ancient elo- 
quence is also well represented in new and 
spirited translations. The department of 
ritish Parliamentary oratory, shows extracts 
from Pym, Chatham, Barré, Wilkes, Thurlow, 
Grattan, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Curran, Can- 
ning, Brougham, O'Connell, Sheil, Macaulay 
Croker, Talfourd, Palmerston, Cobden, and 
many others, and in nine instances out of ten 
the exercises are compiled originally for this 
volume. The American department is quite 
rich, and while the old master-pieces of Pat- 
rick Henry, Ames, Randolph, Olay, Calhoun, 
Webster, Hayne, and others are retained, a 
large number of fresh and striking pieces are 
introduced from the eloquence of Congress 
and the American lecture room. 
In its dramatic and poetical novelties the 
work is of course amply supplied. Mr. Sar- 
nt’s editorial experience. here has enabled 
im to add much that other compilers have 
entirely overlooked. In the adaptation of 
the exercises, great discrimination has been 
shown. They are of the right length, pithy, 
and calculated to engage the attention of the 
young. A new and valuable feature of the 
work is the introduction of notes, biographi- 
cal and explanatory. In the instances of au- 
thors not contemporary the dates of their 
birth and death are given. An introductory 
treatise, comprising much practical infurma- 
tion on the subject of elocution, gives com- 
pleteness to the volume. Such is the Stan- 
dard Speaker; and while it will be found to 
justify its title in the retention of all the 
standard specimens of rhetoric suitable for 
its pu , it presents in its large propor- 
tion of new exercises of a high character, 
fresh and enduring claims to popularity. 
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Tun Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, by 
Ratps Watpo Emerson, Wuuam E:tery 
Onannine, and James Freeman OLarke, pub- 
lished a few weeks ago by veers 

.& Oo., of Boston, are generally in 
the critical journals, but. in this country, 
where the subject was generally known in 
literary circles, there is a common feeling of 
surprise at the artistic and successful exagge- 
ration of her capacities and virtues. The boo 
however, is in parts delightfully written, an 
the, melancholy fate of the heroine gives it a 
ener eater a oor from n mere as 
a biograp and cri composition... The 
Atheneum thus refers to some additional ma- 
terial for her memoirs, which, it. strikes us, 
should have been communicated to the custo- 
dians of her reputation at.an earlier day : 

mine Foes neat ha 
, on eve 0! Vv 
the Continent which was to prove so eventful and 


disastrous, left in the hands of a friend in London | O 


a sealed packet, containing, it is understood, the 
— which she ac during her stay in Eng- 
Margaret Fuller—as they who saw her 
here all know—contemplated at that time a re- 
turn to England at no very distant date ;—and the 
deposit of these papers was accompanied by an 
injunction that the packet should then be restored 
‘with unbroken seal into her hands. No provision 
was of course made for death :—and here we be- 
lieve the lady in possession feels herself in a diffi- 
culty, out of which she does not clearly see her 
way. The papers are likely to be of great inter- 
est, and were doubtless intended for publication ; 
but the writer had peremptorily reserved the right 
of revision to herself, and forbidden the breaking 
of the seals, on a mppenition which fate has now 
made impossible. It seems to us, that the equity 
of the case under such circumstances demands only 
a reference to ay oR Fuller’s heir, whoever that 
may be ; and with his or her concurrence, the lady 
to whom these MSS. were intrusted—and who pro- 
bably knows something of the author’s feeling as to 
their contents—may very properly constitute her- 
self literary executor to her unfortunate friend. 


Or Bayarp Tartor The Tribune said a 
few days ago: 

$ By the Niagara’s mail we have had the pleas- 
ure of receiving letters from our friend and asso- 
ciate Bayard Taylor,—or as he is known 
the Arabs, Taylor Bey,—dated at Khartoum, the 
chief city of Sennaar, situated at the confluence of 
the White and the Blue Nile, about half way be- 
tween Cairo and the Equator. He arrived there 
on the 12th of January in llent health and 
spirits, after a journey on camels across the Nu- 
bian Desert, during which he had sundry fortunate 
adventures, and received every friendly attention 
from the native chieftains, He was the first 
American ever seen so far toward Central Africa, 
and like a good — never slept without the 
stars and stripes floating above his tent. Every 
where good luck had attended him,—in truth he 
seems to have been born ves Fc at Khartoum 
especially he was received with unexpected hon- 
ors. The governor of the city had presented him 
with a horse, and had entertained him in a ban- 
quet of genuine Ethiopic magnificence, while the 








Mr. Taylor had also attended a 
the palace of the daughter of the late 
of Sennaar, a very stately and ebon princess, 
entertained her guests chiefly upon sheep 
Site eet eee 
we e 

with distinguished civilities. Mr. Tay- 
to reach Cairo on his return abo 


SrvERAL new works by our arey women 
are on the eve of publication. field has 
nearly ready Lyra and other Poems, by AxioE 
AREY—a book containing more illustrations 
of unquestionable genius than any other writ- 
ten by a woman in America; and he will 
also publish soon, Jsa, a Pilgrimage, a ro- 
mance by Miss Caroline CuzrszBro’, which 
is likely to attract a great deal of attention. 
Putnam has in press, The Shield, a Story of 
the New World, by Miss Fenmmore Cooprr, 
whose Rural Hours, last year, commanded 
every where so much well-merited praise, 
and a new stor by Miss Waxner, of whose 
Wide, Wide World (edited in London by a 
“ Clergyman of the Church of England”), a 
recent number of the Literary Gazette says: 
“This American tale has met with extraordi- 
nary success across the Atlantic, Within a very 
short time several large im ions were di 
of, and the sale still continues to be rapid. Of 
the causes of this popularity, there is one which 
will rather operate against a similar run of favor 
on this side of the water. A 
book refers to ‘the old country,’ 
readers eagerly seek what pertains to English life 
or history. But the book has many merits, apart 
from the incidents of its and character. 
The authoress writes with liveliness and elegance ; 
her power of discriminating and haenyem | char- 
acter is great ; in describing the feelings ways 
of you people, she is especially happy, and an 
air of rful piety pervades the whole work. 
We shall not attempt to give any idea of the 
story, or of its principal but content 
ourselves with commending it as a book which 
will please and instruct others than the young, 
for whom it is chiefly intended. The authoress 
seems herself young, and if so, we may 
other works from a spirit so lively and communi- 
cative. Who the editor is we have no knowledge, 
but he has taken liberties with the original not al- 
ways warranted, and to an extent greater than can 
be approved without previous consultation. On 
the whole, however, he done his part well, and 
in his prefatory note justly characterizes the merits 
of the writer, of whom we shall gladly hear more.” 
Miss Warner’s new book is entitled Queechy 
—the name of its scene, we suppose—and it 
is said to be very different in character from 
her first production. 
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Dr. Dunauison’s Medical Dictionary 
which a new and much en edition has 
been published by Blanc & Lea, is one 
of those professional ne = are — 
indispensable in a man’s library. Ev: 
person has raat’ a occasion to AaB 4 
work of this kind, and there is no other in 
English so masterly in treatment, or so per- 
spicuous in style. Dr. Dunglison keeps up 
with all the de nts of the literature of 
his science, and, through his quick, compre- 
hensive, and practical understanding, we have 
in this volume the best results of the world’s 

riment and study in medicine down to 
the beginning of the present half century. 


, of 


A new and complete edition of the Poetical 
Works of Gzorcz P. Morkis will be published 
in October, amply and most elaborately illus- 
trated with engravings after original Lestiene 
by Robert W. Weir. The distinction of Gen. 

orrisis, that he is a great song writer. The 
naturalness, simplicity, unity, and pervading 
grace of his pieces, do not so much constitute 
their characteristic, as the exquisite music of 
their cadences, justifying the praise of Braham, 
that they sing themselves. The new edition 
will surpase any other in completeness, and in 
artistic execution will not be inferior to any 
volume ever published in the United States. 


Mr. ©. L. Brace, who has tasted in person 
the sweets of Austrian rule, by his imprison- 
ment in Hungary, has in press a book of Hun- 

an travels, and observations upon the po- 
itical situation and prospects of that country. 
The personal history of an American in Hun- 
gary, who enjoyed rare opportunities of inti- 
mate intercourse with the inhabitants, will be 
a very valuable addition to our literature, and 
will make a most readable and seasonable 
book. Of the quality of Mr. Braor’s ability, 
and of the faithfulness of his observation and 
record, his letters to the New-York Jribune 
are satisfactory evidence. (Scribner.) 


Mr.Tioxnon’s admirable History of pod 
Literature by no means fails of the high con- 
sideration to which it is entitled from the best 
critics of Europe. One of the best transla- 
tions of it is in Spanish, by Don Pasovat DE 
Gayancos y Don Ennique pvr Vepia (con 
adiciones y notas criticas), Mr. Ticknor hav- 
ing communicated some notes and corrections 
to the two translators, who have added from 
their own store. A second translation is com- 
ing out in Germany, also containing important 
additions, in part from material and sugges- 
tions furnished by the accomplished author. 


Arvinr’s Anecdotes of Literature and 
the Arts is an agreeable miscellany ; but the 
neglect of the editor to give credits in cases 
where he adopts entire from well- 


known books, deserves rebuke. The eighth 
number has been published by Gould & Lin- 
coln of Boston, and it completes the work. 





Tue work of Mr. which we have ° 
noticed elsewhere in this number of the Jn- 


terna we understand, will be published 
by the in two octavo volumes, 
al the of May. It contains a com- 


lete history of the revolution: in 
fn the Austrian empire in ot.” Mer Belles 
witnessed much that he describes. Each sec- 
tion is introduced by an historical survéy of 
the country where the events described oc- 
curred, Thus Venice, Prague, and Vienna 
are brought before the reader in all their 
= Fors and recent political vicissitudes. 

he Hungarian war is amply chronicled. The 
work is moderate in tone, authentic, ‘fresh, 
and abounding in interesting facts. It will 
be illustrated by engravings, executed in 
Germany, of the Emperor, Archduke John, 
Kossuth, and other chief characters. 


Dr. A. K. Garpiver, whose clever. book 
about Paris, under the title of Old Wine in 
New Bottles, is well known, has just publish- 
oy : res lecture, ss before = 

ege of Physicians Surgeons, on 
History of the Art of Midwifery. It is most 
conclusive upon the point of the unfitness of 
women for any of the more delicate and im- 
portant duties ip obstetrics, and is a sufficient 
argument for the immediate abolition of the 
so-called “ Female Colleges.” We recommend 
it to the attention of readers who feel any in- 
terest in the subject.—(Stringer & Townsend.) 


Mrs. H. 0. Conant, wife of the learned 
Professor of Hebrew in the Rochester Uni- 
versity, has published (through Lewis Colby, 
Nassau-street) another of Nzanpzr’s Com- 
mentaries, done into terse and vigorous Eng- 
lish—The Epistle of James Practically Ee. 
plained. It is needless to praise fagrest 
German, and it will readily be believed, by 
those who are acquainted with the fine abilities 
and thorough scholarship of Mrs. Conant, that 
this translation is in all respects admirable. 


WE are soon to have a new dramatic poem 
from Mr. Gzorat H. Boxer, whose Calaynos, 
Anne Bullen, and Ivory Carver and other 
Poems, have secured to him very high and 
well-deserved reputation as a literary artist. 
We do not think any sonnets written in this 
country are to be preferred to Mr. Boker’s, 
and his Ballad of Sir John Franklin, pub- 
lished a few months ago in this m ne, is 
full of imagination, and is marked through- 
out with the nicest skill in execution. 

Tue last work of the late Professor Sruarr, 
a Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, has 
been published by M. W. Dopp, in a large 
duodecimo volume. It contains a full account 
of the principal commentaries written on this 
book, and the translations and paraphrases 
made into different languages, with a new 
version, and exegetical remarks. A memoir 
of Professor Stuart is in preparation. 
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. Knwpart, 

ed author of St, Leger, leaves New-York 

few days for a tour through Europe. No 
one our younger authors has risen 
more rapidly in the public regard, or esta- 
blished a good reputation in literature upon 
a surer basis. Imagination, scholarship, and 
profound reflection, characterize nearly all his 
‘ormances. The admirable story written 

y him for the mt number of the Jnter- 

’ national, we believe, is true in every essen- 
tial but the name of the heroine. It is a re- 
miniscence of Mr. Kimball's student life in 
Paris, where, for a time, he walked the hos- 
itals with bis friend, the well-known Dr. 

. H. Partridge, now one of the most distin- 
guished physicians of Philedelphia, who is one 
of the dramatis person» of Emilie de Coigny. 


Mr. Joun P. Kennepy pronounced, in Bal- 
timore, on the anniversary of the birth of 
W in, & very eloquent and wise dis- 
course, in which the state of the nation with 
respect to possible entanglements in foreign 
affairs, and implications by needless artificial 
ties in the vicissitudes of European politics, 
were treated in 4 manner worthy of a states- 
man of the schoo] of the Great Chief. The 
occasion was also improved in Philadelphia by 
the Rev. Dr. BoarpMan, who, in a discourse 
entitled Washington or Kossuth (published by 
Lippincott, Grambo, & Co.), discusses the 
same great subjects in a masterly argument 
for the observance of the principles of the 
Farewell Address. 


Mr. Ricnarp B the accom- 
ae 





Finds appeared Tatlin Dubin, and ha 
been republished in Philadelphia, under the 
title of Quakerism, or the Story of My Life. 
It was written by a Mrs. Greer, the daugh- 
ter of an eminently respectable Irish Quaker, 
who was herself connected with the society 
for forty years, and so had abundant oppor- 
tunities of becoming familiar with the pecu- 
liarities of the system. But the book is vul- 
gar, malignant, and evidently altogether un- 
eserving of credit in re to facts, . The 
points obnoxions to ridicule are broadly cari- — 
catured, and the most distinguished and 
blameless characters are introduced in the 
most offensive manner, as if to gratify per- 
sonal spleen or a disposition to slander. 


Tue Neander i ante purchased 
by the University of hester, consists of 
4,500 volumes, and the price paid was only 
$2,300. About 350 of the volumes are large 
folios, and many of the works in the collec- 
tion are of the choicest and rarest editions. 
We observe that an attempt to show that 
there was even the slightest ible degree 
of unfairness on the part of the Rochester 
faculty in obtaining this library, which was 
much desired by a western college, has most 


signally failed, 


We commend to our readers as the best lit- 
erary journal in this country, the To Day, re- 
cently established in Boston by Cuarxs 
a thoroughly educated and judicious editor. 
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Wittram Ware was born at Hingham, in Massa- 
chusetts, on the third of August, 1797. He was a 
descendant in the fifth generation from Robert 
Ware, one of the earliest settlers of the colony, 
who came from England about the year 1644. 
His father was Henry Ware, D. D., many years 
honorably distinguished by his connection with the 
Divinity School at peg rai and the late Henry 
Ware, jr., D. D., was his elder brother. His only 
living brother is Dr. John Ware, who also shares 
of the literary tastes and talents of his family, 
and has written its history. 

William Ware was graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1816. After reading theology the usual 
term he was on the 18th of December, 1821, set- 
tled over the Unitarian society of Chambers street, 
New-York, where he remained about sixteen years, 
He gave little to the press except a few sermons, 
and four numbers of a religious miscellany called 
The Unitarian, until near ii dite of this period, 
when he commenced the publication in the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine of those brilliant papers which 


in the autumn of 1836 were given to the world 
under the title of Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra, 
an Historical Romance, Before the completion of 
this work he had resigned his pastoral office and 
removed to Brookline, near Boston. 








of Zenobia is in the form of letters to Marcus Cur- 
tius, at Rome, from Lucius Manlius Piso, a sena- 
tor, who is sup to have been led by circum- 
stances of a private nature to visit Palmyra to- 
ward the close of the third century, to have be- 
come acquainted with the queen and her court, to 
have seen the City of the in its greatest 
magnificence, and to have witnessed its destruc- 
tion by the Em Aurelian. For the — 
of romantic fiction the subject is perhaps the finest 
that had not been ap iated in all ancient his- 
tory ; and the treatment of it, which is highly pic- 
turesque and dramatic na or shows that the 
author had been a successful student of the insti- 
tutions, manners and social life of the age he at- 
tempted to illustrate. 

r. Ware’s second romance, Probus, or Rome 
in the Third Century, was published in the sum- 
mer of 1838. It is a sort of sequel to the Zeno- 
bia, and is composed of letters purporting to be 
written by Piso from Rome to Fausta, the daugh- 
ter of Gracchus, one of the old Palmyrene minis- 
ters. In the first work Piso meets with Probus, 
a Christisn teacher, and is partially convinced of 
the truth of his doctrine ; he is now a disciple, and 
a sharer of the persecutions which ed the 


The romance | last days of the reign of Aurelian, The charac- 




















lard of “his ancestors, to i & 
riosity, during the last days of the Saviour. Every 
thing connected with Palestine at this period is so 
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hensior ; but his illness did not affect his intelli 
or its activity, and he continued to devote 
i to congenial studies, for several years, 


drawn by instinct and congenial i 
In 1848 Mr. Ware several months abroad, 
and after his return 


historical romances > same scenes 
and periods which have written abroad. 
They aap ga age many editions in Great 
Britain, have been translated into German 
and other languages of the continent. 


decided talent for sculpture, but the necessity of 
employing himself in other occupations, prevented 
his attaining that skill which, under more 7 
cious circumstances, would have been within hi 
reach.” Mr, Frazee was born in Brunswick, N. J., 
and in early life was a farmer and stone-cutter. 


One of his first attempts at sculpture which at- | i 


tracted notice, was a clever female bust, a likeness 
of one of his own family, exhibited in the gallery 
of the Academy of Design. He afterwards, at the 
request of the bar of New-York, was employed in 
the mural tablet and bust of John Welles, which 


was in giving the finishing 
for pale, es, eo yen pst a i 
i seventeen years, without an order for > 
i- | This was in November last, and while assiduously 
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For several years he held a subordinate post 
der the Collector. His last effort with 
to 


at work, his mallet fell from his hand, and 
worn-out body followed it to the floor.” = » 


Joun Park, M. D., died in Worcester, 
chusetts, on the 2d of March, aged seventy-eight. 
rng’ Sater ee gy 0 agentes aterm gy 


Wituam Tompson, of 
of Ireland, died in London on the 17th February. 
Mr. was born in 1805, and from earliest 


oy Notun f which he 

of Ne istory, of whi was @ warm sup- 
sn in their subjects over all depart- 
ments of , and several are devoted to bo- 


tanical investigations. He was constantly on the 
watch for new facts bias on dhe omnanal tatiiey 
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coveries, and numerous species of new creatures 


have been named after him. His reputation stood 
equally high on the Continent in America, 
and he had been elected an honorary member of 


its, ‘ally of 
in Ireland. He was wguidchen of indicendan 
means, and of no profession. 


Rorert Retniox, deservedly the yee 


widely made him known to the public. Without 
ising features of genius, they were so 
natural, so replete with true and happy sentiment, 


vorites of the but 
whose jar life and customs of them 
are devoted. One of the most pleasing books ever 


published in Germany, was his Songs of a Painter, 
which was illustrated with designs all the 
prominent artists of Disseldorf. Its appearance 
made an epoch in the book trade, and introduced 
the many splendid illustrated works that have suc- 
ceeded it. It is some years since we read these 
songs, but their naiveté, tenderness, and frolic hu- 
mor are still fresh in our memory. Reinick also 
had a great skill in the writing of story books for 
children, and illustrating them with his own draw- 
ings. One of these, the Black Aunt, has been trans- 
lated into English, and was published in this city 
some three or four years since. The died 
Ce ney ees oer meee from a life full 
the love of his family, and a boundless circle of 
friends. All Dresden sorrowed at his death, and 
ime. procession seemed to embrace the en- 
City. 


ppiness, amid constant artistic activity, and | gnolles, 





son of the once eminent actor Oxberry, and was 
born in Brownlow-street, Bloomsbury, on the 21st 
of April, 1808. pad educated at Merchant 
Tailors’ school ; studied with an 
artist and in a lawyer's At he was 
apprenticed to a surgeon: and was i 


of which Dr. Ryland was president. He intended 
in early life to accompany Dra. Carey, Marshman, 
and Ward, to India, when the Baptist Societies’ 
Mission was established in‘ the east; but being 

vented by the state of his health he settled in 

i where he has for nearly half a century 
been the respected pastor of a Baptist church. In 


missi work, both at home aud abroad, he al- 
ways deep and active interest. He travelled 
much Ireland, and knew well the state 
of the His historical narration of the 


matsign beau Inigo cipam stipes 
own tongue is referred to by all who are 

in Irish education and missions, He visited Co- 
penhagen many years ago in order to obtain the 
Froteotion of the Danish Government for the Ser. 
ampore mission. The kiug granted him an inter- 
view, received him cordially, and granted a char- 
ter of enepraniee. It is from the Serampore 


in the languages of the east, and the names of 
Carey and the other superintendents of the Ser- 
ampore mission are memorable in the records of 
literature as well as of the church. He published 
in 1845 the Annals of the English Bible, an histo- 
rical account of the di t lish translations 
and editions of the Bible, a work of learning and re- 
search, lately reprinted in New-York by the Carters, 


Tae mother of M. Thiers has expired at Bati- 

where she has me ati j 
allowed her by her son. i docly 
child of this woman, although his father had other 
children by a former marriage, one of whom keeps 
a restaurant in Paris, 
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Shakspeare, mag. and Sidney : 
viding his time between uiet charms 
ic ease, the smiles of 

he may be said to have been a for- 
and happy man. As a writer, he 


QB 
fe 


sound ; on the contrary, he delighted in that spe- 
cies of antithetical snd spigramstic turn, which is 
ly held to excuse some ess, and to 
scarcel roo opel seen Poems J of 
rh n o tt diction, 
ythm. grace, _ iinney- of 


forni: 
biography of Moore, which we slightly abridge. 
With fia, says the Chronicle, is snapped the last 
tie, save perhaps one, represented by the veteran 
which connects the t generation 
with the outburst of “all the ae tase sig: 
nalized the opening of the century. great 
kindling of genius—em almost all sides of 
imaginative literature, of criticism and philosophy 
—is ing more a thing of history than of 
fact. Year by year, the lights are og Sh 
Wordsworth was the last extinguished before 
Moore; and pac all intents fre : ight 
great galaxy whi such a of light 
on the literature of ie vens ago—which extin- 
guished Rosa Matilda fiction and Della Cruscan 
poetry—substituled true oa dh we be re 
carping u ical points, establish 
aay onfeatn Gray tons of the belles-lettree— 
this great constellation may now be said to have 
disappeared. One of the brightest, if not of the 
largest stars, has been obscured, and is now 
quite put out. The fame of Moore is fairly a mat- 
ter of discussion. It cannot, we believe, be denied 
that much of his serious and more ambitious verse, 
founded on promptings of a more luscious and florid 
than the t tastes incline to admit, 
and no inconsiderable portion even of his lyric 
pieces,—refined to attenuation—are less read and 
admired than they were a score or thirty years ago. 
A severer and sterner school of poetry has succeed- 
ed—one of deeper feeling and more sober pers 
and the re tatives of those who revelled in 
Lalla Rookh, and delighted in the strains of Mr. 


Little, now generally 


staid and philosophic musings. The Irish Melo- 


most ele- | sung 


dress themselves to more | i 





dies, too—exquisite as is their 
ful as is their concepti i 
the /rish Melodies, we believe are declining in 
popular estimation. The reasons are obvious. In 
btn + tenhetoen aerogenes f  - 

y Irish ; ve grace, sparkling fancy, de- 
ome ib they are to finespan todo 
wor y duty of popular songs. As literary 


among of 8 
joore will live as long 
but his genius was delicate and acute rather 





the mirth and jolity could go a long further. 
He had wit, which sparkled as brightly 2b it could 
cut deeply ; and humor, and sense of the ludi- 
crous, which could be as well, if not more effectu- 
ally applied to living and actual things 
than to the creations of his own fancy; and ac- 
cordingly we find him loving to turn from the 
etherealized voluptuousness of Loves of the An- 
gels, or the mystic imaginings of the Hpicurean, 
to the mon ar brilliant hittings of political and 
social equibs—the restless satire with which, in 
the Fudge Family and hundreds of but 
not the less clever lays, he his political 
and literary opponents, abolished the of 
Mountcashell, or shot stinging shafts through the 
heart of the Benthamites. It is, indeed, far from 
robable that Moore’s political and satiric poetry, 
ittle perhaps as he thought of it at the time, 
live after his more ambitious works have sunk 
into that chronic state of classicism, in which 
books are labelled with an excellent character, 
and shelved—turned into the ca of works 
without which no gentleman’s library is complete, 
and doomed, not to actual obscurity, but to hon- 
orable retirement. The last of his political squibs 
and short were given to the world in the 
columns of the Morning Chronicle, and referred 


ee. to the earlier struggles of the Anti- 
Law League—the verses having in most 


cases been suggested by passing political events. 
Thomas Move died xt'the ries ag of seventy- 
two, He was born on the 28th of , 1780, 


Angier-street, Dublin, where his a strict 
it 
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ceeded, in 1801, by Poems and Songs, by Thomas 
Little. Whatever objections may be raised by 
tion to either of these works, 
ee ee ee 
ir singular 
tion. His translations of the Old Greek Lover, 
and of Women and Wine, are probably the finest 
and richest versions of these often rendered songs 


in the English ways excepting the 
rough but Senate ay vents of the last, by 
quaint old Mr. Donne. 
In the days of the regency, poets came in for 
and Mr. Moore, e registrar to the 
of Admiralty at Bermuda—as singularly 
iate an appointment as some we have seen 
in our own day—went out to the islands, appoint- 
ed a deputy, took a glance at the United States, 
and came home again. He then published 
Sketches of Travel and Society beyond the Atlan- 
tic—a satiric work in heroic verse, vigorously writ- 
ten, but politically evincing a miserable short- 
sightedness, Soon afterwards, a savage review in 
the Hadi hk, of a republication of Juvenile 
Songs, dc., to the celebrated rencontre be- 
tween Moore and Jeffrey, at Hampstead, when the 
great critic,as Byron asserted, stood valiantly up; 
“ When Little's leadless met his eye 
And Bow-street m stood laughing by.” 
The _— was —-! mainly 
through intervention of Mr. Rogers, and at his 
qutinabe sib Drea ad Conteh. tae lng 
uaintance wit Cam 
tod affectionate intima between Moore and the 
author of Childe Harold, we need here only allude 
4o. Moore had about this time married. His wife 
asa Miss Dyke, a woman of strong sense and 


:| thor’s next venture, a farce 





character, as well as and amiability. 
: oneal Goud amiability. 
satires of no great merit— 
ignorance—were followed by the famous 
Teo penny Pot , @ bundle of rollicking satire 
and . It a great hit. Not so its au- 
called the Blue Stock- 


Fs ae ic A 
i Moore t his friends 
say! Forif, as Byron said, “ Little Tommy dear- 
+ dmc hee Seana he rer rey peacoat am 


b- | manship, we doubt whether they have the stamina 


an Indian poem. Mr. Perry, ofthe Morning Chron- 
ticle, accompanied the poet to the Messrs, Long- 
man, and through his intervention the great sum of 
Sens ee eee 
ptm be Canyield Oot ‘Engprse we ae 
retired to Mayfield Cottage, a desolate 
in Derbyshire, and after a long and hard s le 
with a coquettish muse—after a three years’ re- 
tirement—he sent forth Lalla _—_ Its success 
was immense ; the poem ran rapi seve- 
ral editions, and Moore’s patho cart tages 
and surer pedestal thanever, The tales were the 


triumph of poetic lusciousness ; but not a few old 
i: igmatized their taste by preferring Fad- 
deen his criticisms, even to Fireworship- 


eS ee Peri. We need 
lly say that the judgment of these tough crit- 
ics has now a far greater number of rents 
than it once commanded. 

After a continental tour, Moore wrote the clever 
and popular Fudge Family. In the following year 
he met Byron in Italy, then the latter intrust- 
ed to him his memoirs for publication. These 
memoirs Moore sold to Murray for two thousand 
guineas ; but, as is well known and a good deal 
regretted, the purchase money was refunded, and 
the papers regained, and d ed. Pecuniary dif- 
ficulties connected with the misconduct of his Ber- 
muda deputy, about this time, compelled Moore 
to seek a temporary refuge in Paris, and there he 
led a t social phages 24 gig and 
com the Loves of the Angels, which is not 
sgh ame than hf cliberste and carefull 
wrought repetition of all his previous love-and- 
flower poetry. The whole thing is dreamy, lulli 
and beautiful, but vague and misty. The words 
tinkle like falling fountains, and the essence of the 
closing fancy floats about one like perfume; but 
this enervating species of composition is far from 
high or true poetry, and accordingly the work is 
now far oftener alluded to than it is read. In Pa- 
ris he occupied the same hotel for a long time with 
his intimate friend Washi ing. 

In 1825 Moore paid a visit to Scott, who =. 
nounced the Irish melodist the “ prettiest warbler” 
he had ever heard. One evening Scott and his 
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leaves two nearly finished works ; the one is Sla- 
vonie It in- Harly :Timee ; the. other 
Slavonic Mythology, and is entitled The 
Retra. They are written in the Bohemian 
Techechic language. 


holm since 1844,died early in February. 


- time since at Potsdam, aged ei 





Gods of | tang 
or 


pou also 
and especially 
of the Spaniards and Greeks for liberty. 
Dr. Eyuerz, first Bishop of Prussia, died a short 
ty-two. He was 
naming al dinieshiain ak de , and on 
the sciences, Fora time he was a member 
of the Ministry of Public Worship and Instruction. 





: Labies’ Fashinns far April 


> Sage spring has brought to the several de 
scents of fathion Sevusuad amount of chaxten, 


bit at-our last advices there were many points of 
some consequence undecided, as for example, the 


SS 
\ 





length of dresses, which’ some ‘authorities make 
greater than ever in recent years, and others less, 
by a few inches. A’ the chief novelties we 
notice La Vivandiere; which, with various styles 
of the and waist, has been introduced into New- 
York by Bulpin of Broadway. The waistcoat will 
remain in vogue. The Parisiennes, whe had be- 
gun to turn it into ridicule, still patronize it ; and 
the provinciales need not fear to adopt it. But 
some conditions are necessary in order to render 
it becoming and stylish. . The figure of the wearer 
should be thin, tall, afd sylph-like; all others 
should avoid the style.’ Rounded, white should- 
ers appear to mmch more: adv. in toilette 
Pompadour. i . 


: elegant The most 
SS fashionable are of Leghete, which, during the ap- 
ing season, is likely to recéver the favor it 
enjoyed some years ago. The shape of new Leg- 
horn bonnets is elegant and becoming—the brim 
is wide and circular, and the crown gently sl 


e sighs ecamer has brought out 
ing bonnets. 


backwards. lp mad pty Barr rte < 
the Leghorn itself, ins' of being coniposed 
silk or ribbon, as in bonnets of straw or other ma- 





LADIES’ FASHIONS FOR APRIL’ 





terials. The favorite style of trimming 

is with fancy straw, tastefully interming 
velvet or ri of some dark rick color. Qn one 
side may be placed a small ostrich feather, of the 
color of the orn, or shaded in the hues of the 
-bird of Paradise. As the season advances, flow- 
ers will be employed for trimming these bonnets. 


with | | 


' |“ “MISSES LEGHORN HATS. 


Genin has introduced a great va 

fanciful styles ‘from the recent Pai 
children, and for ladies’ riding 

of Leghorn, felt, and beaver, all of which 


in vogue through April, pai Woy Grape” 





THE CLEMENTINE RIDING HAT 


very tasteful and elegant. 
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sleeves open at the ends, with under sleeves of | the top skirt and body, his toilet should be ac- 
white muslin; with a Leghorn bonnet, trimmed | companied with a coiffure, of a wreath of white 
with fancy straw and violet-colored ribbon, taste- | roses, fixed behind by a bow and long floating ends 
po Seep a ; on one side a Leghorn colored | of satin ribbon, forming an elegant evening toilette 

, waving spirally., Under-trimming, loops | for a bride. The manteaux, with hoods, continue 
of narrow ribbon in various shades of violet ; and | in fashion; they are generally made of cloth The 
gloves of pale yellow kid. The taffetas d Athenes | mantelet-echarpe has been cited for its elegance 
is appropriate for ball dresses, and obtains gener- | and taste. It is more dressy than the manteaux, 
ally ; the is white, blue, or pale pink, bro- | marking the waist, and descending in front in 
chees in silk of all colors in wreaths, or uets, | square ends. Sorties de bal, are very fanciful. 
farming undulating festoons round the bottoms of | Some of white cachemire, trimmed with beads, 
the triple skirts. The upper skirt is flowered over | silk, and je with magnificent lace or deep fringe. 
in designs to the waist, as is also the body and | Others of white or pink satin, edged with ruches 
sleeves. The teffetas fore has a white ground, cover- | of guipure lace, or rouleaux of marabouts. They 
ed with small bouquets of wild field flowers, The | have foods and large Venetian sleeves. 
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